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INTRODUCTION 

G>mplete and audientic histoiy of the begmning of cloth 
manufacture m America is not really available to-day» but as 
accurate an account as may be obtained is given heie of first 
manufacture by power in die Manchester of America, and it 
is certainly an honorable record. If it is true that the first 
clodi manufactured by power in this country was at the falls 
of Parker Rivert in 1 794t die pioneer at Amoskeag* Mr. 
Benjamin Prichard, was only ten years behind those who 
undertook die work in the Massachusetts parish of Newbury- 
port While diere were a few struggling miDs before 1 804» 
it was not until 1810 diat die industry of cotton manufacturing 
in New England can be said to have really entered upon a 
successful period. In 1812 there were twenty cottxm miDs in 
Massachusetts! widi 17,371 spmdles; diirty-three in Rhode 
Island, widi 30,663 spindles; New Han4>shire had only duee 
small mills. It required twenty years more to establish the 
industry upon what mig^t be considered a firm footing. 

From the small beginning of a Htde over a hundred 
years ago, or more stricd^ q)eaking the seventy-five years that 
have madred the actual growth of the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing G>mpany, the textile business of America has expanded 
to wonderful proportions. It empk>]rs now more people than 
any other trade or calling. Including die manufacture of 
finished dodiing, 1 ,400,000 wage-earners are enrolled in its 
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anny of workers. Of diese 378»880 are employed in the 
cotton mills. 

It is creditable to our government and especially to those 
who have conducted our manufactures, that the average wages 
of the American cotton laborers is higher dian in any other 
country m the world. This rate is steadily advancing, while 
the advantages to the textile workers is constantly increasing. 
No more are the days long or the duties exacting, for with 
each iiiq)rovement of machinery comes a corresponding lessening 
of die exactness of toil Labor in the cotton miDs never stood 
on a hi|^ier plane, and it certainly always ranked welt not 
only with diose who toiled, but with diose who met them in 
odier walks of life. May this truth never be gainsaid, and 
may the rewards of this great producing class steadily grow 
with die progress of intelligent industry 

The thanks of die author of this book is due to the many 
who have so generously assisted him in his work. An audior 
is, at best, litde more than a compiler of facts gleaned from 
others, a litde here by one, a litde elsewhere by anotho^, an 
addition here and an addition there, all united and assimilated 
m one fabric by him who is the weaver, the duU-gray ground 
relieved, it may be, by a touch of romance. Where so many 
names and dates occur as in a work of this kind it is inevitable 
that errors should be found. But in every case possible the 
statements and enumerations have been carefully verified by 
the original records; in others, what has been considered the 
most reliable authorities have been accepted. Not infrequendy 
accounts given here differ from those of other writers, but in 
these cases the utmost care has been exercised to obtain the 
facts. 

G.W.B. 



CHAPTER 1 

THE PIONEER OF PROGRESS. 

MANCHESTEIR and manufacturing seem synony- 
mous terms. If die advance guard of a new 
industry had begun to eAabiish itself at Amoskeag 
FaDs previous to the year 18I0» little had beai accomplished 
to warrant die success of the great manuf aduring company to 
follow and lay die foundation of die metropolis of the 
Merrimack valley. The township* which for over fifty years 
had borne the nondescript name of Derryfield* was noted 
simply as a good fishing resort and die jJace of *a hideous 
waterfall* Not a town meeting had passed without some 
adion having beai taken to protect its fisheries, but nodiing 
had been done towards develofHng its water power. 

The name of die river was an Indian term most fitting 
iqpfJied to that section between Pennacook and Pawtucket 
Falls, for the red men, like the Chinese, considered each dis- 
tinctive portion of a stream by its own particular designation 
apdy describing its natural feature, which was always dieir 
guide in christening a locality. Merrimack comes from 
merru^ *swift;' asquam, "water;' ack or aukcp 'place:' 
that is 'Swift water place,' die middle word abbreviated to 
the sound of 'm' in die pronunciation of die phrase by 
the EngltsL This seems to have beai a common practice, 
which many writers have erroneously e3q>lained by saying 
that a letter or sound had been thrown in for euphony's sake. 
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If die geologist is corredt in believmg that IVaumbek 
Methna, die summit of die * Mountain of die Snowy Fore- 
head,* which we designate as Mount Washington, is the 
oldest point of land, why may it not be claimed that die 
Merrimack, which has its source in diese mountains, is the 
oldeft river in die world ? Flowing for forty miles through 
massive gateways, overhung with granite walls hemming in a 
regicm wild and piAuresque beyond description, leaping 
precipice after precipice, our river reached its next sublime 
phase at Amoskeag. 

Amoskeag is another Indian term corrupted from Na- 
masket, which was formed from namos^ *fish;' i^ee, *high;* 
et, 'place ;* in its conq>leteness signifying *high place for fish.* 
This name had no reference to a waterfall, except that it was 
a great place for fish which had beai checked in their up- 
ward passage of die river by die natural obstructions of the 
stream. Kaskpnshadi^ meaning literally 'broken water,' 
was also given to diese rapids, and is die name that should 
have been retained, but which long since seems to have disap- 
peared from its associations. 

If old Namaske was long knocking with diunder tones at 
the door of manuf adture and progress, the fisheraien awoke 
slowly to die call. In fad, diey never came to realize die 
importance of die eneigy of die liver in lifting diem from die 
hopeless task of tilling the sandbanks of 'Old Hany*s Town.' 
It was left for outsiders to harness die legions of die 'broken 
river' to the machineiy of induftiy and transform die scene of 
blank desolation into one of lively mterest and activity. 

Foremoft of the captains of industry, who were to open 
die way to die devebpment of the natural resources and lay 
die foundation of Amoskeag*s future greatness, was Samuel 
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Blodget, bom in Wobum, Mass., April 1 , 1 724, the third 
son of Caleb and Sarah (Wyman) Blodget His paternal 
ancestor, Thomas Blodget, came to New England from 
Londcm in the ship "Increase,* during the summer of 1635. 
His maternal grandmother was Esther Johnson, granddaugh- 
ter of dpt Edward Johnson, author of "Wonder- Working 
Providence of Sion s Saviour in New England, ' a noted and 
valuable work in its day. His mother was a sister of Ensign 
Seth Wyman, the hero of Lovewell's expedition against the 
Indians in the spring of 1 725, so it will be seen he had a 
notable ancestry. 

Though barely of age, Samuel served a creditable part 
m die Louisburg campaign of 1 745, and upon his return he 
engaged in river traffic between HavediiQ and Newburyport 
He opened a stage line connedting Haverhill with Boston, and 
another line running to Q>ncord, N. H. He began to deal 
in lumber extensively, entered into the fur trade and manu- 
factured pearl and potash. He sent his furs to London, when 
die markets across the ocean were making demands upon 
die produds of the great belts of f oreA reaching from tfie Pro- 
vince of Massachusetts to tfie valley of the St Lawrence 
River. Believing he could improve his facilities for business 
by locating in the midft of a timber country, he purchased a 
farm of over three hundred acres, in 1751, on Black Brook, 
Gotfstown, N. H., about two miles from Amoskeag Falls. 
This movement proved somewhat inopportune, as the breaking 
out of the French and Indian war soon after checked his 
operations. With his usual promptness to ad he joined the 
army in the Firft New Hampshire regiment under Col. Joseph 
Blanchard, serving as suder but meeting with stirring ex- 
periences before he had completed his services. At the close 
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of die war, while he did not abandon his mill on Black 
Brook, he opened a ftore in BoAon, where he condudted an 
extensive business for several years. He was one of the 
prime movers in the setdement of the Elaftem provinces and. 
witf) his two brothers-in-law, fitted out the little body of New 
Ejiglanders who founded St John, New Brunswick. For 
some years he had there a ready market for goods in his line, 
and he became largely instrumental in building up the new 
town. 

His pearl and potash works had so far developed as to 
demand more of his attention, and he returned to his home on 
Black Brook, soon opening a ftore at G(^stown Centre, now 
known as Grasmere. He was made Assistant Deputy Sur- 
veyor of the Woods to King George by Governor Went- 
worth, and he was especially adive in maintaining peace 
between tfie royal officials and the colonics for the large 
district he covered. He was also made Judge of Probate in 
Hillsborough G>unty. Too old to take an adtive part in the 
War for American Independence, and deeply oigrossed in 
his various industries, he was yet ever ready to contribute of 
his means and to encourage others to carry on the Aruggle to 
a successful termination. Three of his sons saw adive ser- 
vice, and one loUt his life in tfie cause. Leaving his fiore at 
Goffstown in charge of his son William at die close of the 
war he went back to Haverhill, to enter witfi his accuftomed 
enthusiasm into another branch of enterprise, which at that 
period was awakening all of New England. This was die 
manufacture of linen, duck and sail cloth. The firft had been 
foftered largely by the Scottish immigrants. As early as the 
arrival of tfiose people in 1718, whose reputation as skillful 
spinners had preceded them, the women of Bofton became 
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enthusiaftic over die matter* and there was a general demand 

(or the opening of spinning schools. A writer m describing 

the situation says: 

DireAly 'the spinning craze/ as it was aptly called, 
took possessicm of tfie town, and tfie women, young and old, 
hidh and low, rich and poor, flocked into the spinning school, 
which for want of better quarters, was set up on the Com- 
mon, m die open air. Here the whir of their wheels was 
heard from morning to night Prizes were olSered for the 
best work, and tfie enduisiaAs went about, proudly, clothed in 
die home^Hm jHoduds of their own hands. 

Witf) all these enterprises on his hands, any one of 
which would have exaded die entire attention of an ordinary 
person, he found time to spend a year abroad, during which 
he witnessed the awakening of intereft in the manuf adure of 
cotton goods in Great Britain. Eveiywhere die people were 
aroused and expedant The patent for the spinning machine 
awarded to Lewis Paul, in 1738, had been followed ten 
years later by die inventicm of the cylinder carding machine ; 
in 1 769, Richard Arkwright had received a patent for his 
spinning frame, and the amazed inhabitants were disaissing 
die Aartling possibilities of the power loom, oiAy recendy 
invented by the Rev. Samuel Cartwright Judge Blodget 
made an extended visit m Manchester, England, where 
manufaduring was receiving marked attention, and here he 
dreamed dreams that were to be fulfilled m his homeland. 

Upon his return, recuperated and encouraged for new 
and greater enterprises, the Massachusetts courts, that were 
frequendy offering inducements to Aimulate manufaduring 
induftries, made provision for a special premium, in 1 788, to 
any <me who should engage in the manuf adure of duck and 
safl doth. He was among the firft to improve this <^)portu- 
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nity, and he immediately eAablished a duck manufadory at 

Haverhill Mass. Fertile m his resources and ingmous in his 

efforts, he equipped his factory with superior machinery, 

which fad is shown by President Washington's description 

after visiting tfie place November 1 , 1 789 : 

At this manuf adory one small person turns a wheel 
which employs eight spinners, each ading independently of 
the others, so as to occasion no interruption to the rest, if one 
is stoi^>ed ; whereas, at the BoAon Manuf adory of this article, 
each spinner has a small girl to turn the wheel The looms 
are also differently con^truded from those of die common 
land, and upon an improved plan. 

Judge Blodget continued to nm his f adory untO 1 793, 
when he came to Amoskeag, leasing the plant for a term of 
six years. Oppressed later by his heavy ouday in building 
his canal he was forced finally to sell his duck f adory. 

The moft serious problem that confronted Judge Blodget 
in his new home was the transportation, mainly by slow* 
moving ox-teams, over die poorly conAruded roads of his 
day, of the commodities in which he dealt In this dilemma, 
knowing that die whole business of the State was more or less 
affeded by this condition, he conceived the idea of making 
the Merrimack River the route over which to move die 
merchandise of one kind and anodier handled in the traffic of 
the day. Accordingly, simultaneously with the plans of 
James Sullivan and other Massachusetts ci^taKfts to build 
the Middlesex canal, which was to conned Lowell with 
Bofton by an easy route,^ he resolved to open die Merrimack 

*Tbe orfgliuil channel of the Merrimack River from Pawtucket Falb to 
the tea foQoweo ahnoet kfeoHcany the coune taken by the mrveyon of the 
MkldOetex canaL This comparatively level way In time hemming filled with 
the debrli brougfht down from the more raold iccttoni, the river, tfien a 
mlffhUcr stream tlian now, plowed for Itielt the more drcislloui rotfte to the 
eastward along which It has since flowed* — ^Aistfaor* 
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to navigation from thence to Lake Winnepesaukee. He 
realized tkat while die Massachusetts company had an un- 
broken country to cross, his projed meant the surmounting of 
the faDs along the river, a feat at that time no one believed 
possible. At Amoskeag was one-fourth of a mile of furious 
lapids, widi over fifty feet of descent, to overcome. The ac- 
compKshment of this herculean undertaking is more wonderful 
v^ien we take into account die fad that he was at that time 
over seventy years of age, having reached tfie period in life 
yihcn moA men diink of laying aside old burdens rather tfian 
taking on new and greater ones. 

While the promolors of the Middlesex canal had formed 
a aHi^>any of ci^taKfts to carry out tfieir plan. Judge Blodget 
decided to perform his work through his own means and 
endeavors. First securing possessicm of the land needed upon 
which to build his canal around the falls, he then moved from 
his home on Black Brook to a house he erected on the site 
of the new North Division Power Plant of the Amoskeag 
Manufadturing Company. Upcm May 1, 1793, he began 
work upon his canal and locks, confident that inside of five 
years he could accomplish his purpose. He began by con- 
structing a wing dam of wood, extending from the east bank 
of the river to the rocks that divide tfie stream near the 
middle of its coune. 

The accomplishment of the work that followed surpasses 
in interest and anxiety die account of any other undertaking of 
diat period, or, for that matter, any odier in the history of 
New England. Instead of five years Judge Bkxlget was 
called upon to exert all of the courage and resources at his 
command for ahnost fourteen years. Not only did it exact 
die ouday of his own handsome fortune, but time and again 
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he found himself obliged to resort to tfie assistance of fiiends, 
and finally to ask tfie legislatuie die privilege to raise mamey 
by lotteries. At this day it is difficult to comprdiend the 
obstacles and q)position he encountered* not only from natural 
additions, but a large number of men who« eidier duoii^ 
envy or ignorance, looked upon him as a demented old man 
bent upon squandering money in a wild scheme that would 
pn^t no one if accomfJished. Twice an attempt was made 
to prove that his work was completed, and each time dismal 
failure in die appHcaticm of his locks followed. Still the brave 
pioneer of progress persevered, undaunted by the desertion of 
frittids, ridicule of oppoocatB and non-success of his plans. 
And at last, on the morning of May 1, 1607, just fourteen 
years from that morning ^en he began his great work, he 
rode in tiiun^ duou(^ his canal, amid the plaudits of not 
only his admirers, who had stood by him though die ordeal, 
but die praise that even enemies could not widihold. 

Great as was die accomplishment of his canal it was not 
the limit of Judge Blodget*s ambition nor the boundary of his 
conception of the possibilities that belonged to Amoskeag Falls. 
He seems to have been the first man to antidpate the great 
hydraulic power vested in die tumbling waters of die "hideous' 
rapids. While in the midst of his work upon the canal and 
locks, he built a saw mill just above die bridge. This privi- 
lege he had bought and utilized in forming the pool at die head 
of his canaL His own resources being employed in die 
constructicm of die canal, he tried to interest some of the 
wealdiy men of Boston, where he was well known, to invest 
capital in mills to be erected on the same sites of those I am 
soon to describe. Among odiers he endeavored to induce 
William Gray, one of die richest men in New England at that 
I time, to start a nail factory. 
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Nodung daunlftd fay the lack of pubUc confidence, he 
bok% asserted : 'As the country increases in pqpulaticMi we 
must have manufactures, and heret at my canal, will be a 
manufacturing town tkat shaU be the Manchester of America.* 

The venerable conqueror Hved four mondis after the 
opening of his canal, long enough to arrange his business 
affairs and clear his name witfi diose who had preferred 
charges against him, when he died on September 1, 1607, 
ripe in years and filled widi die honor of a busy life, whose 
crowning achievement was the greatest event of that period* 

On the monument in Valley Cemetery to the memory of 
Judge Blodget was placed the simple statement: "Picmeer of 
Internal Progress m New Hampshire.' This is but a modest 
recognition of the life-work of him who could be q)propriatety 
styled the god-father of our dty and its greatest industry. 

Derryfield from die outset, had been but a OMnpromise 
name, and m 1809, only two years after the opening of his 
canal, when the pec^>le began lo awaken lo die vpini of his 
prophecy, di^ commenced to talk about a change. At die 
annual meeting, March 13, 1810, it was voted to petition die 
state legislature lo make Manchester the name of die town, 
and the request was granted without opposition an June 1 3th« 

Upon die decease of Judge Blodget his grandson, 
Thomas Stickney, assumed the responsibility he had laid aside, 
and had die latter's healdi been equal lo his ambition he 
would have proved a wordiy successor to his grandfather. 
As it was, the industry devdq>ed slowly, so that it was not 
until the organization of the Merrimack Boating Company m 
1814 that duou{^ trips to Concord were inaugurated Then 
ensued thirty years of uninterrupted and successful traffic upon 
die river. The season began as soon as die ice had 
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cleared, and contmued untfl the biting cold of November or 
December compelled its cessaticHi. The passage of Middlesex 
canal occupied one day, Cromwell*s Falls, fifteen miles above 
Lowell, was reached on die second nightfall, while die old 
Blodget house, the common rendezvous here, was the third 
stopping place. Barring all misadventure, another day took 
tfiem to Concord, but as a rule it took the fifth day to 
complete the arduous up-trip. The downward trip was 
easfly made in four days. This was much easier as well as 
swifter, the men relying principally an scuQ oars for means of 
propulsion. 

Fifteen tons constituted the average load above Paw- 
tucket, Lowell, except in dry times, when one-half of that 
burden was all that could be carried — while an additional five 
tons could be transported between that (Jace and Boston. 
The regular charges per ton were $13.50 for several years, 
and then this was reduced to $6.50, $5 and $4 in 1838. 
Before boating was begun die usual diarge between Boston 
and Concord was $20 a ton. The entire boating business 
done between die years 1816 and 1842 was for the upward 
trips $468,756 ; for die reverse passage $220,940. The 
Merrimack Boating Company was succeeded in 1 823 by the 
Concord Boating Company, and that gave up its business in 
1844. The greatest number of boats believed to have been 
run at that time was twenty. 

Samuel P. Kidder was agent from die organization of die 
company to his death in 1822, when he was succeeded by 
Frederick G. Stark. The duty of the ag^t was to super- 
intend die passage of the boats here and to collect tolL The 
following extracts from bills of lading are interesting, at 
the cost at the different sections of the route : 
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No. 97 Daniel Jones 1 8 Shotts. 

July 8. 1829 
Bow Canal 1 03M Pine Lumbtf 

and Timber at 34 $35.02 

62M Shingles at 03 1.86 



Hooluett Canal 103M Pine Liunber 

and Timber at 18 $18.54 

62M Shingles at 2 1.24 



Amoskeag Canal 1 03M Pine Lumber 

and Tunber at 50 $51.50 

62M Shingles at 6 3.72 



$36.88 



$19.78 



$55.22 

$111.88 
Paid July 28. 

The above bill shows the cost at the time when the 
canal was doing its best work, while the succeeding account 
was among the last made, but shows that ship's timber was 
an important item in die traffic : 

Jos^ Noyes to die Proprietors of the Amodceag Canal, Dr. 
1844 

May 27th To Tolls 57 Tons Masts at 30 $1 7.10 

• ■ 22 • Spars at 25 5.55 

' " 154M Pine Logs 77.00 

84M Shingles 5.04 

32M PL 16.00 

$120.64 
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For diirty-five years JKodget^s canal made die Merri* 
mack the highway of traffic in Northern New Enj^and, and a 
great amount of merchandiBe, not die least of which was 
famiber. was moved along its course. The boating days were 
am<M)g the most exciting in the history of die town* until die 
advent of the railroad completely changed die situation. 

With the usual perversity diat the people display when-* 
ever any new and far-reaching innovation is made in the con- 
duct of business or affairs that affect the pubUc. die building of 
the railroad aroused bitter opposition. Something of die ^>irit 
of the event is shown in the following news item taken from 
the Boston Transcript of Sq)tember U 1830: 

'It is not astonishing that so much rductance exists 
against plunging into doubtnol ^peculation. The public itself 
is divided as to die practicability of the railroad." 

A member of the Massachusetts legislature was on recoid 
as saying : 'Rai]roads» Mr. Speaker, may do well aiou|^ in 
the old countries* but will never be the diing for so young a 
country as this. When you can make rivers run backward 
it will be time enough to make railroads." Notwidistanding 
diis mighty alternative, the Merrimack continued to run accord- 
ing to the laws of gravition, while the railroad came, and, in 
the irony of fate, ran parallel with die waterway whose indus- 
try had been ruined by its coming. 



CHAPTER n 

FIRST CXHTON MILL AT AM06KEAG. 

WHILE it is not known at this day that Judge 
Blodget was direcdy connected with the enterprise, 
it is quite certain that during the final stages of 
building his canaL there was constructed and put in operation 
die cotton mill which was die pioneer of the coming great 
industry of Manchester. The accounts of the success of the 
Ktde bod^ of manufacturers at Pawtucket, R. I., of whom 
Samuel Slater was the leading spirit, reached the interior of the 
country, and Charies Barrett, a man of considerable wealth 
living in New Ipswich, N. H., induced Charles Robbins, a 
machinist in the employ of Mr. Slater, to superintend the 
building of a mill on the Souhegan River in that town. Mr* 
RobUns accepted the invitation and employed Benjamin 
Prichard, an experienced carpenter, to construct the mill, which 
was completed so it went into operation on December 1 5, 1804. 
Immediately upon finishing his wodc on the New Ipswich 
mill, Mr. Prichard, animated no doubt by his faith in the 
mamif acture of cottcm goods, came to Amoskeag Falls, where 
he realized he would be able to obtain sufficient water power. 
He was very successful in this respect, as he secured the 
privilege of a saw mill then owned and operated by Jonas 
Harvey, and standing at die Amoskeag Falls just below the 
entrance to the bridge diat spans the Merrimack to-day. Mr. 
Harvey says under date of November 2, 1 852 : 
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In the summer of 1804 I was living at Amoskeag in 
Goffstown. I owned a saw mill there staiiaing at the head of 
the Falls. I let Mr. Benjamin Prichard have the privilege for 
a cotton mill. He dug a canal in a ledge which passed under 
the ways of mv saw mill. During the season he put up his 
mill on a bluff below my saw mill. I assisted in raising the 
frame of his mill and was the first who sot upon the plate of 
the frame* and I distincdy remember mat it looked radier 
dangerous, at such height above the boiling water. 

The fall after, I sold my mill to Capt Ephriam Stevens 
and in February, 1 805, moved upon the farm where I now live. 

(Signed) Jonas Harvey. 

Mr. Prichard*s mill was a small wooden building, as were 
nearly all of those erected at that period, with one story and 
rough finish. He seems to have commenced operations in the 
fall of 1 803,* so the manufacture of cotton was begun here 
almost, if not quite, simultaneously with that in New Ipswich. 
But the mill was fitted up with second-hand machinery bought 
of Mr. Slater, and it failed to do satisfactory work, or at least 
at very much profit So diis pioneer of enterprise met with 
obstacles diat must have discouraged a less energetic person, 
though he persevered while making slow headway. 

When Capt Ephriam Stevens came into possession of the 
Harvey mill and water power, he took in as partner his brother 

•Mr. Potter, In hbhlilDiy d Manchester, flaettlie dated Mr. Prkhu^ 
mill at Amotkeag In )809, and he layi fhat he had previously operated a mill 
on the Go£fe Place In BedEofd. I fall to find any evidence to uiow that Bir* 
Prichard had a mill fai Bedford, while the letter quoted above Is good praof that 
he did come to Amoskeag at least four years before the time stated by Mr* 
Potter. The latter wrote that part of his history to )85), to a hap-haxard 
manner^ and seems to have become aware of hb mhtafce later. In Justke ft 
should be said that all other writers have given the same date» for the reason 
that they all copied hrom him* Let It be said to hb credtt that Mr. Potter was 
the only one who wrote of BAanchester to ttiose days. If he wrote s o mewhat 
carelessly^ still much Is due to hlm» and he deserves a generous oieed ol 
pralse.^Attthor. 
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Robert, and later an uncle, David Stevens, was associated 
somewhat with them. A wing dam of wood was built from 
the west bank of the Merrimack to the rocks where Judge 
Bkxlget had stopped his dam when beginning work on his canal. 
This method of obstructing one^half of a stream while leaving 
die other open was common in those days, and often the sole 
ahernative whtf e a party owned the rights only to the middle 
of the waterway. The Stevens brothers, on March 10, 1810, 
having previously become interested in the new manufactory, 
gave a bond to Benjamin Prichard of two thousand dollars : 



To keep in good repair their mill dam at Amoskeag 
Falls so as to turn (into) the channel, conveying the water to 
the cotton and woolen manufactory, so much water as shall be 
sufficient for carrying an old-fashioned under-shot wheel for a 
com miU at all seasons of the year, and on all days of the year, 
so long as water is needed to carry on the manufacturing of 
cotton and wool in that place, by said proprietors paying 
annuaUy to said Ephriam and Robert ^vens $10, viz. 
$3 to each. 

It is probable, though not certain, diat Messrs. Stevens 
invested some money in the enterprise. Prichard had already 
enlisted die interest of others, and on January 31, 1810, a 
cooqpany was organized under the name of 'Proprietors of die 
Amoskeag C>tton and Wool Manufactory." This was the 
first time the word which has since become world-known 
was associated with die manufacturing of this vicinity. The 
hamlet where this new industry was slowly develo|Nng, it 
should be borne in mind, belonged then to Goffstown and 
was not joined to Manchester until 1 833. 

The four men whom Mr. Prichard succeeded in enlistmg 
in his enterprise were Messrs. James Parker and David Mc- 
Questen of Bedford, Samuel P. Kidder and John Stark, Jr., 
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of Denyfield. This company enlarged the originai mill into a 
wooden building of two storieSi forty feet square* as a cottcm 
manufactory* and they immediately began the qnnning of cotton 
yams. But the capital was stiD inadequate to meet the de- 
velopment of their industry, and in oider to raise the necessary 
money it was thought wise to petiticxi the state legislature for 
an act of incorporation, which was granted under the style of 
Amoskeag C>tton and Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
June 3, 1810, at the same session which conferred upon the 
town across the river a change of name eight days later. So it 
can be trudifuUy said, that, while a beginning had been 
previously made, d^nite action towards a substantial effort 
was taken at practically the same time. 

The first directors* meeting was held within a few days, 
when James Parker was chosen president of the new corpora- 
tion. Jotham Gillis was elected clerk, and Dr. William 
Wallace of Bedford was chosen agent Dr. Wallace declin- 
ing to serve in the last-named office, Mr. Gillis was elected 
to the position and accepted. By the time the Company had 
got fairly started the second war with Great Britain began, 
but instead of injuring the industry it proved beneficial to the 
new corporation. The influx of foreign goods was checked 
and the home market was thus made better. So the business 
at Amoskeag prospered and the success of manufacturing 
seemed assured. But at the close of the war of 1812-181 5, 
in consequence of the large amount of goods rushed into the 
country from abroad, with aU other factories in New England, 
the Amoskeag Company was completely prostrated dirough 
no fault of its management 

If struggling vainly against adverse conditions for seven 
years, there is much to commend in the efforts of these pioneer 
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manufacluren. It is interesting to note the simplidty and 
cnideness of die ways and means of diis okL ui4>ainted» wooden 
miU as compaied to modem mediods and machineiy. At die 
outset die (»ly machine which had been put into action was 
the lyinning jenny, invented by Hargieaves and first operated 
in Eni^and in 1767. This was considered a wonderful 
invention, as by means of a^i qpindles set in a frame as many 
threads could be qpun, ^ule previously it had been possible to 
spin cniy a single thread. S(»ne spinning frames to-day have 
over three hundred ^>indles. 

The picking was dien performed by hand upon a frame 
a little over two feet square crossed at right angles by henq> 
cords drawn about half an inch apart Boards were placed 
<m three skies, and the contrivance was fastened upon posts at 
a convenient height for the workman. The cotton was placed 
on this and wh^)ped with two long, slender stkks usuaUy made 
of ash or oak. This rude affair could be operated by a boy. 
The weaving was done <m hand kx>ms by die women of die 
neigliboihood, who were anxious to earn a Utde money, and it 
was said diat a '^smart weaver** could make diirty-six cents a 
day. It was <»e of the duties of the agoit to distribute die 
yam among the scattered enq)k>yees, and take back to die mill 
die products of their work. So it was no unoHnmon sight to 
see Mr. GiDis, or one of his successors, riding horse^back 
about die country, fairly envekped by big bundles of yam 
secured to the saddle. 

Finding die oU machineiy utterly incapable of doing die 
work he desired, Mr. Prichard taifAoytd an esqpert mi^rKmirf 
of Smithfidd, R. I., Preserved RoUnson, who in later life lived 
in Loudon, N. H., to buiU an Arkwri|^t Spinning Frame. 
This was a recent invention of lyinning by rollers, and the 
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<»e built here at Amoskeag was die first oiade in die state» 
and so far as I have been able to leant, die fiist in operation in 
New HanqMhire. Mr. Robinson also made a machine (or 
winding balls of cotton diread, die first ever seen in diis 
vicinity. He began work on June 22, 181 1, and seems to 
have spent his time here until late in 181 2. 

There was Utde change in die outfit of the miU until 1819, 
when a power loom was introduced by a Mr. Babbitt, who 
was at that time in charge of the milL This machine was the 
invention of a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Cartwright, who had 
no practical knowledge of mechanics, and it created a great 
disturbance in the industrial affairs of Enj^and, 

As these innovations in die mediods of manufacturing 
and die intioducti<m of improved machinery marked die 
begirming of die success of die industry, widiout die feeling of 
opposition diat had arisen elsewhere, it may not be a waste of 
words to briefy describe than in their order. The first step 
v^as taken by John Kay, when he patented May 26, 1 733, 
a fly shutde, by die operation of which *'die weaver sits in die 
middle of die loom, and pulls a small cord, which casts the 
shuttle from side to side at pleasure. The cloth is more even 
dian it is where die layer is pulled by two men, one at each 
end of die loom.** This device was not generally used until 
Robert Kay, die inventor*s son, arranged a drop box by means 
of which die weaver could manipulate several shutdes, with 
weft of different colors. 

The first patent taken out for s{Mrming by machinery was 
by John Wyatt, of Litchfidd, En|^and, in the name of Lewis 
Paul, June 24, 1 738. The mediods of operation were dire&- 
f okl, only one of which, known as die third process, was put 
into operation. This is described as f oOows : 
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A pair of loUen is used, and then the bobbins, on 
which the yam is ^xin are so contrived as to draw (aster than 
die rollers give» and in such proportion as the first sbver is 
proposed to be diminished. 

An improvement on diis method was made and patented 
by- Chades Wyatt, son of the inventor, June 29, 1758. 
Previous to this two cotton mills had been built at Birnung- 
ham, die machineiy turned by two asses walking around an 
axis. These were put into action in 1741, but were not 
operated more dian a year. Another and larger mill driven 
by water power was established at Noidianq>ton, die mill 
having two hundred and fifty spindles. For some reason diis 
was not a success and soon ceased doing business. James 
Hargreaves, a weaver in Stand-still, near Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire, constracted what became known as the 'Spinning 
Jenny' die temi given out of respect for a favorite daughter of 
that name. A patent for a carding machine was granted 
Lewis Paul August 30, 1 748, by which a cylinder operating 
upon cards fJaced beneath it was introduced, the cotton being 
taken from it by hand, hnprovements were made upon diis, 
in 1772, by John Lees, who invented the feeder, and by 
James Haigreaves, who devised die crank and comb for 
taking die cotton from the cards, and still anodier improvement 
by Thomas Wood, in 1 774, by fastening die cards on die 
cytinder spirally instead of bngvtudinally and obtaining what 
was known as the endless system. 

Widi all these inventions and improvements it was left 
for Richard Arkwright, a barber, living in Preston, Lancashire, 
to perfect die experiments. He obtained his suggestion of 
improvement in the roller system by observing how a red hot 
iron being drawn between two pairs of rollers, die second pair 
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moving (aster dian die fint, was elongaled by die operatioiL 
Not bemg a machinist, he eii4>loyed John Kay, a watchmaker, 
to put his idea into effect 

To test his invention Arkwrij^t began operations in 
Lancashire, but the pec^ grew su^dous of his efforts. 
Those who had come to k>ok to hand manufactures of cotton 
as the means of gaining dieir livdihood, believed it was his 
purpose to rob than of dieir legitimate rights. Finally a union 
was effected to stop his industry. A party of hand-wheel 
qpinners entered his house by night and pioceeded to destroy 
his machine. Frightened at dus violence, the inventor fled to 
a place of safely. Not only were the working class opposed 
to him, but the manufacturers imagmed diat they saw in his 
woik something that would wreak their business harm. In 
this dilemma Arkwright went to Nottingham, and there he 
built him another machine and put it into operation in seclu- 
sion. It had only eight ^nndles and was turned by hand. 
Gaining courage and confidence after a >^bile, he increased 
his plant and operated his mill by horse power. December 
16, 1 773, he secured a second patent for additional inventions 
in carding, drawing and roving, as weD as for s{Mnning. 
Thou|^ he now escaped mob violence, pubHc support was 
denied him ; other manufacturers tried to ruin him by unfavor- 
able legislation in the parliament ; the traders refused to buy his 
goods, and to cap the climax he was sued for infringing upon 
another man*s patent The courts decided against him in 
certain respects, so he found his path strewn with thorns mther 
dian roses. 

Despite all this Arkwright proved equal to the emer- 
gency. He was an even better (Hganizer dian inventor. In 
due course of time he enlisted the sympadiy and support of 
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men who foresaw ultiinate good in his system. Thiough 
their assistance he was enabled to build die first mill in which 
die machineiy was rmi successhiUy by a water whed. From 
that day a powerful in4)etus was given to die manufacture of 
cottcm cloth in Enj^and, and factories were raindly established 
in different sections. Individuals and government safeguarded 
these inventions, v^iich were giving than a monopoly pf 
manufacturct with zealous watchfulness. Previous to Ark- 
wri(^t*s invention English cottons had been made only with 
die weft of cotton, die warp being Unen, and it was con* 
sidered impossible to spin cotton fine aiou|^ for die warp. 
Haigreaves* Jenny had afforded a partial remedy » but it was 
making slow progress. Arkwri^t*s frame was capable of 
spinning the cotton thread to die required fineness and strength 
for die warp, and with great vdodty. His machine proved 
so much superior to the other*s it is said that Hargreaves 
died of gnef • Arkwright*s labors were eventual^ rewarded 
with success. He amassfd a good fortune and was knighted 
in 1 766. By his invention one man could do as much work 
as one hundred and thirty by hand. Today it is estimated 
that m England akme it would require 50,000,000 hands to 
perfom die «pmning done by machineiy. The Ark%vright 
S3rslem of cotton machineiy was first put into successful opera* 
tion in this country at Pawtucket, R. I., by Samuel Slater, of 
whom I shall speak anon.* 
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The essential feature of Arkwiight's inventi<» was to 
^lin cottxMi with a hard twift fit for warp. It was accom- 
pKshed by drawing rollers in sets of two, die second set 
moving faster then the fir A, a swift turning qpindle giving a 
twift to the cotton as it came out between the second pair. 

Arkwri|^t*s lyinning frame suggested to Samuel Cionq>- 
ton, an ingenious qnnner of FirwoocL Lancashire, the invention 
of another machine of scarcely less inqxMtance. Thismachine 
combined the idea of the jenny of Hargreaves with die roller 
lyinning of Arkwrif^t, and was better adapted to die manu- 
facture of soft yams than eidier. It was then facetious^ styled 
the mule, or mule jenny, a term long since serioudy accepted. 

Another step in the progress of successful manufacture 
was made when the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, of Notting^iam- 
shire, invented the power loom. It seems singular diat die 
inventcMTs of die different kinds of labor-saving devices for cot- 
ton and woolen manufacture were originated by persons 
unacquainted widi machinery. This rule sqpfJies to him who 
quite revolutionized the methods by his invention of 1785. 
Mr. Cartwright had been liberally educated, and was rector 
at Branqpton, inclined to write poetry, and was not considered 
of a mechanical turn of mind until he was forty years okL 
Within a year he perfected his invention and put it to practical 
apjJication. He met widi even more intense opposition than 
any of his predecessors, for spiimers and their workmen an- 
ticipated nodiing but ill from its use. The poor weaver 
fancied that he saw in it die enemy to rob him of his daily 
bread ; die ^nrmer imagined it would halve his profits, which 
were already low aiou|^ and allow him to meet die bare 
necessities of life. Unmindful of diem, Cartwright soon had 
a factory with five hundred spindles in operatkm at Manches- 
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ter» Eng^ and it was working finely. Then the aroused 
people, wild in dieir indignation, mobbed his factory by night, 
and applied the torch to die building, die maddened throng 
dancing in |^ over the destniction that had been wrought 

StiD the bmve inyentor was not discouraged. He made 
some in4>rovements to his mginal machine, went to anodier 
town and ftaited again. The doubting wodmien realizing 
now dieir foDy by an opposition diat re flecte d upon dieir 
honesty, die inventor was allowed to cairy <m his manufactur- 
ing. But popular prejudice was againft him. It was difficuk 
to find a market for his goods. In fad, he deiived very little 
benefit from his important work, until, in 1809, parliament 
recognizing die profit to manufacture from his invention, voted 
him ten thousand pounds. 

It is wordiy of note to add that juft as En|^and was 
perfecting her system of cotton manufacture, and ^^len this 
secret of improved machinery was guarded so sacredly diere, 
it was being surreptitiously introduced into this country, at the 
veiy time an invention was accomplished here that was 
destined to revohitionize die industrial prosperity of the land 
of cotton and lift this commodity into die realm of greater 
profit in the coming industry. This new invention was *die 
cotton gm;' its inventor, EK Whitney. The flory of his 
success is one of die moft interesting in the history of 
manufacture. 

Bom in Wesdx>rou^ Mass., December 8, 1 765, EH 
Whitney fitted himself for Yale G)Dege, graduating in 1792. 
Immediately after, he started for the South, where he obtained 
a position as teacher in a private family. On his way hither 
he made die ac^piajntancf of the widow of die noted Revo- 
lutionary general, Nathanid Greene. She was so pleased 
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witfa him that she invited him to make a vist to her home in 
Sayamiah, Ga. G>ttoa was then cultivated only to a limited 
extent in die South, from die (aft that it requited so much 
time and labor to separate the fibre from the seed as to make 
it uiq)rofitablet thou^ it grew abundant^, and, but for that 
drawback, prcHnised rich returns where rice couU not be 
raised. Mrs. Greene had discovered that her young friend 
possessed great mechanical alnlity. He had made a tambour 
frame for embroidery with what seemed to her remarkable 
ingenuity. He had fashioned other mechanical contrivances 
which led her to believe that he was capable of doing almoft 
anydung in die line of woHl 

Overhearing some of her friends discussing one day die 
great obstacle in the way of securing any profit from the 
raising of cottxm, thou^ the sofl and climate were well adapted 
to it as a crop in die Soudi, Mrs. Greene declared that she 
bdieved *die young man from the North* couU make a 
'separator' diat would overcome die difficulty in question. 
So she sought young Whitney and explained to him die crying 
need of the situation. He had never seen cottcm nor cotton 
seed in his life, but his inventive genius was quickly aroused, 
and he resolved to study into the matter. Obtaining a small 
lot of cottcm in the seed, he was allowed a room in die base^ 
ment of the house, where he began his study and experiment 
He had to make many of his tools, and the young inventor 
moved forward like one gro|Nng in the darL Despite his 
difficulties, in April, 1 793, he had accon^>lished his undertaking. 
Outsiders were called in to witness the operaticm of his strange 
machine, and they saw with amazement and rejoicing that it 
was capable of separating from the seed more cotton in a single 
hour than one person could in the okl way in weeks. The 
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news of his inveDtion was hailed everywhere in the South 

with joy. The machine was patented and the inventor taking 

in as partner Phineas Miller» a feUow-^aduate of Yale, its 

manufacture was pushed as rapidly as possible. With all the 

benefit this ingenious piece of mechanism was certain to bring 

to the cotton pUnters» EH Whitn^ failed to receive the pecu- 

niaiy result that he naturally expected, so he felt oUiged a few 

years later to engage in the manufacture of arms for the United 

States government, an enterprise he carried on du'ouf^ the raft 

of his life, and left the business in the hands of his son at his 

decease. Of the value of the cotton gin, the judge of the 

United Slates Cxirt held in Georgia, in December, 1807, 

when granting a perpetual injunction againft the infringement 

of the patent, apdy said : 

With regard to the utility of the discoveiy, the GMut 
would deem it a waste of time to dwell long on the topic Is 
there a man who hears us, who has not eq)erieDced its utility? 
The whole interior of the Southern Slates was languishing, and 
its inhabitanto emigrating, for want of some objedt to engage 
their attention and employ tfieir industry, when the invention 
of this machine at once opened views' which set the whole 
country in active motion. From childhood to age, it has 
presented to us a lucrative employment Individuals virbo were 
depressed with poverty and sunk in idleness, have suddenhr 
risen to wealth and respectabili^. Our capitals have increased, 
and our lands trebled in value. We cannot express the 
weig^ of the obligation which the countiy owes to this 
invention. CXtf sister states also participate in the benefits of 
this invention, for besides affoiding the raw materials for tfieir 
manufactures, the buDdness and aitandty of the article aff oids 
a valuable employment for their snipping. 



CHAPTER III 

THE BELL AND ISLAND MILLS 

NOT all of the hardships oi cotton mamifaclure in 
those days feO upon the inventois. The pioneer 
manufacturers at Amoskeag Falk weie meeting tfieir 
share of disif)pointment De^te the impiovements that had 
been acconqplished, die result was far from satisf actoiy to the 
owners ci the taulL The incoiporation had paid Mr. Prichaid 
about ei|^t hundred dollars for his mill and machineiy. and 
the valuation of the property had not increased in proportion 
to die outlay in in^Hovements and investment According^ 
it was unanimously decided to sell out if a purchaser could be 
found. 

During die twelve years diis company had existed it had 
en^loycd four agents, the diree besides Mr. GiOis being 
Philemon Walcott, chosen in November. 1812; John C 
Moore, elected April 26, 1813; Frederick G. Stark, elected 
at the annual meeting July 28, 1813. There were twelve 
stockholdeis at this time, all living in the vicinity and most of 
them faraiers. 

Early in die year 1822, one of the directors of die 
con^>any , knowing of his investments and associations with the 
manufacturing business, wrote to Mr. Samuel Slater of Provi- 
dence, R. L, for a k>an of money to be secured by a mortgage 
upcm die mill property. This cone^xmdent also stated that he 
took pleasure in sending him a product, not of the mill, but of 
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die river diat afforded die power to cairy oa die manufacture 
ing. The offering was a fine salmon which had been caught 
at the foot of the falls, famous for their fisheries. While die 
requeft for a loan was not granted, Mr. Slater was so 
in^iiessed with the account of the opportunity for manufacturing 
operations at Amoskeag. that the following summer he made a 
ti^> in his top cjpiMe to the place, calling on hb way at die 
mill of Kirk (Bo^^ then a noted manufacturer in New 
EniJand, Driving dirough Eaft Chelmsford he found Mr. 
Boot superintending a gang of laborers at woHl excavating for 
the foundation of d^ firft Merrimack MilL 

The keen judgpient of Mr. Slater quickly foresaw the 
possibility of success at Amoskeag Falls, and though he did 
not give the assistance die immediate owners of the corporation 
desired, he went home to encourage a man in his employ, Mr. 
C^ney Robinson, to buy the miO and privilege. He seems 
to have loaned Mr. Robinson between four and five diou- 
sand doDars toward making the purchase, and October 22, 
1822, the property passed from the possession of a corporation 
into die hands of an individual. 

Mr. Robinson was a native of Attleboro, Mass., and 
though he had had but little eiqperience as a manufacturer of 
cotton goods, he was somediing of a mill man. He also had 
a keen per^iective of die future, and planned far ahead of his 
building. A m<»ith previous to obtaining the cotton mill he 
had acquired die saw and griA mill formerly owned by Jonas 
Harvey and later by the Stevens brodiers, having seWted its 
site for the location of a new mill he had in nund to buiU. 
Antic^iating the rise in real estate that was likely to come from 
his proposed improvement of the manufacturing at Amoskeag, 
he purchased die McGregor farm of some eii^t hundred acres 
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lying along the weft bank of tKe Merrimack and tKe Bkxiget 
estate of about three hundred acres on Black BrooL In his 
enthusiasm he entered mto other real estate q)eculations, until 
it was evident his ideas were not governed by his ability to 
cairy them out Cinsequently he did not succeed in keeping 
the wheds of cotton and woolen manufacture turning success* 
fully. Starting in to build the new mitt he had in mind, 
before long he was obliged to bonow more money in order to 
cairy on his manufactuiing and building. He succeeded in 
obtaining a k>an of $6025.1 2 of Lamed Pitcher, of Seekonk, 
Mass.. and Ira Gay, of that section of old DunstaUe now 
Nashua, N. H. Both of these gendemen were manufacturers 
of cotton machineiy. Mr. Robinson secured them with a 
mortgage on one-half of the property under date of Novem- 
ber 6, 1824. It is interesting to note the items included in 
this instiument of conveyance, which are as f oUows : 

One-half of ei^^t acres and one-half of land on which 
is the new unfinished cotton factoiy, saw and giift miU, on the 
westei^ skie of the Merrimack I^er, at the head of Amos- 
keag I^slls, also one half of the oU Amoskeag G>tlon and 
Woplen Manufactoiy, also the following machineiy,— four 
spinning frames of seventy-two spmdles each, one mule of 
one hundred and ninety-two spindles, one speeder with 
twen^-four spindles, nine cards, four breakers, hve finishers, 
one drawing frame with three heads, ten power looms, one 
dressing machine, one warping machine, one spooling frame, 
etc 

By this deed we understand that the mitt erected by Mr. 
Piichard twenty years before was stiU in operation and equip- 
ped with five hundred and four spindles and ten looms. The 
'new mitt' since knovm as the 'Bett Mitt," had evklendy not 
progressed far m its constructbn. This is the laft mention 
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that is made of die saw iiiill« which had stood for more than a 
quarter ci a century, a conspicuous landmariL of the beginning 
of industiy at Amoskeag FaUs. It was probabtf torn down 
before the completion of the new mill, for the latter muft have 
stood nearly on its site. It is claimed by those who remember 
this factory that a part of the foundation wall on the soudieaft 
comer is still visible a little above die site of the Cheney paper 
milL It muft be remembered diat the contour of the bank 
above diis spot has been somewhat changed with the building 
of the 4>ridge ; diat there was a bend in the liver which does 
not show now, and that where the entrance is made to the 
bridge considerable filling was d<»ie« There was a space of 
about twenty feet between this mill and the old mill, which 
stood below. The latter stood upon a slight bhiff, and below 
it was the path which gradually grew into a roadway leading 
down to Ben's Kidge ^>anning the weft branch of the river 
over to Fishing Island, on which there was soon to be erected 
yet anodier facttny, with machine sh<^>s, boarding houses, and 
other buiUings. 

While Mr. Robinson possessed unbounded enthusiasm, 
which is a valuable asset, yet the men moft interested in his 
elf orts, the mortgagors, soon realized that he was not likely to 
be successful. So, on January 24, 1 825, within du'ee months 
of making the k>an they foreclosed the mortgage, and came into 
possessicm of one-half ci the mills and machinery. On May 6, 
of die same year, Mr. Slater paid Mr. Robinson diree diou« 
sand dollars for the other half, and cleared him of all 
intereft and obligations in the mills. 

The three owners, Messrs. Pitcher, Gay and Slater, 
with years of experience and entire confidence in die ultimate 
success of die undertaking, decided to enlarge the plant by 
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finishmg the second miD and by btiiUing another on the island. 
To do this they interested other parties in the enteiprise» the 
new members of the company being Dr. Oliver Dean* of 
Medway, Lyman Titfany* of Salisbiiry. and WiDard Sayles» 
of Boston, Mass. The conveyances by which this company 
was organized show that Messrs. Slater, Dean, Titfany and 
Sayles became each the owner of one-fifth of the stock, while 
Messrs. Pitcher and Gay retained one-tenth each. This 
organization was completed December 17, 1825. Oliver 
Dean was chosen agent, and die tide of the new firm 4>ecame 
'The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company." From the for- 
mation of this company, under the name diat has become 
widely known, begins an unbroken story of the rise and 
progress of manufacture at Amoskeag FaUs. 

Litde seems to have been done by the new company 
during the winter, but in April, 1826, active operations were 
begun. Dr. Dean was re-elected agent, and Lyman Tiffany 
was made president, while the board of directors was 
composed of Messrs. Slater, Sayles, Pitdier and Gay. With 
experience and sufficient capital at their command, the new 
owners began at once to develop the resources of their 
purchase. 

The OU Mill which Mr. Robinson had repaired, was 
fitted with improved machinery, so it soon became a scene of 
activity. The new buikling which he had begun to buiU, 
eighty by forty feet and two Aories, was enlarged sixty feet in 
length and twenty-five in width, while another story was added 
to its hei^t This mill, now one hundred and forty by sixty- 
five feet in size, was equ^)ped for the manufacture of ticking. 
In 1827 die company erected another building ei^^ty by forty 
feet on Fishing Island, reached by Ben*s Bridge. This 
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buildmg was oiigbally intended for a machine diop» but the 
manufactuie of ticking had become so profitable that it was 
enlaiged fifty feet in length by thirty in width and fitted to 
make the same kind of goods as were being turned out in die 
second or 'Beil MiD,* as it was known. A small machine 
shop was soon after bdlt on the mainland not far from the 
OU Mill, and later another shop of this kind was erected on 
the Island. 

The f abiics manufactured by the du'ee mills soon became 
%ifidely and favorabty known as the 'A C A' ticking. The 
trade maris was probal^ taken from the initials of the 
Amoskeag Company, with the suffix A signifying the beft 
quality. So wdl did these goods merit the term the taKsmanic 
letters soon made the mills famous. And this wdl-earned 
reputation, which was the foundation of ito pro^>erity, has 
been the motto of the Company in all die vicissitudes and 
successes of a kmg and creditable career. 

The du'ee mills and thdr enyironmento presented a moA 
picturesque qipearance. The oUeft was beginning to show 
the evidence of its age, while it stood so nearfy overhanging 
the predpitous bank of rocks that it ahnoit du'eatened to fall 
into the river. Juft across die mill ]rard was a smaD machine 
shop and beyond this die chister of dwellings which had 
recently been bdlt by the company for the accommodation of 
its officials and operatives. 

A little more dian a rod above this weather-beaten 
structure, equally as ck>se to the rocky bank, and nearer the 
foaming waters of the rapids, stood the larger factory already 
drsignatrd as die 'Bell MiH,' on account of die bell which 
hung in its belfry, rung to call the operatives to wodc in the 
early morning, and to warn them at nine o'clock in die evening. 
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to discard the cares of die day and seek tKe repose of nii^t 
that diey mi^t find renewed strengdi for another day*s toil. 
A memorial of this pioneer factory exists in our curfew bell, 
which regularly reminds us that the fife of our dHy dates its 
beginning from that monitor across die river, when the three 
small miOs were laying the foundation for future enterprises 
that were to make the coming day the metropolis of the slate. 

Juft below the lower or old mill was a well-worn path 
leading down to 'Ben*s Bridge*' which spanned the branch 
of the Merrimack ranning between the western mainland and 
the island. The liver, swollen by die floods of ^>iing, made it 
a difficult undertaking to reach the island during die fishing 
season, even in the canoe made by 'Uncle Sam' Stark* who 
was noted for making the beft canoes ever used at the Falls. 
As the island was a favorite fishing resort, as early as 1804 
Judge Samuel Blodget planned to build a serviceable bridge 
across the stream, and he intrusted the work to his son Benja- 
min. It proved no ea^ matter to dirow the massive timbers, 
two giant i»nes cut in Gotfstown, across the surging waters. 
But the young biidge builder proved equal to die undertaking, 
and his work became known as 'Ben*s Biidge.' It was over 
diis structure, twenty-five years and more later, that the 
operatives in die Island Mill passed and repassed daity going 
and coining from their work. 

The Island Mill, so called for reasons that muft be 
obvious, stood upon that historic qpot of land dividing die river 
bek>w the FaUs. Before the advent of die white man it was 
a great fishing place for the Indians, and when diey were 
finally deprived or their li^ts elsewhere die island was alkiwed 
them as their heritage. Hidier they and their descendants 
were in die habit of coining annually for a long period, and 
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then mote inegulaily until their last visit was made in 1848. 
During one of thdr visits, in the heyday of manufacture there, 
a young hdian couple weie married on the isle, the cetemony 
made picturesque by a combination of civilized and barbaric 
services. The bride was attired in a gpwn made of bright red 
silk bandanna handkerchiefs, which the residents had collected 
and made mto a diess veiy much to her delight 

Amodceag had now become a unique factoiy village, 
one of the pioneer hamlets in the country, wheie the mills 
were the magnets to draw many of the beft and brig^teft of 
the sons and daughters of northern New EngUnd. 

Labor never stood hi^jtua in public opinion, which rules^ 
the standard of society, and the factories were the moft attrac- 
tive places to earn an honeft dollar. They offered, too, the 
first opportunity for women to obtain dired remuneration for J^ 
work away from home. If the pay seems small in the com- 
parisons of to-day, the demands for personal comfort were leu 
in proportion, a few dollars sufficing to afford the necessities as 
weD as the luxuries of life, so that few, if any, went back to 
their homes, or to new homes of their own making, without 
wdl-^Ded purses. So rapidly had people settled about and in 
this new town, there codd not have been leu than a hundred 
families living within reach of the mills, moA of them on the 
west side of the river. 

hi dKMe days the country traffic was wtioUy carried on 
by boats that plied on the Merrimack between here and 
Boston, or by the heavy, canvas-covered wagons moved by 
slow-going ox teams. Stage lines ran daily du'ough the place, 
stopping for dinner and to exchange passengers, it mi^t be, 
at Amoskeag Inn, duis keeping die little manufacturing hamlet 
in touch with the workL So far and wide had die fame of 
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the new milk extended that it was no unconunon sight to see 
a whole load of passengers set down at diis famous hostdry, 
who had come all the way from the homes of the Green 
Mowitain State to work in the factory. They were a robuft, 
good-natured class of f ortune-sedLers, not a few of whom have 
descendants with us to-day. Altogedier the picture was one 
of great promise, and Amoskeag was begbming to take on the 
air of importance belonging to the duiving centre of population 
that then seemed certain to become the metropolis of the 
Merrimack. 

Yam was spun by hand and its neat skeins were the 
c<Hnmon amcncy of trade. The operatives were paid with 
it, the grocer received it for his goods, the landlord for his 
rentals, the promoters of the industry got it for remuneration 
for their services, and even the grizzled, old stager, Roblnns, 
who was a familiar figure in those days and scenes, tock it as 
fare, finding easy diq>osal of it as soon as he had passed 
beyond the radius of its manufacture. So yam was legal 
tender everywhere, and no one was the poorer. 

The three mills that were the source of this thrift and 
prosperity were all consumed by fire. The Island Mill was 
destroyed on the morning of May 14, 1840, the first fire of 
importance within the present territory of Manchester, and at 
the time it was the topic of considerable discussion and not a 
litde regret The Bell Mill and its older companion, with the 
machine shop, were burned on the night of March 30, 1 848. 
Already the tide of manufacture had started on the opposite 
side of the river, and no more mills were built to take the 
places of these pioneers. But there were other buildings of 
more or less importance erectedh on the island. The laA 
boarding house left standing at the time of the fire remained 
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until b die eaily sixties when that, too» fell a victim to the 
flames. James Humphrey built a machine shop on the site of 
die factory. Besides this diere was a foundry, a dye house, 
and in 1845, John Cleworth & Son had a reed shopdose by. 
Cyrus Baldwin was foreman of tfie shops owned by the 
Gmipany. A few years later he invented a seamless bag 
that proved valuable. Among tfie workmen who became 
more or less noted were Samud H. Roper, who made 
die first steam carriage, and George A. Rcdlins, maker of 
steam engines m Nashua for several years. No doubt diere 
were odier buildings of peibaps less account, but fire on a 
summer nig^t m 1862 destroyed die lot, and die manufacturing 
industry dien being firmly k>cated on die eaft bank, die island 
ceased to be a centre of activity. The rocky isle, partially 
clothed widi a growth of stunted bushes, aifcmls but a waning 
memoiy now of die times when it was die moft famous resort 
in New Enghmd, or a part of die scene where a great 
manufacturing industry began. No successor of *Ben*s 
Bridge,* spans die river, while *Uncle Sam*s* canoes have 
vanished with a day that is no more, so whoever wodd visit 
die storied qx>t muft do it at risk of limb and life. 



CHAPTER IV 

LAND AND WATER POWER 

IN those days, when Amoskeag flouiished and die Weft 
Side, widi promise of future prestige, was the scene of 
activity and progress, across tfie Menimack were acres of 
sand dunes, a picture of desolation framed in with a back- 
ground of pitch-pne foreft, and a frontage of free-running 
river. It is true diere were a few farms scattered over die 
landscape, like oases in a desert ; diere were life and busde 
along the canal, with its moving flotillas of lumbtf rafts and 
boats of merchandise ; diere were, too, tfie husde and uproar 
accompanying the fisheries of die q>iing months ; but no indi- 
/ cation of tfie fulfillment of Judge Bkxlg^t's dream. 

While the success of the little body of manufacturers 
had been such as to warrant than die assurance of pushing 
ahead along broader lines, it was felt, also, that die time had 
come when private effort muft be succeeded by corporate en- 
deavor. A meeting of the six owners of the miUs, Ira Gay, 
Oliver Dean, Willard Sayles, Lyman Tiffany and Lamed 
Pitcher, die latter also acting as attorney for Samuel Slater, 
was held in the counting room of die BeD Mill, and a petition 
was drafted asking the state legislature dien in sessioq^ power 
and protection to raise one million dollars, an almoft fabulous 
sum for diose days, with which to devek>p the business they 
had planned to execute. Again die state legislature looked 
with favor upon the request of die struggling manufacturers, 
and die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company was incorporated 
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according to the laws of die Slate of New Hampshire on 
July I, 1831, with an audiorized ci^Htal of one mfllion dollars. 

Five days after die last incorporation the partners of die 
old firm met and conveyed its property to tfie new corporation 
for one hundred thousand dollars. At eight o'clock sharp, on 
die evening of July 1 3, of the same mondi, anodier meeting, 
die first under die new regulations, was held to perfect the 
organization of the Amoskeag Manufacturing G>rrq>any. Dr. 
CXiver Dean was chosen chairman, and Ira Gay clerk of the 
meeting. A connmittee of three was selected to draft by-laws 
to govern the con^Mny, and an adjoununent was made until 
the f<Jbwing morning at ei^^t o'clock at tfie same fJace. At 
that meeting the bylaws offered by tfie committee were 
adopted, and die aimual meetbg appointed to behdd on some 
date m July. Ljrman Tiffany was chosen die firft president; 
Ira Gay, clerk; CMiver Dean, treasurer and agent; Lyman 
Titfaiiy, Ira Gay and Willard Sajries, directors. It could now 
be said that die Amoskeag Manufacturing G>mpany was a 
reality aixl prepared to begm its career m eameft. 

The firft mill at Lowell had been set in opcalbon m 
1823, and others buik diere since; in Lawrence cotton manu- 
hcturing had begun, so that manufacturing could be said to 
be m a progressive condition akmg the Merrimack River 
where its waterfalls afforded eicellent facilities. It was during 
this initiative period that M. Chevalier, tfie noted French 
eoonomift, who had been sent to this country lo inspeA die 
pubfic works of tfie United States, while visiting fint manu- 
f adories of tfie Merrimack vaDey, said : 

The inhabitants possess to tfie hidieft degree'a genius 
for merhanirs. They are patient, skilHul, full of invention; 
they muft increase in manufactures. 
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Dr. Dean was contmued as Agent and Tieasurer of the 
Company until die annual meeting, I834» when he declined 
to serve in the firft capacity any longer, having decided to 
throw aside a part of his burden, but he accepted die office of 
Treasurer. A litde later he retired to his beautiful fann 
m Framing^iam, Mass., where he lived until 1843, when 
he removed to Boston. But he did not rdinquish his intereft 
at Amoskeag. 

The founders of the G>mpany had been ambitious and 
not limited by cunent influences or conditions. The leaders 
looked forward to die founding of an enteiprise that should be 
worthy of die power kicated here. The tattt objeA dien to 
be obtained was the ri^t of eminent domain, not only for die 
water privilege but for the ownership of such land as would 
be needed for the sites of future mills. Ay , they went anodier 
step and sou^t die possession of adjoining territory that at 
sometime would be die heart of a large town, certain to follow 
the devdopment of their resources. Accordingly they quiedy 
began purchasing the adjacent land, until their deeds covered 
over seven hundred acres of country on die weft side of the 
Merrimack. This land, as well as subsequent purchases, was 
not bought as a matter of immediatrt profit or for speculation, 
but to enable die Conq>any to fortify itself for wodc and for 
the benefit of the coming metropolis, which they anticipated 
widi as sanguine an expectation as that of Judge Bkxlget, 
^^len he foresaw die inevitable utiGzadon of die hydraulic 
power inherent in the "hideous* r^iids of Namaske. 

A reconnoissance by competent engineers shovred that 
not only'could die hydraulic power of the river be more con- 
veniently utilized on die eaft bank, but the natural features of 
the adjoining land afforded better conditions for the erection 
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of mills. Thus tfadr puichasng agents enlarged their field of 
actiont and before tfie close of the year 1834 the Company 
was in possession of tfie territory from above die Falls and 
extending south to Merrill's Road, now Young*s Road, which 
led to MerrilTs ferry; eaft to Robert Hall*s farm and Israd 
Young*s; north-eaft to Wilson & Jackson*s pfoperty; north- 
weft to the farm of Moses Davis. The wisdom of this action 
has been proven by die results that have followed. It has 
given our dty streets laid out with regularity and directness ; 
tfie building scope wider and heaUiier dimensions; in truth, it 
has added beyond estimation to die general attractiveness 
v^nchever way one turns. This poli^ was extended outside 
of die tD%m limits in oider to obtam complete control of tfie 
water power of this section of the MerrimacL At die 
annual meeting July 8, 1835, Harvey Hartshorn was chosen 
Agent, and at tfie meeting it was unanimous^ voted that die 
Ownpany gain contiol, possession if possible, of die water 
piivileges between Amoskeag and Concord. Negotiations 
were accordingly immediately begMn widi that objeA in view, 
and tfie fiift property acquired was tfie miO at Hooksett 
The stock of die Hoduett Gmipany was taken by Willard 
Sayles, 24 shares; John Nesmith, 18 shares; Richard H. 
Ayer, 10 shares; Isaac HiD, Gmcoid, 10 shares; Foster 
Town, 4 shares ; Samud Bdl, 4 shares ; Thomas Nesmith, 
2 shares. These 72 shares were q)pnused at $400 each, and 
tfie hoUen were given an equal number of shares m die 
Amoskeag Manufactuiing GMopany at $1,000 a share, tfie 
difference in die amounts being equaKred by cash or notes 
bearmg mtereft. 

At die time die Hooksett Mill was merged in die Amos- 
keag G>mpany it had about 7000 ^nndles. The company 
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was oigadzed m 1823, and began at tfie tune the manufac- 
ture of a new line of fabrics in these parts, the making of 
mousseline de laines. While die experiment proved that diere 
were promising possibilities in this direction tfie venture was 
not entirely a success. No particular difficulty was encoun- 
tered so far as manufacturing the fabric was concerned, yet tfie 
machinery of the mill would not produce satisfactory results in 
the printing. Thus tfie cloth was sold to a firm in Taunton, 
Mass., which had improved machineiy capable of finishing die 
work. The result under die managanent of die Amoskeag 
Manufacturing G>mpany I shall have occasion to describe later 
on. 

In October and December of 1835 die Company obtained 
possession of the Union Locks and Canal Company in 
control at Amoskeag Falls, die Isle of Hooksett Canal 
Company and the Bow Canal Company. April 27, 1836, 
the Concord Manufacturing C<»npany, owning over a thousand 
acres of land and controlling the power at Garvin*s Falls, was 
merged into the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. The 
stock of die former company was taken at one thousand 
dollars, paid in sufficient shares of die Amoskeag at one 
diousand dollars each. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany now possessed full control over all die water power on 
the Merrimack between Sewall*s Falls at Concord, and as far 
south as the limit of Manchester. May 19, 1892, die 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Onnpany diqxwed of the land 
about Garvin*s Falls and the water ri^ts ^^lich they had 
purchased of the Concord Manufacturing Compaiiy, in 1 836, 
to William A. Russell, of Boston, trustee for the Garvin's Falls 
Power Company, the latter company hoUing the same until 
Novanber 20, 1899, when the land and water privilege 
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passed mto die possessioD of the Manchester Tractkm, Light 
and Power Onnpany. 

Besides these interests the G>mpany obtained by pur- 
chase two and forty-four one-hundredths of an acre of Und in 
Litchfield nearly opposite Moore*s Fails, and also one and one 
twenty-seventh of an acre on the weft side of the river at 
Cromwdl*s Falls, about a mile bdow Thornton's Ferry m 
MenimacL July 31, 1906, the G»npany purchased of die 
Spaulding, Jones Power Company eight acres of land on the 
weft bank of the river in the town of Merrimack, bounded 
as follows : 

Beginning at the southweft comer of said land, at a point 
on the easterly line of the land of die G>ncord & Montreal 
Railroad; tli^ce easterly to a point or bound on the 
Merrimack River about diree rods above or north of Dumplin 
Biodc; thence northerly by die Menimack River to Una of 
Horatio Bowers; thence westerly bv said Bowers land to die 
land of the Gmcord & Montreal Railroad; thence soudiedy 
bv said railroad land to die pobt firft mentioned, ccmtaining 
about ei|^t acres. 

At die same time possession was secured of a trad of 
land lying in LitchfiekL and adjdning on the south die Gxn- 
pany*s land in that town, togedier with 'all die ri^^t, title and 
inteieft of every kind, nature and desci^ition, which we 
(Spaulding, Jones Power G>mpany) or any of us have in and 
to said land or water ri^^ts, in die Merrimack River, between 
Manchester and Nashua, N. H.' Taken in its completeness 
die acquisition of this long series of die water ri^ts of the 
Merrimack River, as hdd by die Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company to-day, coft a laige amount of numey, to say nothing 
of die difficulties sometimes encountered in obtaining die 
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The new Company having become fairly started upon 
its pkm of development and improvement, no cessation of 
activity was allowed. The progress was not npaaooSc but 
moved evenly and constantly oawmcd. Those were busy 
years, not so much in die manufacturing department, thou|^ 
every spindle was kept in motion, as in die application of more 
power, and m die construction of new buildings and die fitting 
of them for an increasing volume of business. 

The year 1836 Mritnessed die beginning of actual work 
in carrying out die plans of manufacture on die eaft bank of 
die Merrimack The wooden sections of die early dams, built 
by Samuel Bkxlget and Gen. John Stark, for die benefit of 
their mills on die eastern bank of die river, and the Stevens 
brothers on die weft side were rqiaired, and die f <Jlowing 
year workmen began the oHistruction of a new stone dam, 
with guard locks. The walls of die latter portion were made 
of solid masonry a few yards below the entrance to die 
Bkxlget canal, and a basin or reservoir was formed on very 
neady die same site of die oU Blodget mill pond. To carry 
die water from this basin to the "upper level,* so caDed, a 
canal was cut ten feet deep and seventy-five feet wide at its 
entrance, but decreasing in width to fifty feet This passage 
was walled with stones laid in the moft substantial manner. 
Designated as the "upper canal,* for reasons that will soon be 
understood, this canal extends parallel widi die river for 5,480 
feet, or over a mile, when, at the foot of Central Street, it 
discharges its water into the 'lower canal' dirou^ die 'up- 
per weir,' with durteen sets of flashboards and a width of 
seventy-ei^t feet 

Another waterway, designated as die 'k>wer canal,' 
running between the firft and the river, was constructed along 
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the coune of tfie Blodget canal, until near tfie foot of Bridge 
Stieet» when it ccmtiniied on an independent coune southward 
to empty into tfie Merrimack at what is known as *tfie k>wer 
weir.* This oudet is close by die mouth of Cemetery Brook* 
and near die oU Namaske Mill later Obendam*s Hosieiy, 
and now the Southern Division store house of die Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. This canal enters the weir on a 
curve and is widened to about one hundred feet It is 6,900 
feet in lengdi, or over a mile and a third. 

Blodget*s canal connected widi die river juft above die 
oU Amoskeag Bridge, buik m 1792, the year before he 
began work on his great undertaking. In passing it is interest- 
ing to note that this was ptobaUy die firft bridge across the 
Merrimack,* though one was buik at Pawtucket Falls, Lowell, 
die same year, but does not seem to have been opened as 
early in the fall season by a few weeks. The oU Amoskeag 
bridge became unsafe in 1848; was washed away m 1851 ; 
nhuSk in 1881, and designated as die McGregor Bridge. 
The firft bridge at die Falls was buik m 1842 at a coft of 
$12,069; carried away by a freshet m 1852; rebdltm 1854, 
and stiD spans die stream. 

Bk)dget*s canal had three locks. The firft or *k>wer 
lock,* as it was known, was where the canal entered die 
river; the second was at die oudet of a "basin,* near where 
die paper miDs now stand; and the upper one was at die 
entrance of die water from die river. The width of this canal 
varied m different sections, and it was about a third of a mile 
in length. There was anodier set of locks, though it did not 
bdong to die Bk)dget system, at die foot of MeiriD's Falls 
where die ferry-way crossed the river juft above die present 
Granite bridge. These locks were of minor in^rtance 
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compared to die odiers. Upon taking possession of tfie land 
and water privileges the Amoskeag Manufacturing G>nq>any 
was obliged to guarantee that tfie canal and locks should be 
maintained for die benefit of the public as kmg as needed and 
kq>t in repair, according to the obligations of the Amoskeag 
Falls Lock and Canal Company, whose ri^ts they purchased 
in 1835. Within four years, upon die opening of die steam 
railroad, the canal began to fall into disuse, and in June, 1855, 
the state legislature granted die Company permission to 
discontinue the locks, which was done. The water in its 
descent from the upper to die lower canal falls twenty feet, 
and from the lower canal into the river, thirty-two feet 

At the annual meetiiig in July, 1837, President Hart- 
shorn was succeeded in his office by die dection of William 
Amory, of Boston, who heU die office for thirty-nine years, 
and to wliom bdongs the credit of being a clear-headed, 
aggressive official, never tiring in his zeal for die Conq>any, 
never deficient in his resources toward carrying out the plans 
relating to the ever-increasing industries 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FOUNDING OF A OTY 

THE prdumnaiy woik weD under way toward die 
development of manufacture on the eaft bank of the 
river, early in die year 1 838, negotiations were opened 
to purchase fourteen acres of land and the ri^ts to the water 
power to run such mills as they might build, by certain . men 
moft of whom had interests in die Amoskeag Manufacturing 
ConqMmy, and petition was submitted to die annual sessbn of 
die legislature for a charter. This a<3 of incorporation was 
granted under die name of the Stark Manufacturing G>mpany, 
so called in honor of General John StaA, and die capital 
stock was fixed at five hundred thousand dollars. The man- 
bers of the new organization met on September 26, 1838, 
and dected its firft board of officers* Nathan Appleton was 
chosen president ; George W. iGmball, clerk, and John A. 
Buraham was elected agent Nathan Appleton, George W. 
Lyman, Willard Sajrles, Francis Cabot Lowdl, William 
^pplelon, William Amory and Samuel Henshaw were chosen 
as board of directors. William Amory was elected treasurer. 
It will thus be seen that almoft die entire personnel was made 
up of those interested in the oMer company. 

Immediately upon its organization die new corporation 
entered into an agieement widi die Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Onnpany lo begm die construction of what has become 
known as Stark Mill No. 1, and which was completed eaily 
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in the fonowing year. It was one hundred and fifty feet long, 
by fifty feet wide, with a picker house of thirty feet in length 
at the lower end. 

Upon the completion of Mill No. I it was at once filled 
with machineiy, and die manufacture of cotton goods was 
begun on the eaft bank of the Menimack. Six tenement 
blocks or boarding houses, as they were then called, were also 
erected for the Stark G>mpany by die Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, and die transformation of die scene on this side of 
the river was such as to amaze die inhabitants. BeD Mill 
and its companions on the weft side had a rival Where is 
now Canal Street was then fitted with a plank walk, which 
became a popular promenade, when at die close of die 
summer days die operatives sou^t die open air, glad of die 
esci^ from a day*s toil 

But this simple resort did not long enjoy the distinction 
of being the only attraction for pleasure seekers, as die trans- 
formation of die scene further removed from die river-'bank 
had already begun, and a lively intereft was awakened 
elsewhere. Early in die year 1838, the Amoskeag Com* 
pany builded a town upon paper, and with its customary 
pronqitness of action had proceeded to carry out the plan. 
Surveys were made, streets were laid out and house lob 
pk>tted. The principal thoroughfare or street was planned 
to run nearly parallel with the river, north and south. On 
account of its extravagant widdi, as it a|^>eared to the town*s 
people of those days, some of the citizens wanted to christen 
it Broadway; but it received die more modeft name it now 
bears from die fa<3 that when the survey was made a large elm 
tree was standing at a point which is now the head of Spring 
Street While it stood near die centre of die proposed 
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avenue, diis magnificent tree was allowed to remain for many 
yean, though finally it had to be encircled by a fence to 
proted it from passing teams. Tradition says diere were 
other trees of diis kind along the course, but there does not 
seem to be any proof to the claim. Twin rows of elms were 
afterwards planted along the sides of diis street for nearly a 
mile, according to action taken at a meeting of die stock- 
holders in November, 1 636, when it was voted 'to plant trees 
on Elm Street and other streets as dunight expedient' The 
following spring diis plan was carried into effect and elms and 
maples were set out along the main streets of diat time, so in 
a few years Manchester became noted for its beautiful shade 
trees, which in diis ultilitarian age are too rapidly disappearing. 

Chestnut and Pine, widi a short section of Union Street, 
were also laid out, while Merrimack, Manchester, Hanover, 
AmherA and G>ncord ran at right angles from Elm to Union. 
Two open tracts, which have since become Concord and 
Merrimack Squares, each containing then a small pond of 
water, were reserved for places of public promenade. Sites 
for church buildings, schoolhouses, public edifices, cemeteries* 
such as a weU modeled town would eventually need, were 
also a part of those eady specifications. 

VaDey Cemetery, one of die moA beautiful grounds in 
New England, was a wise foredioug^t of those town plotters, 
and at leaft six public coDunons, adding vasdy to die beauty 
and pleasure of the city, are due to their generosity and wise 
provisions. The streets were partially graded, and altogether 
there was now a striking hint of the coming metropolis. 

The next step was to transfer the ownership of certam 
parcds of diis promising property to the persons who would 
improve them. Accordingly a land sale was advertised, and 
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among tfie old papers and documents belonging to the Com- 
pany to-day is — 

PLAN 

OF 

LOTS OF LAND 

belonging to 

AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING CO. 
AT MANCHESTER. N. H. 

To be sold at Public Auction. 
Oct 24th. 1636. 

Thos. Moore*s Lithogi. Boston. 

TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

25% Cash on delivery of die Deeds, the balance in three 
notes of 25% each, the payment thereof to be secured by a 
mortgage on tfie premises and oayable in one. two and three 
years from the date of Sale wim intereft payable annually. 

A Quit Claim deed vrill be fumisheci by the Company, 
and fourteen days allowed for examination of the tide. 

CONDITIONS. 

All buildings on the Weft side of Ehn Street to be of 

or Stone & Slated. 

Every lot. laige or small will be sold with the restriction 
diat for the space of twenty-five years from date of sale only 
one single building, whedier store or dwelling house with its 
appurtenances, can be built thereon. 

N. B. Any further particulars will be made known at 
time of sale which will take {Jace on the premises at 
Manchester in die rear of die mills now erecting by die 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co.. on the 24th day of October. 
1836at IOo*clockA.M. 
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The lots at diis sale were within the bounds of Elm 
Street north to LoweU and south to Central; east half way 
between Pine and Union Streets. At that time Pine stopped 
at Hanover running south, but was extended four years later. 
Laurel was not laid out then. On the west of Elm Street 
there were sixteen lots listed, and on the east side two hundred 
and fifty lots. Eighty-four lots were sold diat day, while 
many of the others were disposed of at private sales during 
die foDowing three years. 

Number 4, situated on Concord Street, east of Pine, 
was the first lot sold for duee hundred dollars to Levi JewelL 
William Amory purchased die second sale. No. 5, for $300. 
James Bumham, No. 6, for $425. Wilbur Gay, lot No. 7, 
for $575. A woman, Mrs. Anna Hayes, of Londondeny, 
was the first person to build on the land bought diat day. 
Among the other buyers were the following weD-known 
persons: Francis Cabot Lowell, David A. Bunton, Foster 
Town, Hiram Brown, Ziba Gay, Samuel D. Bell; on Concord 
below Pine Street, Jonas L. Padcer, two lots, Willard Sayles 
and Samud B. Kidder, one each in 1 639. 

The sale of land in 1 638 was followed by other disposals 
of lots at auction in die succeeding years; October 6, 1 639; 
September 1 , 1 843; in August, 1 844, and again in Septem- 
ber of the same year; September 30, 1845; October 21, 
1846; May 3, 1679; April 17, 1880; and May 28, 1887. 
During aD diis time diere were several private sales. This 
land conveyed to individuals or companies, it should be re- 
membered, was nearly aD located in what has since become 
die business section of the city, where, in many cases, one 
square foot to-day brings more than the entire lot did at diat 
period. 
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Intervemng auction sales have taken place bom time to 
time, the last occuiring on Juie 4, 1692, when a iiniiled num- 
ber of house lots were sold on Coofidge Avenue, KeDey, 
Bremer and Cartier streets. 

March 16, 191 2, the Company made the foUowing offer 
to employees of five years standing who desired to huild houses 
for themselves: 

During die year 1912, die G>mpany will sell and deed 
to any such employee, a lot of land bO oy 100 feet, in the 
section lying between Coolidge Avenue and Rock Rimmon. 

The G>mpany will give a deed with die ordinary 
restrictions, limiting die house to be built to two tenements, 
and will accept a first and second mortgage, each for one-half 
of the purchase price of die land. Should a house in accord- 
ance widi diese restrictions be built on the lot within one vear 
after the conveyance, these mortgages will be allowed to 
remain without interest so long as the mortgagor remains in the 
employ of die G>mpany and continues to occupy the house. 
At the end of five years, should die mortgagor continue in the 
Company*s employ and in die occupancy of die house, the 
second mortgage will be surrendered for the consideration of 
one dollar. At die end of ten years should die mortgagor 
still continue indie G>mpany*s employ and in the occupancy of 
the house, the first mortgage vrill be surrendered for the con- 
sideration of one dollar, hi case of death, his heirs will succeed 
to his rights under diis agreement, but such rights cannot 
odierwise be transferred widiout die consent of the Qmipany. 

Should a house approved by the Gimpany, be bmk on 
said land and shouU the buiMer desire to bonow money to 
pav for same at any savings bank in the city, the G>mpany 
wul arrange to give such bank, a first Hen on the entire property. 

Within a short time over one hundred persons signified 
their intentibns of improving diis opportunity. 
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The result of the awakenmg coming bom carrying into 
etfect the Company's plans and the building of die brick 
structures down by the canal is almost starring to contemplate. 
In 1836, when the first surveyor mapped out the streets and 
staked the k>ts for buildings only fifty people were Eving 
within die territory. In eight years it was incorporated as a 
city, with a population of 10,125. In I860 die number of 
inhabitants had increased lo over twenty diousand. 

In 1841, a new brick building with stone trimmings and 
a frontage of ninety feet on Elm Street, widi sixty feet on 
Market Street, erected on the G>mpany*s land, became the 
piide and boast of the newly incorporated city. A square 
ckxk tower rose from the centre of the ridge pole of diis new 
town house, and diis was surmounted by a huge golden eag^ 
supposed to be typical of liberty. 

Upon November 9, 1838, immediately following the 
first auction sale of land, it was voted by die Directors of the 
G>mpany to build a brick structure suitable for a tavern, and \ 
at a meeting by the same body February 9, 1839, diis action 
was made more definite by selecting the east comer of EJm 
and Menimack Streets for its site, and stqwlating diat it 
shouU have a slated roof, but shouU not exceed $8,000 in 
cost b 1840, Mr. William Shq)herd took possession of the 
new hotel, the first erected in the busmea section of the town, 
and as the Manchester House it was wid^ and favorably 
known for many years. 

Speaking in a business sense, at that penod. Elm Street 
began where Shq)herd*s tavern stood at the comer of Merri- 
mack Sireetand extended to Lowdl Street, with an occasional 
break in the frontage of die buildings. The most conspicuous 
of these broken links was an open space just above the town 
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kouse* and ccMnprisiiig the land where Patten*8 block now 
stands, which was then devoted to a market gaiden. 

Meanwhile (actoiy buiUing along Amoskeag canals, 
progressing widi uninteirupled n^idity, was the incentive to 
diis wonderful increase of business and population, ki 1 639, 
die Amoskeag Manufacturing G>mpany built for tfie Stark 
corporation a second mill of exacdy the same size and plan as 
the first Five years later, in 1 844, the G>mpany added to 
these another mill standing between the two, with a frontage 
of one hundred feet and a pediment end surmounted by a 
cup(Ja. This structure united the others in such a manner as 
to form one complete building in die shape of a cross, the 
whole factoiy being five hundred and twenty feet in length, 
including die picker houses, and six stories in height This 
became known as Stark Mill No. 1 and contained 20,000 
spindles and 660 looms driven by one large and four small 
turbine wheels, the five having a total of eleven hundred horse 
power, which was obtained from die upper canal. 

In 1 846 the G>mpany built another factory, which was 
designated as Staric Mill No. 2. This mill had 1 9,564 spin- 
dles, 560 looms, and an aggregate of nine hundred horse 
power, also supplied from the upper canal. 

March 16, 1850, a fire broke out in Mill No. 1, which 
destroyed the upper story of the north Mring, the second section 
of diat mill, and did considerable damage to the machinery. 
Upon refitting diis mill for operation, die manufacture of 

*The asw lowii home, wliidi was the touroe of to much pride, was 
fattfltiaSMh On Afigist}2» 1644, it watdboovcrcd lobe oo fire, and iaiptte 
of all the orimittve fire desartanent could do» was burned to the ground, iowti$ 
curlew bdl, gold eagle and alL In October, IS45, another toiwnbouiewaa built 
on the lame she, and a new beU was placed In the belfry to ring the curlew, 
but the eagle loitnd no aucceawr, Thn bulldtog, with alteraUom and fcpain, 
li still standing noore nearly to Its original design than any other h*ftflng of 
III day« — ^Aimor* 
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tfamifmi iMigs, an inventioii of Cyrus BaldwiOt as dktady 
meDtioDeci was beguiit to be earned oo with success. Oi 
the 660 looms in MiD No. 1, 260 were given over to the 
manufacture of bags, while duck was woven in the others. 
These mills n^iich now manufacture sheetnigs, drillings, duck 
and bags, employed at diat time 1,150 operatives, of whom 
two hundred were males. The Stark Company had sixty-six 
tenements. The pay-roD was $30,000 a mondi ; the manu* 
factures aggregated 2,080,000 two-bushel bags, and eif^t 
million yards of sheetings and drillings annual^. It could 
now be truty said diat the great reserved power stored in 
Amoskeag FaDs had become an uoqpoitant factor in manufacture. 

In aD the Amoskeag Company has leased to the Stark 
Manufacturing Company twenty-^e miD powers, n^iich diat 
company still pays rental for. Besides diese, on Jnly 21, 
1860, the Company leased to Benjamin F. Martin one miD 
power, and on Januaiy 26, 1866, one mill power to the 
Amoskeag Axe Company. The laft named two powers have 
since been taken by the Amoskeag Paper Mills Company, so 
that to-day die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company furnish 
twenty-seven mill powers to other corporations than its own. 

It wiD be understood diat ten miD powers leased to the 
Menimack MiDs AuguA 31, 1847; diirty powers leased to 
the Manchester Print Works (five powers December 21, 
1858, nine powers March I, 1866, and sixteen April 10, 
1868;) two powers leased Namaske Mill, June 21, 1865; 
eii^t powers leased the Langdon MiDs (three July 21, I860, 
one May I, 1866, three January 30, 1869, one March 23, 
1872;) and sixteen powers leased the Amory A^^mufacturinc 
Company, July 8, 1880; — in aD sixty-six miD powers, are 
Dol c o n sidered in the above statement, as these were restored 
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to the Amoskeag Manufacturing Conq>any when the latter 
came into possession of the fonner concerns. 

A mill power is the right to draw thirty-eight cubic feet 
of water per second, where the head or face is twenty f eet, 
and inversdy proportional to diis where the head is different 
It is equal to about 65 horse power. 
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IN 1840 Hie Amoskeag Manufacturing G>nq>any began 
die construction ci two miDs on the eaft bank ci the 
river for tfienuelves. These were located juft bdow die 
Staik Mills, and were finished in 1841. They were fitted 
with macliineiy for manufacturing cotton goods simultaneously 
with their erection, and before MiDNo. 2 was fairfy completed 
work had been begun in the other. With the construction ci 
diese mills the Conq>any laid the foundations ci manufacture 
on die east bank ci the river, upon which has been built die 
plant ci today. 

David GiDis was chosen Agent of die new miDs at the 
time ci opening diem for manufacture, and he retained diat 
position until 1856, when he resigned to be succeeded by 
Ezeldd A. Straw. To this latter date the various departments 
had been under ditf erent superintendents. The old miDs at 
Amoskeag had been under the management ci William P. 
Newdl, from the retirement of Dr. Dean, until 1846. He 
vras then succeeded by Phindias Adams, who held the place 
for a year, when the office fdl to Charles W. Blanchard, who 
remained in control until die burning ci the BeD MiD and the 
oU Amoskeag MiD on the night ci March 30, 1848. By 
this time die Company had become firm^ established on die 
eaft side ci the river, and diese veteran fiructures were not 
replaced. Manufacturing was henceforth confined whoDy to 
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the *new milk,* thou;^ it was not until Fel»iiary 21, 1861, 
dial the Coiiq>any severed entirely its intereft across the liver. 
On diat date, immediate)^ following die destniction of the 
bridge connectiDg Amoskeag Island to the mainland, it removed 
its apparatus for making "batting* to the new mills. This 
woik had been conducted at die Island about seven years. 
The buildings here were consumed in the summer ci 1862 
by a fire believed to have been set by a party of boys. So 
all industry was checked at Amoskeag, until in 1871 die 
P. C. Cheney CcHiqiany started its paper mills upon die site 
<rf the old cotton milL 

The occasion of starting the machineiy at Amoskeag 
Mill No. I, was celebrated on die evening of November 1 7, 
1841, at Shepheid*s Tavern, where upwards of one hundred 
persons partook of a fine banquet followed by songs and 
^leeches. William A. Burke was president, and among die 
regular toasts was one to the "Machinists and Manufacturers 
oi Manchester,* responded to by William Amory, E^., 
'Distinguished for their mtelligence, ability and skill, their 
success and die prosperity ci Manchester, are caft in die same 
mould, forged in the same fire, and worked by the same gears, 
and muft be run together at equal, and I hope, uninterrupted 
and full speed forever.' 

'The Mechanics and Manufacturers in the employment 
ci die Amoskeag Manufacturing G>nq>any,' with re^xmse 
from Robert Read, Esq.: 'May their proq)enty dirough life 
be as propitious as die result of their combined skill and 
industry has been successful, to the establishment with which 
they are connected.' 

William A. Burke, president of the evening and master 
mechanic, responded to the toafi, 'Machine BdUing and 
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Manufaictiiniig — Quklren of the same parent — ^Domestic In- \ 
duslry. May all of us who are engaged m either calling 
continue as weD united as we are this evening, \^)ile ^indies 
are used or cotton gn>ws.* 

Among die regular toasb offered die following came 
early m die program, and we regret diat the name of die 
audier of the verses diat have not become immortal, but which 
served their puipose diat evening, is not given in the report of 
the fesdve occasion : 

* A ReeJ we have diat*s good and trae, 
Keeps filling and waiping always in view, 
The motion s done bodi quick and right, 
Brings out the dodi bodi striped and white. 

*hi die market well have a share. 

For with our Sayles can ncMie compare.* 

Machinists and Manufacturers of Manchester. — 'May 
health, wealth, pn>q;>erity and mutual friendship ever be theirs. 

'May the principles of temperance be implanted in die 
bosom ci every Mechanic and Manufacturer of Manchester.' 

Toasts were offered to Honor, inftueiKt and hng Itfe 
to the public spirited patrons of Manchester. 

Our Painter. — Thou^ a ChUd, yet by his superior skiD 
has proved himself a man. 

The Stark am/ Amodfeag Nem Mills. — Rioals but not 
enemks. 

A dozen other regular and vokmtary toasb were offered 
and reqxmded to by various persons present widi great fdidty, 
while among the songy sung was the foDowing cooqxMed for 
the occasion and sung by Mr. J. C. Horr of Meredidi i^idge. 
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AMOSKEACS NEW MILL 

Tii&c— The Poachcn 

Hurrah I hurrah I the work is done ; 

WeVe met here widi good will. 
To eat» to toaft, to celebrate 

The Amoskeag New MilL 
The old» the young* die rich, the poor, 

A common lot to all. 
Have met here to participate 

The sin by *Aaam*s fall." 

Among the woods and sandy plains, 

Where once the savage trod. 
Schools and Academies appear, 

And houses of our God. 
The village spires, die town house bell. 

Will tdl the ftranger here. 
As enterprising citizens, 

We hold our rights moft dear. 

Along her banks a noble ftream 

Rolls downward lo the tide. 
When pressing onward to its home 

Transporting boats do glide. 
Her *draulic powV moves every wheel. 

Subjected to the will. 
Where many a laborer finds employ. 

In Amoskeag*s New MilL 

The migh^ cars will roll along 

Beside me great canal. 
Where on one side the factories stand — 

The other side we dwell 
We*ll step into her lofty train — 

To Boston city go — 
Can dine and do our business up 

And back before you know. 
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Her noble shop where Master Burke 

Hath planned and built the means 
For manufacturing India goods 

Of cotton from New Orleans ; 
Her crew the nobleit of our sons 

Have rendered him their aid- 
By industry and prudent means 

Have found diemselves well paid. 

Odier toasts included *Our hoft — He is a good shepherd 
for he provideth well for his flock.* Fzekiel Blake, later over- 
seer of No. 3. 

*The Amoskeag Old MiDs, like a good watch» known 
by die uniformity of its ticking.' Responded to by WilfiamG. 
Means. 

January 24t 1 842 the Conq>any originated the firft banking 
qrstem in the lown« when it arranged to receive the funds of \ 
its employees as far as diey wished. This was not a 
q)eculative idea, but done for the accommodation of those 
who desired some safe place of deposit for their surplus 
earnings. This plan was continued until 1856, and then 
abolished as regular banks had been organized, and in die 
general overhauling of the mediods of die company it was not 
thought advisable to carry any longer a re^xmsibility diat was 
not profitable. Accordingly the money on hand was paid 
back to the depositors as fait as it was called for, diough it 
vras nearly or quite twelve years before the final dollar was 
returned to die owner. The amount on deposit at this time 
was, in round numbers, $175,000.00 on which was paid 
six per cent interest 

The need of a shop where diey could do their own 
tepainDg, as well as make new machinery, had been apparent 
from the firft. It will be remembered diat bodi die Bdl and 
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Island mills had been oiigbiaQy intended for such purposes, 
and when diey had been converted into cotton factories a 
small machine shop had been built» which was burned in 1846. 
Thus, in 1840. simultaneously widi die building of dieir firft 
mill on the eaft side, die G>mpany erected a machine shop for 
new work and repairing. This building, which was 260 feet 
in length. 36 in width, and diiee ftories in height was located 
upon a section of die lower canal and a continuation of the 
famous Blodget canaL The river at that time made a bend 
in towards die eaft bank and die weft wall of this shop was 
built out over the river as it then flowed* 

This natural b«id in the river, beginning near where die 
Blodget house ftood. which is now the site of die North 
Power station, somewhat interfered with the projed ci building 
along the eaft bank, so it was thou(^t advisable to ftrai|^ten 
die ftream by cutting for a considerable distance a new channel 
This muft be done by filling the original course of the river 
and cutting away the meadow land belonging to the McGregor 
Farm, so called, on the weft side, which Dr. Dean had 
occupied during his fiay m Amoskeag. Considerable -of die 
filling used at firft was obtained from the lot eaft of die canal 
and north of Pennacook Street where diere was a hillock, 
which was near the site of the firft school house in Manchester, 
buikled by subscrq>tion headed by Judge Bkxlget and die 
Stadu. This undertaking had not been completed before a 
freshet washed away neady all of the filling, so die work had 
to be resumed as if nothing had been done. The material 
this time was brou{^t over from die intervale land on the weft 
side already mentioned. The water in the old channel was 
deq> in many places, having a depth ci forty feet at the elbow 
of the curve, so die alteration was an expensive undertaking 
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but it not only improved the buildbg situatioD, but it added 
greatly to the building acreage on the east bank. The No. 9 
miD« as it was called« stands over die original couise of die liver. 

William A. Burke was made superintendent of the 
machine shop. Orders for machinery came in very rapidly* 
and the need of a foundry became apparent, as it was necessary 
to send to Chelmsford, Mass., for the castings. So in 1 842 
the G>mpany built a foundry north of the Machine Shop. 
This last building was considered an extravagant structure at 
the time, but within four years it was insufficient to meet die 
demands. In 1 846 what was known as the "'New Foundry** 
was built, 1 20 feet by 80 feet, ooc slory in height This was 
somewhat larger than the original building, and was constructed 
akmg lines of improvement Work in this building was 
discontinued in 1883, when a new foundry was built on the 
west side. 

In 1848 a new machine shop was also built, 260 feet in 
lengdi, 40 feet m width, and diree stories in height This 
was constructed on piles driven m die newly made land. 
During this period each mill had its own repair dqMurtment 
This same year of important improvements, the Company 
built a saw and grist mill on the east bank oi the river opposite 
^Fishing Island.** This miU was in operation for several years. 

Scarcely was the New Foundry built and equipped than 
an order came hem die Northern Railroad for a locomotive, 
and work was immediately begun upon this engiiie, which was 
completed so diat it was sent out of the yard at 2 o*clock, 
P. M., March I, 1849. This bcomotive was named the 
Etna, and I believe it was die first one made for diat road. 
Other orders overlapped each odier, and the second bcomotive 
was named the Geoeial Stark* and was sent out <rf the yard 
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at 5 o*cIock, P. M., June 27, 1849. A third engme, the 
Washington, was sent otf November 7, of the same year. 
Thus in the eaxiy stage of locomotive building, the Cowpaay 
won a high place m diat line of work, the orders coming in so 
rapidly diat in 1836 as many as sixty were built Aretas 
Blood was at that time supeiintendent of the machme shops, 
and Cyrus W. Baldwin was aga^t In 1859, after having 
made 232 locomotives, the C(Hi^>any sold out die interest in 
this work to the Manchester Locomotive Works, ci which Mr. 
Aretas Blood and Oliver W. Bayiey were the leading ^Hiits. 

That was a trying period in manufactures and industries 
of all kinds. The county was suffering everywhere from die 
bitter differences diat had aiisen between the people of the 
South and North. Affairs were depressed and business at a 
standstiL Unable to get cotton the mills were forced to shut 
down to a great extent Hence the management felt the 
necessity of keeping the machine shops running as far as 
possible. In the prosperous days the "'appmitice system** ci 
the old county had been followed, except that where seven 
years had been required across the ocean, diree yean came 
into vogue here. The young man wishing to foUow the 
<' vocation bound himself to work for diat term. The first year 
he leceived fifty cmts a day; die second year, stzty'^ix and 
two-diirds cents a day; the diird year, eighty-diree and one- 
third cents a day. This course OHnpieled he was certain of 
a steady position at good pay. 

The same year in which the Company doted out their 
manufacture of locomotives, Nehemiah S. Bean, one oi their 
workmen had been woddng out a new design of his for a steam 
fire engine. This was in reality an in^rovement upon one he 
had been instrumental in having built in Lawrence, which was 
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die first to be conslniclecl and put into service m New England. 
He was now so far advanced in his plans that the city of 
Manchester was mduced to give the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company an order for one ci these machines. This was 
made in season for die Company to exhibit it at the firemen*s 
muster in 1859. The pattern of this engine immediately 
finding favor, orders began to come in from all sections, until 
the Company was obliged to increase its force in the machine 
shops. It was not long before they were able to build and 
ddiver an engine widiin two months ci receiving the order. 
Every engine sent out was warranted to be <rf the best 
material and workmanship, and a competent engineer was sent 
lo put die machine in complete running order. While they 
were prepared to fill orders for various styles, the greatest calls 
were for dieir particular make of sinj^e and double harp tank 
engines. The firrt class of die new style was an engine diat 
weighed without fuel or water, about 5,700 pounds; about 
six diousand pounds ready for service. The second class of 
this s^ of engine fully equipped with fuel and water, weij^ied 
about 5,300 pounds. The first named was arranged to be 
drawn with horses, while the other was fitted to be drawn 
either by horses or men« The mn^ harp tank engine was 
stiO lighter, wei^ung with its su{^)lies, a little over 4,000 
pounds. 

The first class of these engines was often put to severe 
tests at firemen*s musters and parades, and won many prizes, 
and became a general favorite. From the initial date of die 
manufacture of this kind of machineiy in 1859 to the ck>se in 
1876, 550 steam fire engines were built, and these were not 
ooty sent to many of die largest cities of die United Stales, 
but to others in aH parts of die worU, among which may be 
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menticHied: Amoor, Russia; Aiequipa, Chiie» S. A., 2; 
London, Eng., 2; London, Province of Ontario, 2; Lima, 
Peru, S. A.; Sidney, New South Wales; Shanghai, China; 
Yokahama, Jif>an; and many other distant places. 

The record of the manufacture of steam fire engines was 
as follows: m 1839, five; 1860, twenty; 1861, eighteen; 
1862, seventeen; 1863, twenty; 1864, twenty-four; 1865, 
forty-ei(^t; 1866, fifty-seven; 1867, fifty-nine; 1868, thiity- 
diree; 1 869, twmty-five; 1 870, twenty-three; 1 87 1 , twenty- 
nine; 1 872, thirty-one; 1 873, fifty-eight; 1 874-5, thirty-seven. 
The whole number made was 504. The greatest number 
made in any one year was fifty-nine in 1 867. This year the 
first hofseless carriage was made under the supervision oi 
N. S. Bean, who was superintendent of the shc^ during the 
entire period. This engme of a ten-thousand pound model, 
became die pattern which did much toward making die 
engines of the Company such a success. One of their engines 
of this style was sent to Boston during the great fire in 1 872, 
and did most excellent woik. In fact it is claimed diat the 
fire was kept from crossing Washington Street largety diiough 
the efficient work of this machine. 

In 1876 the G>mpany closed out this branch of their 
industry to the Locomotive Works, which had previously 
taken the manufacture of steam locomotives. Agent Straw 
claimed diat direcdy there was not much money in the manu- 
facture of these steam fire engines, but it proved a great 
advertising medium for die G>mpany. The popularity ci 
diose engines, as the Kst <rf sales proves, was world-wide. 

The recovery from die panic of the late *50s was slow 
and uncertain, with positive evidence of civil war approaching. 
Most of the cotton miDs were obliged to shut down and 
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discharge dieir Ke^. An instance of this kind occurred in 
Lowdl, and when the war was over it was Uke Aarting new, 
with inexperienced help and few orders. Throu^ its machine 
shops the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company avoided dus 
break in its onward course. Tlie older men at work in the 
cotton millsy who were disqualified for going to the front, even 
had they wished to, were taken into these shops, and no sooner 
had the war broken out than the Company had an order 
for a k>t of Springfield rifled muskets. Tliese guns were 
firft-dass 45 calibre firearms, and every part was made in the 
shops here* ComfJete sets of roUs for making the barrels, 
flocking machines, bayonet machineiy — in fad, everything 
needed in manufacturing these weapons was made here. 
About 300 men were en^>loyed and 1 25 guns tumed out in a 
day. Six government in^)ectors were present to insped the 
guns at the close of eveiy day. Before the conflid was over 
25,000 of these guns had been made. One of the hammers 
used, in the days of gun manufacture, to ftraighten the barrels, 
is fiill to be seen in the shops where it is put to odier uses 
daily. There was also a contrad to make 1 7,000 breech 
loading caibines. The workmen on these were Gemians who 
understood the mechanical making of these weapons. The 
war closed before dus contrad was finished, and the guns 
were sold across the water. 

A breech-loading cannon was cafl in the foundry for a 
German inventor named Linder. From 1863 to 1866, the 
new McKay sewing machine, which could sew a shoe in a 
few seconds, became very popular, and the Company made 
between five and six hundred of these machines for the parties 
putting them on the market 

During the early flages of the manufacture of firearms 
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here die shops presented a veiy warlike appearance. FoDow- 
ing the famous 'Draft Riots' in New York, in 1863, it was 
rumored that an attempt was planned to seize the guns being 
made at the Amoskeag Company*s fhop$. Feeling that it 
was safeft to be prepared. Agent Straw ordered a brass fidd 
piece to be mounted at the gate juft weft of the k>wer canal 
and in line with Stark Street The gun was manned by a 
squad of the Firfi New Hampshire Batteiy, and a guard was 
ftationed about the mill yard. Men who were engaged in 
work upon implements of warfare were exempted from senoce 
at the front, so die boys who remained here did their share of 
die fi|^ting in fitting odiers with the necessary accoutrements. 

On the Fourth of July, 1861, the boys in the sh<^ 
decided that it would be propcx for diem to show the evidence 
of their patriotism by displaying a flag. Accordingly diey 
'chipped in' and bought die banner. A tree of suitable size 
was obtained and smoothed so as to make die ftaff . Then 
this was raised and fastened to the soudi wall of the old shop. 
There was a great deal of honeft pride in this effort, and it 
was deemed fitting that the tc^ should be ornamented widi 
die design of a cannon, which was made in die shop from 
a pine k)g. The raismg of die flag was a patriotic occasion, 
when an elaborate program was carried out The famous 
Dignam*s band played, and noted speakers deUvered eloquent 
addresses suitable to the day and deed. 

When the industry of the Machine Shop began it 
ftood at the extreme lower end of the clearing made along the 
eaft bank, as the building of mills had continued. The alders 
grew close to the foundation of the south walls, ^^lile down 
the river as far as could be seen a ftraggling growth of willows, 
aUers, and other bushes grew to the water's edge, their 
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dioopmg branches often. dipping into ike ftream* The iq>air 
shop, which was distinci from the Machine Shop, fiood on 
the nordi side of the present Middle Street gate. Tlie office 
was on the south side, and the dye house occupied the ^>ace 
M^nch is now under the ftairway leading to the counting room. 

The 'new foundry' was fitted up with some of the 
iargeft funaces in the country at that time, one of them having 
a capacity of twelve tons. There ftill eadsts in the pre$iestA 
old shop a giant lathe used in those days. This measures 
twentyKHie feet in diameter, and was said to be the largeft in 
the country. The McKay works of Boston, that had contracts 
for building iron dads of the mcmitor type, sent to the Amos- 
keag Company to tum out the big brass rings of the gun turrets, 
as diey could not get this wods done elsen^eie. The old 
engine lathe is still in occasional use and f orais an ii*»#<^^ng 
link between the present and the days when the countiy was 
shaken widi civil war, and peaceful industry gave way to pur- 
suits leading to conflid. 

The first machinery built by the Company for its own 
use began in 1862, and the following is believed to be a 
correct record : sfHiining frames, 1 862 ; pickers, I865;ra0way 
heads, 1865; drawing frames, 1865; slubbers, 1865; inter- 
mrdiatris, 1 865 ; ^>eeders, 1865; cards, 1 867 ; ^xx>lers, 1880; 
warpers, 1880; quiDers, 1881 ; slashers, 1882; kxNns, 1885; 
buik a spinning frame, 1901. 

In 1880 there was devdoped and buik under the direct 
tion of James D. Butler a four, five and six box loom known 
as the Amoskeag Segment and several thousands have been 
buik and are still running. 

Altogedier the machine shops otfer an interesting history. 
The agent at the beginning was William A. Burke, who was 
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succeeded m 1 847 by Oliver W. Bayley, who left to enter 
die Manchester Locomotive Works with Aietas Blood, in 
1 855. From that year Cyrus W. Baldwin was agent, and 
retabed die office until the annual meeting in July, 1858. 
Then the entire executive management was given to one man, 
including die operation of the mills, die machine shops and 
die real estate and water power. The new leader was 
Ezeldel A. Straw, who had been chosen agent of die mills in 
1856. 

Among the many workmen who were identified with die 
works of the machine shops during those eventful years were 
several who have sbce gained prcnninence in odier vocaticms. 
John Rodgers began his work as a sculptor while connected 
with the office of the machine shops, getting his clay for his 
firft ftatues from the foundiy, and making his modek during 
the leisure hours he could catch from his duties in the office. 



CHAPTER VII 

ASSOCIATE INDUSTRIES 

WHILE the facilities for manufacturing de laines at 
Hookaett were not equal to the requirements, it 
was shown that dus kind of fabrics coukl be 
made widi profit under propcx conditions. To meet these 
requirements, and to instaU machinery suitable for manuf act* 
uring de laine goods entirely widiin its own jJant, die 
Manchester Mills corporation was chartered in 1839, with a 
capital ftock limited at $1,000,000. Several of the grantees 
were among the leading fiock-holders of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. No definite action seems to have 
been taken for about five yeais, when, in 1844, land for die 
site of a mill was bou^^t of the Amoskeag G>ii4>any. 
Fjekiftl A. Straw, who was prominent among the new 
incorporalors, was sent to Europe to ascertain all that he could 
relative to the manufacture of de laines. His report was so 
favorable that the foDowing year the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Gm^Muiy was engaged lo build a miD of the firft class for 
diem. This was coiiq)leled in 1846, and was 240 feet in 
length, 60 feet in widdi, and four fiories in height When 
equipped it contained 50,000 spindles and 708 looms. In 
die meantime the original plans had changed some\^t, so a 
new chatter was taken out in 1 847, under the flyle of the 
Merrimack Mills, widi a capital fiock of $1,500,000. This 
corporation purchased the rights and title of die former, %vhich 
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ceased to exift. In July, 1 849, the name was again changed, 
now to Manchester Print Works, which tide was retamed for 
a long period of years. In 1852, the capital fiock was 
increased to $1,800,000. 

In 1846 the Amoskeag Company had built for them on 
die canal below the de laine mill, a printing establishment 300 
feet in length, 60 feet in vriddi and six ftories in hei{^t This 
building faced on Granite Street In 1 850 another large miH, 
320 feet in length, 60 feet in widdi and five fiories in hei^^t 
with basement and attic was conslnicted, also on the lower 
canal, near Granite Street This miD had 20,000 spindles 
and 600 looms. The same year an L to the lower miD was 
built The Company also built for dus coiporadon 94 
tenements and boarding houses. The L was designed for the 
engraving department, and contained chemicals and dyestutfs. 

These mills were soon em{Joying 300 males and 300 
females, while the annual pay*roIl was $220,000. The 
annual amount of cloth manufactured was 1 4,000,000 yards 
of de laines and prints, or an average of neariy 45,000 yards 
daily. 

The manufacture of de laine goods was transferred from 
the Hooksett mills in 1 846, to the Manchester Mills, and the 
former were henceforth devoted to the making of cotton 
fabrics with success. In 1 865 the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company sold die Hooksett mills to a new corporation 
cM'ganized for die puipose of making cotton goods. 

The firft agent of the Manchester Print Works was an 
Englishman named James Peacock, ¥^ retired in 1848. He 
was succeeded by William P. Newdl, agent of the de laine 
mills. In 1852 Jdm P. Lord was appointed superintendent 
of the printing department He was foDowed in 1854 by 
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Qiarles H. Daltoiit and the same year Waterman Smith was 
chosen agent 

On the morning of September 22, 1852, a fire was 
discovered in the dry room of the main building of the Print 
Works, and in less than an hour the building was a mass of 
smoking ruins, so rapidly did the flames devour the hig^ 
seasoned timbers. By earoeft and persistent endeavor die 
counting room, engraving and fiore section, together with the 
dye house and boiler house were saved The k>ss was about 
$125,000, covered by insurance. July 15, 1855, a more 
disastrous fire damaged the largeft miD to the amount of 
$271,353.00. This was wdl insured. Bodi these mills 
were tAnak upon improved plans. 

This plant had a moft checkered history, marked at 
periods by excellent management and hi|^ dividends ; at others 
widi erratic success and final faflure. For a considerable 
period a large profit was realized on the manufacture of de 
laines and kindred goods, so there were dividends that awoke 
the vanity of the ftockhoUers. Then at the close of die war, 
these kinds of goods went out of the market, leaving a large 
surplus on the manufacturers* hands. This was not diq)osed 
of lo advantage, and on March 24, 1874, the property was 
sold at auctioiL The new proprietors were ftyled The 
Manchester Print Works & MiDs, with a cajHtal of $2,000,000. 
This tide was changed the same year to Manchester Mills. 

Such men as Oliver Dean, David Sears and William 
Mixer served as presidents of the old Coir^iany, ^^lile Nathan 
i^ipleton, George Howe, Oliver Dean, William Amory, 
T. Jefferson Gx>lidge and Nathan Parker were among the 
direclors. The new corporation met with varying success. 
The line of manufacture carried on by these mills found a 
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fluctuating market Theie were intenrak of pC€Mpctity and 
intervak of adversity. Tlien the climax came» upon die 
building of a new and larger ftnicture for printing and finishing 
out of an anticipated surplus which never materialized. This 
buildingt which has 496,740 square feet of floor q>ace« at die 
time was said to be the largeft buflding of its kind in the 
workL It proved an dephant on the hands of its builders» 
until finalty its ftockholders tumed to the Amoskeag Manufact- 
uring Company to eff ed if possible an arrangement %^)erd[>y 
the busmess mi^^t be continued widiout a loss. The manage- 
ment of the Amory Mills also proposed that die Amoskeag 
Company take a lease of that plant for a long term. 

Bodi propositions were looked upcm with favor by the 
directors of the latter company, but finding a lease could not 
be accomplished without surmounting difficulties, it was voted 
unanimously to purchase outright both concerns. According 
a special meeting of the ftockholders was called for Decem- 
ber 12, 1905, when it was voted to accept and adopt the 
following terms of purchase: 

To assume all the outstanding obligations and to buy 
the entire property and assets of the Arnorv Manufacturing 
Company and pay therefor the sum of one million five hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars ($1,575,000) amounting to 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars ($1 75) for each share of 
Amory Manufacturing Company Aock now outftanding, pay- 
able in cash to Stockholders in the proportion to their respective 
holdings upon die delivery of dior wares to dus Company, 
such payment to be made on the 1 5di day of February, 1 906, 
provided the entire property and assets of die Amory Manu- 
facturing Company shall have been transformed and delivered 
to dus Company on or before January 1 5, 1906. 

If any fiockholders of die Amory Manufacturing Com- 
pany at the time of such delivery of his shares and the 
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payment m cash by dus Company of one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars ($175) for each thereof, shall desire to 
continue his intereft in the busbess, he shall then and not later 
have die light to inveft in the ftock of dus CompiOiy to such 
amount as he may desire, but in no case to an amount exceed- 
ing six-sevenths (6-7) of the money paid him for his Amory 
shares, in the manner and upon the temis following : 

This Company will sell to such stockholders at die time and 
to the extent aforesaid and not otherwise, a share or shares of 
its capital Aock of the par value of One Hundred Dollars, 
($100) at the price of Two Hundred Dollars ($200) per 
share. Said shares shall be delivered on the firft dav of June 
or December next following the enactment of legislation 
authorizinff the issue of such ftock, which legislation is to be 
procured by this Company as soon as practicable. The rights 
to such shares shall be evidenced by certificates for a share or 
shares or fractions of shares which, until the deliveiy of the 
fiock purchased shall entide the holder thereof, on each day 
when payments are made to the Stockliolders of dus Company, 
either in mon^ or ftock, and whether by way of dividend or 
otherwise, to me same payments as if the certificate had been 
converted into ftock, excqit that no payment wiU be made on 
account of fractional certificates which, in order lo particbate 
in such payments muft have been presented at the cAce of the 
Old Colony Truft Company in amounts calling for at leaft one 
share of this Company's ftock and have been exchanged for a 
certificate entiding the holder to cme or more shares. 

• • • 

If it shall be found inq^acticable to make the jpar value 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Con^iany shares One Hun- 
dred Dollars ($100) die purchase and sale of die above 
contelI^>lated wfll be carried out on die basis of the present 
par vakie, One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.) 

(2) Voted, That the Stockholders htnhv approve and 
consent to the purchase by diis Company of all die property 
and franchises of the Manchester MiUs upon the terms and 
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conditioiu set forth in a vote of the Directors of this Company 
passed November 27th« laft, \^ch vote has been read to thu 
meeting, and a copy of which is annexed to dus vote as part 
thereof; that die Directors are authorized to comfJete the 
purchase and cany out die terms thereof by assimiing and 
paying the debts of said Manchester Mills* by receiving from 
it a conveyance of all the property and franchise, by paving 
to its Stockholders their several pr<^rtions of the purchase 
price and receiving transfers of their diares, and by issuing 
rights to shares of this Companv*s ftock which, at the price 
named, mav be sold to Stockholders of the Manchester Mills ; 
and that all such rights so authorized to be issued and not sold 
to such Stockholders may be diqwsed of by the Directors of 
this Company at their discretion. 

Director's Vote, passed November 27, 1 905. 

Voted, Subjed to the ai^oval of the Stockholders at a 
^>ecial meeting to be called for the purpose, to assume all the 
outstanding obligations and to buy the entire property and 
assets of the Manchester Mills and pay therefor the sum of 
three million five hundred thousand dollars ($3,500,000) 
amounting to one hundred and forty dollars ($140) for earn 
share of Manchester Mills fiock now outstanding, payable in 
cash to the ftockholders in the proportion of their req)ective 
holdings upon the delivery of dieir shares to this Company, 
sucK payment to be made on the 1 5di day of February, f 906, 
orovided the entire property and assets of the Manchester 
Mills shall have be^ transferred and be delivered to dus 
Company on or before January 1 5th, 1 906. 

If any Stockholder of the Manchester Mills, at the time 
of such delivery of his share and the payment in cash by this 
Company of one hundred and forty dollars ($140) for each 
thereof, shall desire to continue his intereft in the business, he 
shall then and not later have die right to inveft in die ftock of 
dus Company to such amount as he may desire, but in no case 
lo an amount exceeding five-sevendis (5-7) of the money paid 
him for his Manchester [Mills] shares, in the marmer and upon 
die terms following : 
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This Company will sell to such Stockholders at die time 
and to the extent aforesaid, and not otherwise, a share or shares 
of its capital ftock of the par value of One Hundred Dollars 
($100) at the price of Two Hundred Dollars ($200) per 
share. Said shares shall be deliverable on the firft day of 
June or December next following the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the issue of such ftock, which legislation is to be 
piocured by this Company as soon as practicable. 
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This far-reaching transaction placed in the possession of 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company all die cotton manu- 
factuiing plants of Manchester, widi the exception of the Stark 
MiDs. 

At dus meeting it was voted to change the par value of 
shares in the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company from one 
diousand dollars to one hundred, ten shares of die latter to 
equal cMie of die former issue. 

The Amoiy mill was built on land bou^^t of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company m 1880. It is five bun-* 
dred and twenty feet in length, ninety-four feet in widdi, and 
four stories in height in the centre front, but five stories at the 
rear and ends. Two towers in front at equal distances from the 
extremes complete the symmetrical appearance of the buikKng. 
It was named in honor of William Amory, one of die pioneers 
in cotton manufacturing in New En^Und. The capital stock 
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was $900»000, and the first board of officers consisted of 
William Amoiy» Daniel Claik, John L. Bremer, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Channing Clapp, George A. Gardner and Frank J. 
Amory, directors ; Lucius M. Sargent, treasurer ; Tliomas L. 
Livemiore, clerk ; George P. Whitman, agent 

Tlie initial movement towards establishing a new organ- 
ization for the puipose of manufacturing under the name of the 
Langdon Mills was taken in 1 846, and nothing coming of dus 
movement, in 1 853 the matter was again taken up, but it was 
not until 1 860 that the coiporation became a live institution. 
Daniel Claik, John S. Kidder, Jacob G. Cilley and Adam 
Chandler were the grantees, and the capital stock was fixed 
at $200,000. The Blodget Paper Company, which was 
chartered in 1 853, for the puipose of manufacturing wall paper, 
bdlt the first mill for this company where No. 1 Langdon Mill 
now stands. Tlie power was obtained from the upper canal 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. In 1 874, owing 
lo the failure of the paper company, which manufactured die 
first paper hangings in dus country, this plant was sold at 
auction to Gardner Brewer Company, that were heavy owntf s 
in the business. This company soon after sold the corpora- 
tion to the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, which in turn 
transferred it to the re-established firm, Langdon Mills, to be 
eventually absorbed by the Amory Manufacturing Company. 
Most of the officers concerned in the management of die new 
concern were connecled widi the larger company. In 1 874, 
E. A. Straw was chosen one of the directors. William 
Amory became president to succeed Gardner Brewer. The 
capital was increased from time to time, until the shares were 
$1,000 each, and sold considerably above par value. This 
fact required no odier proof to show that the con^>any was 
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very successhiL The particular class of goods which gave 
diese mills their reputation was the 'Langdon G B' sheetings. 
A corporation s^led the 'Amoskeag Duck and Bag 
Mill' was (Kganized in 1856, for die purpose of manufactur- 
ing cotton duck and bags. This was the year that Mr. Straw 
became agent of die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, and 
be was one of the prime movers in dus new enteipiiset being 
a stockholder and chosen treasurer. Ei^^t years later, in 1864, 
be was also made president, and soon after he secured the 
entire interest in die mill, the name of which in 1866 was 
changed to Namaske MiL Already the object of the mills 
had been undergoing a change, and now the machinery for 
making duck and bags was supplanted by that for die manu- 
facture of ging^iams and wool flaimels. In 1 875, Namaske 
Mill was bou{^t by the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
with the exception of the machinery for making woolen goods, 
which was purchased by out of town parties, and die mill was 
operated by the Company until 1888, when it was sold to 
A. P. Olzendam for a hosiery mill Upon the failure of this 
company March 15, 1905, it again became the property of 
the Amoskeag Company. Besides its connections with these 
larger corporations the Amoskeag Company was more or less 
interested in many minor industries carried on in buildings 
it had erected and moved by power it had leased. In 1850, 
"Mechanics* Mills,' a series of long wooden buildings, with 
Imck partitions, were built near the northern limit of the 
lower canaL These picturesque hives of industry in time 
became better known as 'Mechanics* Row.' Antedating 
dus irregMlar row of structures was a brick bdUing fitted 
iq> for a grist mill, driven by an old-fashioned 'breast 
^^leeL' h time Messrs. H. & H. R. Pettee controlled dus 
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mill, while die miUer was Elijah Cotton, of Chester. Western 
corn for stable use was ground and wheat was ground and bolt- 
ed for the fanners who brought tfieir grists here. Older than 
tfie grist mill was a laige sawmill, witfi its up and down savrs, 
and which stood farther up die river. Tlie foreman of this miH 
and lumber yard in 1860 was Jonas Page. 

The pioneer manufacturer at Mechanics* Mills was 
Benjamin S. Stokes, yiho began tfie manufacture of files in 
1831. His ou^t was sixty dozen a week for several years, 
and he employed on an average fourteen men. Next to Mr. 
Stokes, Hiomas R. Hubbard did wood planing and manufac- 
tured sashes and blinds for builders. Later diis firm became 
Piper & Reynolds and it turned out aimually 75,000 handles, 
of all kinds, besides making 35,000 whed q^kes yearly as 
late as 1 875. In 1 852 John Cleworth began making reeds 
in the next section on tfie second floor, while A. D. Burgess 
made power loom pickers cm tfie lower Boor. He was suc- 
ceeded by Samuel D. Lord, who also made pickers. Charles 
Leighton, the manufacturer of axes and hatchets, came next, 
and dien, in 1858, Benjamin H. Chase began to manufacture 
power loom pickers, turning out aimually 1 5,000 pickers and 
as many ruiming feet of leather belting. J. M. & S. F. Stan- 
ton, machinists, occupied die adjoining shop. They sokl out 
to Hiram Forsaitfi. 

The next building was three stories, of bricL Thebwer 
or basement floor was the Amoskeag pump house, from whence 
water was pumped to the reservoir on Oak Street The 
second floor was occupied by J. W. Whittier, who made 
leather behing. Tlie third floor was occupied by J. S. YealOQ, 
who manufactured loom harnesses. Upon his decease his 
wife continued tfie busmess awhile, until it was bou|^t by 
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*"i -t.i* "r rr,.;.. was Elijah Cotton* of Chester. Western 

ib> .<«» V* as ground and wheat was ground and bok- 

I •'w : itrxM-Tx % no brought their grists here. Older than 

' 1^4% A large Mwmill, with its up and down saws, 

« % «ii^ «! * Aftikcr up the nver. The (oreman o( this mill 

ibf* * AT\1 is\ ! t^60 was Jonas Page. 

.j^^jr^t manufacturer at Mechanics* Mills was 
! .\--.%-i.i:« ^ "Mokes, wk) began the manufacture of files in 
' \t xitfHit v«M fivty dozen a week for several yeara» 

• t »r> f-rnj r \'Hi or. an average fourteen men. Next lo Mr. 
/.M^K i- .A\9i» R. Huhbard did wood planing and manufac- 

• '• \ «i.i%hf ^ .fwi blinds !<< builders. Later this firm became 
^ ;»-• ^ :-., \t fJ.l« and it turned out annually 73,000 handles, 

.... iL.': .N ^^r\ if^ mabng 35,000 wheel spokes jfeaily as 
...V %< !^7; )n i ^ '3 2 John Cleworth began making reeds 
n 1^4 rr^v vs tvm on the second floor, while A. D. Burgess 
rn.> V ;« \%-r icMMr. f..Kkfrrs on the lower flocM*. He was sue- 
">, i^j \>x S^mur I) l^rd, who also made pickers. Charles 
/h( •-*. *^ ^l^ -lit. run*r of axes and hatchets, came next, 
"^ ^^, iW.janun H. Chase began to manufacture 
> v tii^mng out annually 1 3,000 pickers and 
. -c H .>t k ather belting. J. M. & S. F. Stan- 
"-U the adjoining shop. They sold out 
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John W. Mears, who conciuctecl the same industry. In die 
next building. J. A. V. Smith and his biodier, David F.. made 
flyers (or several years. On tfie second floor James A. Brad- 
ley, who had previously been in tfie pumping building, opened 
a shop (or making covering (or rolls, and he was succeeded 
in 1870 by his son, Charles B. Bradley. On tfie third floor 
in later years, Silas A. Felton & G). made brushes. 

In 1837 Tlie Manchester Machine Card Factoiy made 
machine card clodiing, keeping twenty machines in operation. 
Two years later James Baldwin & Company began tfie manu- 
(aciuie o( bobbins, enqploying over 6Sty men, and making on 
an average 200,000 bobbins a month, besides shuttles and 
wooden -ware to a considerable extent Jeremiah Hodge 
afterwards occupied this place, making window sashes, Uinds 
and house finish. The first floor o( the next buiMing, was die 
repair shop o( the Land and Water Power Coiiif>any, under 
die charge o( Chades Brawn. The top floor was occupied by 
Biaco & Denny, yiho made card clodiing (or power cards. 
About 1858, Charies W. Horr began to manufacture stair 
rails, bannisters, etc, cm die first floor o( a wooden buiMing 
that stood immediately north o( die grist mill. He was suc^ 
ceeded in 1860 by W. W. Hubbard, who increased the 
scope and volume o( die wod^, and later moved to the quarters 
once occupied by Thomas R. Hubbard. On die second floor, 
J. B. McCriDis carried on the manufacture of caniag^ wheels 
in connection widi his business on Jane Street, besides doing 
custom worL A hosiery was started in Mechanics* Row by 
John Brugger & Son, who made 80,000 pairs of hose annually 
and employed 1 50 persons in the shops, besides many others 
working outside. A hosiery miD of three stones and 100 by 
30 feet was occupied by A. P. Obendam in 1875, and two 
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years later die Amoskeag Gmipany bink an additioii of 1 00 
by 42 feet and duee stories widi a basement for him. He 
made 80»000 pairs of stockings a year. 

These were but a portion of tfie industries that existed 
from time to time, for long or short periods, as tfie case mi^t 
be. But finalty Mechanics* Row» widi its many busy cornets, 
had to give way to anotfier, and in 1886 tfie Jefferson Mill ^ 

was built upon its site. ^ 

In connection with the operations of die Company, were ^ 

several enteiprises, or conten^>lated enterpiises, diat may or 
may not deserve mention. Among diese was the fomiation \ 

of die Manchester Bleachery by men prominent^ associated 
with die Company. This was chartered in 1 863, and again 
three years later, but failed to obtain sufficient capital to 
materialize. Among other undertakings was the incorporation 
of die Merrimack Water Power Company in 1 857, widi die 
intention of securing the property of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company. It is, perhaps, needless to say that diis 
scheme failed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE MILLS IN THE MAKING 

O (ar we have hastily sketched, from a historical view- 
f ^^ point* tfie unbroken growtfi of die great enteiprise 

founded by die half-dozen sanguine piojectorst who 
held their firft meeting in die dingy counting room of die Old 
Bell MiQ on the evening of July 13, 1831. We have come 
to realize somediing of die magnitude of dieir plans, the fulfill- 
ment of their dreams, dieir mandes falling on worthy successors. 
Still prodigal indeed muft be die imagination which can fully 
and conqprehensively picture to the mind*s eye the vaft and 
intricate operations of this large manufacturing concern. 

Its works and mills ftretch along die eaft bank of die 
Merrimack for nearly two miles, and spanning die river by its 
own Inidges, odier factories already occupy the slopes on die 
weft bank. From the present indications it is evident diat the 
day is not far distant when the Con^>any will again occupy 
the site of die old wooden mill diat laid so well the foundation 
for this great industry less than a hundred years ago. When 
this shall have been done, and the mighty k)op from die Falls 
back to the Falls again shall have been completed, there will 
be scarcely less than four miles of brick buildmgs in tiers of 
two and three deep. 

Confining ourselves to the present situation, we find that 
the tenement blocks, dwelling and boarding houses occupy a 
large part of the distrid between Brook Street on the north, 
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Elm back Areet on tfie ea^ Granite Street on die soudi and 
Canal Street on die weft. Besides diese buildings neady all 
of brick and substantially built, die Company owns on die 
weft side of die river, several tenements in Amoskeag Village, 
and on McGregor and Douglas Streets. The aggregate 
extent of land occupied by tenements is not less dian thirty-five 
and one-half acres. It still has for its own use, or for the 
benefit of die dty, 1,413.49 acres. 

Tlie Company came into possession on die west side of 
die river of about 1 ,448 acres. Tlie principal deeds were 
given by die successors of Obey Robinson, covering the Judge 
Blodget farm on Black BrooL Later most of this farm passed 
into die possession of Israel Dow, and to-day is owned by his 
son. Perry H. Dow, die present Country Club occupying by 
lease a part of this homestead of die builder of Amoskeag 
Canal. David Sears deeded Lot No. 31, 161 acres, that he 
had obtained from Tlieodore Addnson, and Lot No. 53, from 
one Caleb Dutton, consisting of 1 69 acres. Bodi of these lots 
had belonged to die Masonian Proprietors, and together th^ 
cost the Company $1 ,830.30. The largest single acquisition 
was die Robert McGregor farm, which deed called for 
eleven hundred acres, and extended along the west bank of 
die river from Merrill*s Ferry, just above die present Granite 
Street bridge to die Falls. Israel Trask had purchased this 
farm of Mr. McGregor, May 22, 181 1, for $8,000. Feb- 
ruary 16, 1828, Mr. Trask deeded this place to Samuel 
Slater and his associates for $1 8,000. 

Tlie islands in die river below die falls. Fishing Island 
excepted, were deeded, April 26, 1 782, by a grant of William 
Whipple and others, appointed as a conunittee, to Robert 
McGregor for twenty-four pounds lawful money, and were of 
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coune a part o( tfie McGregor farm. The land on tfie west 
side was piincipally in Goffstown. but some of it in Bedford, a 
portion of bodi towns containing this land, having since been 
annexed to Manchester. The line between Bedford and 
Goffstown ran on die southerly side of die back street south 
of Conant street, and near die Fire King engine house in 
Piscataquog. Rock Rimmon is in the south-east comer of 
lot No. 48, on die old Goffstown plan. November 6, 1 824, 
Obey Robinson deeded to Lamed Pitcher and his associates 
five parcels of land, one of ei{^t acres, one of four acres, the 
saw and grist mills, die old Amoskeag cotton and woolen mill, 
die unfinished cotton f actoiy afterwards known as die Bell 
Mill, and land along die river near the Falls. The removal of 
manufacturing to the east side of die river prostrated die pros- 
pects of diis section for many years. Tlie Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company has 71 3.29 acres left on die west side. 

A conlemporaiy writer in describing die situation here 
at the time of die removal to die east side says: *A conq[>any 
widi a large ciq>ital have commenced f oraiing canals and 
erecting buildings for manufacturing purposes on a veiy exten- 
sive scale. Their {Jan provides for 37 mills, each containing 
6000 spindles. Two canals, two factories, a number of 
dwelling houses, machine shops, &c., are now nearly comfJefted. 
The canals are each a mile m length, and will, when com- 
pleted, be equal to any works of the kind in die county. 
The village (Amoskeag) is already a place of considerable 
business, and must eventually become the mart of large 
manufacturing operations.* 

The purchases on die east side were greater in number, 
consisting mainly of f aims, and the f oUowing list is comprised 
in the Eddy map made m 1833. Since then what is known 
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as tfie *Ledge Lot* has been acquired, and also quite a trad 
below the gas works. 



NAME 


DATE 


CONSIDERATION 


ACRES 


WadMnill 






2730 


r Moaick C* Stuk 


Ai«. 26. 1035 


$5,000 


1630 


M M 


Ai«. 26. 1835 


6.000 


.62 


M M 


Ai«. 26. 1835 




932 
34.67 




Sept 17. 1835 


500 


.52 


Robert Hall 


Not. 19. 1835 


1J00 


2633 
4.49 


GeotveOaik 


Ai«. II. 1835 


6.000 


246.07 




June 16. 1835 


1.000 


124.52 


GeotveClaik 




10 


3.63 


JobRowdl 


Not. 18^ 1835 


8,000 


106.72 




Mar. 31. 1837 




26.25 
83.77 


KkUerHdn 


Mar. 2. 1836 


1.000 


7133 
67.05 


Jolm Gamble 


Not. 17. 1835 


1.500 


1.71 




Apt. 1. 1837 


6.500 


20.22 
13.24 


PbilipSlemit 


Not. 12. 1835 


7.000 


35.67 

112.84 

20.00 


Heuy E. Benclt 


Not. 13. 1835 


3.500 


42.27 
9.97 


Samuel Fkn 


Not. 13. 1835 


1.200 


20939 


Daniel Rowdl 


Not. 16. 1835 


1.000 


11.97 


Motet Davit 


Not. 18, 1835 


1.500 


36.92 


JobaHaU 






89.20 


l«elYoui« 


Dee. 12. 1837 


1.000 


33.11 


WiltoD St Jacbott 






74.00 



Total in acRt 1.639.40 

Tlie buildings on diese various pieces of land were 
included in the deeds. The Kidder house, formerly the 
Samuel Blodget house, was situated near die lower canal, at 
the north end of the new boiler house of die northern division 
power {Jant Tlie Philip Stevens h<Hne was nearly on the site 
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of the Dcrryfiekl Club house. The John Gamble house was 
at die north end of Stark Mill yard, dose to Bridge Street 
The Henry R. Banett house was south of Granite Street, near 
the old freif^t depot The Young house, afterwards used as 
a hoq>ital, was south and a little weft of the present jail lot on 
the Nutt road. The George Clark house was close to the eaft 
end of Amoskeag Falls bridge, and was the house where 
Gen. John Stark passed the earlier years of his married life 
with his young wife, Elizabeth Page. Recently the Manches* 
ler Historic Association placed a bronze tablet on a large 
bowlder set at the comer of the building to mark the place as 
die home of the Revolutionary hero. This is the ooiy 
dwelling left of those diat ftood on the farms mentioned. Job 
Rowdl*s house ftood near die site of the residence of Hon. 
E. A. Straw, and the Hall home was on iqpper Bridge Street 
These comprise moft of the locations of the houses on land 
purchased by the Con^pany. 

In obtaining possession of the land on the eaft side of the 
liver, considerable difficulty and delay was incurred m seamng 
the tide to a narrow ftrip of land extending along the eaft 
bank from above the Blodget place, later the Kidder house, on 
the north, and extending down the river to Stark Street, of the 
present day. This trad contained five acres, and it will be 
readity seen from its situation was not asiy desirable, but 
necessaiy to the accomplishment of the designs of die Com- 
pany. In fad, die difficulty m die way of getting possession 
ddayed die improvements intended. The land had been a 
part of the estate of Moses Senter, deceased, and was hdd by 
his heirs, represented by a John Coe of Meredidi. Finally, at 
a meeting of the directors hdd m Boston, Auguft 1 1, 1840, it 
was 'voted to defend a suit of John Coe againft the Company 
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or compiomise relative to tlie Senter lot' A committee was 
chosen to ad in tlie matter, and a litde over a year later, 
Auguft 31, 1841, in consideration of $8,000, a warranty and 
also a quitclaim deed was received from Mr. Coe, counter- 
signed by a dozen or more persons, heirs at law of the Senter 
property. So at laft the Company secured the undisputed 
right to the river bank and the proposed site of its future 
operations. 

The land on the eaft side has been disposed of txccpi 
about seven hundred acres. Between the mills and EJm 
Street, and north of Granite Street, there are about twenty-five 
acres occu[Hed by tenements and boarding houses. There 
are 610 tenements in all, moft of diem constructed with modem 
conveniences, and rented upon moderate terms. The Com- 
pany also keqM open a litde ftore where its opttttave^ may 
obtain remnants of its manufactured products at reduced prices. 

The mills, shc^s and various auxiliary buildings coimected 
with the manufactories, nearly all built of brick, and with 
incombustible roofs, cover an area of 1 ,958,433 square feet, 
equal to about forty-five acres. The floor space of diese 
buildings comprisees over 165 acres. The yards in which 
the mills are located have an area of over 1 79 acres. 

The firft two mills built on this side of the river by the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company for its own occupancy 
were each 157 feet long, 48 feet wide, and six fiories in 
height, being exactly alike and ftanding 88 feet apart These 
mills were built m 1840-1841, and the space between was 
filled by Mill No. 6, sixty feet wide, in 1859-1860, the three 
presenting the appearance of one structure. At each end a 
picker house was built 50 feet long and 32 feet wide. Card- 
ing and spiiming are done here. South of this large Aructure, 
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m the i^p^ yaid, was erectodin 1844, Mill No. 3, which 
was rebuilt in 1870, and is 440 (eet m length, five ftories in 
height, with a width varying from sixty-five to seventy-two 
feet Carding, qnnning and weaving are the products of this 
milL Along die upper canal is die counting room building, 
1 10 by 36 feet, three fioiies in height, and south of it another 
building, 900 feet long by 30 feet wide and duee ftories in 
height The foregoing mills comprise the 'Upper Level' 

MiD No. 4, m the south end of the lower yard, was built 
in 1847. Originally 260 feet long by 60 feet wide, and 
seven ftories hi|^ dus mill was given an extension in 1 872, 
60 feet long and 60 feet wide, hi the rear of the miD were 
two picker houses, 56 feet long and 37 feet wide, three ftories 
hi|^ 

Nordi of No. 4 MiD was No. 5, 257 feet long and 60 
feet wide, with a picker house 62 by 44 feet in the rear. 
There was an addition built in 1855. hi 1899, Nos. 4 and 
5 Mills were torn down and a huge miD bdlt, 492 by 101 
feet, five ftories and basement, to replace them. At the north 
end is a picker house 98 by 1 53 feet hi the main building 
is carding, •pm""»g and weaving. 

At the north of Nos. 4-5 miDs is a dye house and 
ging^iam miD, consisting of a main building with two wings. 
The building m the centre, 1 20 feet long, 67 feet wide, and 
duee ftories m height is occupied by dressing machmery for 
ginghams. The north wing, 203 by 67 feet, four ftories hi|^ 
is used for dyemg and dressing The south wing of the same 
size, three ftories hi^ is die dye house. The whole is known 
as No. 7 MiD, and was bdlt in 1869. 

Fnre years later, m 1874, there was anodier ging^iam miD 
built directly paraDd to die nc»th section of MiD No. 7. This 
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miB, 260 by 68 feel and four flories hi^^ is known as MiD 
No.& 

North of die weft end of mill No. 8, and at right angles 
with it, in 1880, Mill No. 9 was bdk upon piles driven in the 
land made by filling the river m 1841-2. This mill is 473 
feet long by 100 feet wide, four ftoiies and a basement, at die 
north end of which is a picker buiUing 1 35 feet long, 63 feel 
wide, and four ftories hig^. Carding, ^nnning, weaving, and 
dressbg are done in diis mill Opposite, along die river bank, 
is a large dye house. 

In 1886, die G>mpany buik another laige mill on die eaft 
bank oi the river, about half way between the 'red gate," so 
cdled, which is at die head of die lower canal, and Bridge 
Street This mill is 492 feet and 10 inches long by 100 feet 
and six inches wide, and five ftories high. At die south end 
is a picker building three ftories hi|^ and 150 feet k>ng 
by 125 feet wide. The weft side 61 the basement is the 
wheel house. South of this picker house was buik in 1888 
a cotton ftore house, 141 feet long by 124 feet wide and six 
ftories high, on die weft side <d which is a boiler house 32 
by 124 feet The miD above is known as No. 10, or the 
Jetferson MiD, where diere are carding, qnnning, warping, 
slashing, drawing and weaving. Juft bdow this is the bag 
mill, or old hosiery, where die work is carding, spinning and 
weaving for cotton bags. 

In die upper yard, o[^site die Jetferson Mill, are No. 1 
and No. 2 Langdon mills, widi spinning and weaving. No. 1 
was built in 1 860, but widened later, and is 220 by 75 feet 
No 2 was built in 1 868, and is 283 by 75 feet Along die 
upper canal, in front of No. 2 Langdon, or South Langdon, 
are shops where leather top rolls for all the mills are covered. 
Then come die machine shops. 
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South of Dean Street, in the upper yar<l« is the big 
Amoiy millt 519 feet by 94, with an extension 103 by 101 
feet, all five ftoiies hi|^ At the south end is a picker house 
88 by 85 feet, four ftories hi^ widi a wheel room in the 
basement B^ond diis is a six-Aoiy cotton house, 98 by 94 
feet hi the Amoiy are carding, spinning, dressing and 
weaving. 

The Coii^pany*s mill No. 1 1 was bdlt in 1889, on the 
weft side of the river, south 61 Bridge Street, and facing 
McGregor Street It is 533 feet and ei^t mches in length 
by 103 feet and four inches in width, hi 1891, an addition 
was buOt, 366 feet and four mches long, thus making the entire 
mill 900 feet k>ng by 103 feet and four inches wide, four 
ftories high at die nordi end and six ftories hi^ at the south 
end. hi dus mill are weaving and dressing, and cloth room 
fffpa rtiiifrHt^- 

hi 1902, the Company bmk its firft and ooiy wooden 
weave shed aa die weft side oi die river, facing on Main 
Street, the nordi end coming at the junction of Main and 
McGregor Streets. The buiUing is 504 feet k>ng by 98 feet 
wide, two ftories hi|^ with basement of brick. 

The Gx>lidge miD was bdlt in 1909, on the weft side 
oi die river, fadrui McGregor Street on die north of Bridge 
Street and near the junction of diese streets. It consists of a 
main miD four stories hi|^ 704 feet k>ng and 103 feet wide, 
with two wings aa the east side, both being 204 feet long and 
103 feet wide. The nordi wing is four stories and the south 
five stories in height Carding, qnnning and weaving are 
done m dus milL A passageway over Bridge Street connects 
diis mill widi Na II. 

While the Coolidge mill was being bdlt a new power 
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plant, consisting of a turbine engbe station and a boiler house, 
was constructed on the east bank of die river, nordi of die 
Jetferson Mill This steam turbine station is 1 51 feet long by 
67 feet wide. From the west end of this building and ruiming 
north on the river bank, is the boiler house, 529 feet long 
and 44 feet and eight inches wide. At present there are two 
5,000 and one 7,500 horse power engines, in the engine 
house, widi plenty of room for more when needed, and sixty* 
four boilers, each rated at 1 50 horse power, in the boiler house. 

At die foot of Stark Street, die canal spaimed by a 
bridge, is the entrance to die long building reaching along the 
upper canal, where are situated die counting room and offices 
of the company. This is reaDy two buildings, the counting 
room and the former cloth room. The first is 36 feet wide 
and 1 10 feet long, three stories in hei^t On the second 
floor, slighdy higher th«i die entrance from the street, is die 
spacious apartment which gives name to the building, while in 
die rear of diis are die offices of the agent, general superinten- 
dent and assistant officers. South of these is the manufacturing 
office, and a large hall where the stockholders* meetings are 
held. On the lower floor are the rooms of die civil engineers, 
and chemist The upper floor is used for the purchasing 
department and architect 

Besides these main mills and buildings are many minor 
structures diat need not be mentioned, but each having a place 
in die manifold needs of a great manufacturing industry. 

The Soudiem Division includes what was the Manches* 
ter Mills, Manchester Old Print Works and die New Print 
Works. No. 1 Mill was built in two sections, the north half 
in 1844 and die soudi half in 1850. Its entire lengdi is 440 
by 60 feet in width and six ftories high. There is a picker 
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house in the rear. The woik in this mill is carding and 
nmuunff. 

South o( this is No. 2 Mill bdltb 1850. This is 324 
feet long by 60 feet wide and seven stories high* fitted for 
carding^ spinning and dressing. There is a picker building 
adjdning. 

No. 3 Mill is on the river bank just south of No. 4 on 
the central division. It was bdlt in 1880, is 432feet long by 
50 feet wide and four stones high. Weaving is done in this 

tniH- 

No. 4 Mill is the building along the canal and was built 
in 1848; it is about 1,100 feet long by 30 feet wide and duee 
stones high- In it are die store room, soudiem division 
machine shop and pqpe shop. At die foot of Central Street, 
m dus buiMing, ^^uch was formerly the Manchester Mills 
counting room, are now die telq>hone office and offices of the 
dectrical engineers. At the south end, on Granite Street, 
which was f ormeriy the Print Woriu counting room, is now 
the yard office and watch room. 

No. 5 Mill north half bmlt in 1855 and soudi half m 
1889, stands ab>ng the iiver bank south of No. 3. It is 290 
feet by 54, five stories high. This miD is devoted to weaving 
and qnnning. 

No.6MiUwasbuiltin 1876 and is I63feetk>ngby60 
feet m width, with six stories and is along the river bank south 
oi No. 5 and the work is combing, drawing and spinning. 

No. 7 Mill bdlt in 1853, is about 460 feet k>ng by 66 
feet wide, and four stoiies hi|^. Drawing and carding are 
done in dus miU. 

No. 8 Mill built in 1853, was formerly the okl print 
room. It is 160 feet long by 65 feet wide and four stories in 
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height It joins No. 7, nins east and wetl» and the woik is 
wool washing and carding. 

No. 9 Mill, built in 1853, a tx^ wooden stoiy added m 
1903, is 227 by 54 feet and five stones high, hi diis building 
are wool sorting and storing. It runs north and south and is 
just below No. 2 Mill 

Nos. I and 2 store houses, south of Granite Street next 
to the depot, bdlt in 1859 and 1875, are 160 by 192 feet 
and contain an automobile garage, steam turbine room and 
storage for wool. South of this is a boiler house, built in 
1905 which is 165 by 89 feet 

South of Granite Street, between the lower canal and the 
river is the New Pnnt Works, bdlt m 1901, and having a 
Boor area of 498,740 square feet The main building, 784 
by 100 feet, extends along the river and has two vfings, the 
south one 233 feet by 100 feet and the north one 217 by 
100 feet, all four stories high- Here are weaving, both 
gingham and worsted, dyeing, bleaching and doth finishing. 
In the square between the wings is a three-stoiy addition con- 
nected to the main building. The G>mpany*s printing office, 
which is fully equipped for first-class work, is located on the 
top and lower floors. Perching is done on the second floor. 
A portion of die lower floor is occupied by die soudiern 
division lighting station. 

Below the new print works building is the old Nam- 
aske mill, now a store house for doth, and forming the 
soudiem limit of the present plant 

On the west side of the river, not far north from Granite 
Street, is the laboratory of the print works, the lumber yards 
and lumber sheds of the Company, storage sheds and planing 
mill. On the same side of the river is the foundry, built of 
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l>rick, in 1683,«iid sbce enlarged; near it is die pattern house, 
also a brick stnictuie» and across from that die central divisicm 
power station at the west end of the G>mpany*s bridge. 

As late as 1880 the mills depended almost entirdy upon 
water power to run the machineiy, but for heating and 
minor purposes boilers were installed, at that time there being 
fifteen of these of 1 50 horse power each, in four boiler houses. 
During the year 1883 the big boiler house and chimney cm 
the west side of the river were built which took die place of 
die four boiler houses in the coitral divisi<m. One of these 
was at the nordi end of No. 3 MiU; one next to No. 7 dress 
room, nordi of No. 5 MiU; one in the rear of No. 4 MiU and 
one at die dye house in die rear of No. 9 MiU; also a smaU 
one in the diy house. Up<m building the Jefferson MiU, or 
MiU No. 10, in 1886, steam power was instituted and that 
miU was equipped widi a steam plant of its own. 

Upon acquiring die Manchester MiUs and Print Works 
a new chimney and steam plant were built, in 1905, south of 
Granite Street, which enabled the Qxnpany to discontinue the 
use of die oM ones, hi 1 909, the big nordiem division power 
house and boiler house were built, so that the Langdon, Jeffer- 
son and Amoiy boiler houses could be discontinued. AU 
these changes, made on a big scale, meant much economy and 
better worL The Giolidge MiU is heated h'om the central 
division boiler house, and has electric power h'om die northern 
division power house. No. 1 1 on die west side, is mostly run 
by steam and is heated from the central division power house, 
while No. 12 weave shed, thou|^ heated by steam, has dectric 
power from the central division power plant The first large 
engine was put in the nordi end of No. 3 MiU in 1876, but it 
was taken out in 1912. It was a two-cylinder, 1,000 horse- 
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power G>rli88 engine. The second engine was put in just 
north of No. 3 Mill and is a 2,000 horse power Codiss, 
36 X 72 inches. It nms Nos. 4-5 MiU and No. 7 dye house 
and dress room. In October, 1891, die large diiity-foot iron 
pulley of this engine went to pieces, killing duee persons, as 
described elsewhere. The pulley was replaced by one widi 
an ash rim. No. 3 engme was installed in die machine shop 
in 1890 and is a Cummer, 250 hone power. No. 4 is a 
Wright tandem compound, installed in 1886 and of 1,200 
horse power. It runs Nos. 1 , 2, and 6 mills, and is located 
at the north end of No. 3 Mill No. 5 was installed in No. 
IIMiDinl889. It » a 38 z 48 inch, two^ylinder Wright, 
1 ,800 horse power, and runs diis milL No. 6 is a Wright 
tandem compound, located in die north end of No. 9 MiD and 
was installed in 1892. It is 30 and 56 x 48 inches, and of 
1 ,500 horse power. No. 7 engme was in the Jetferson MilL 
It was installed in 18%, of 2,150 horse power, triple expan- 
sion conqpound Mcintosh & Seymour, 22 1-2, 36 and 40 x 22 
inches. It has been recently removed and its use discontinued 
on account of economy and increasing adaptability of steam 
turbines to drive dirough electric motors. No. 8 engine is at 
die west end oi die G>nq>any s bridge, installed in 1902, cross 
compound, 4,500 horse power and runs a generator \^ch 
distributes electric power to motors in several mills. No. 9, a 
Harris G>rliss of 1 50 horse power, and No. 10, a 200 horse 
power Ide, run the river dye house. On die soudiem division 
is a 650 horse power Brown engme at the New Print Works 
soudi of Granite Street There were diree engines on the 
nordiem division, at die Langdon, a 1,050 horse power 
Mcintosh & Seymour, cross compound installed in 1900, a 
1,050 horse power Harris Corliss in die south end of the 
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Amory, and an 830 hone power at the same place. These 
were succeeded in 1 91 2 by dectric motors. 

The total horse power of all die engmes in use Novem^ 
ber 1, 1912 is 12^230. A number of diese engmes are 
connectad widi motors and generators. 

There are four steam turbines, one at the southern 
division power house, a Curtis Vertical of a rated capacity of 
2,000 kilowatts, and a maiimum of 2,700 horse power; two 
Curtis horizontal turbines at die northern division power house 
of a ratad capacity of 3,300 kilowatts each, with a maiimum 
capacity of 3,000 kilowatts, which equals 6,666 horse power; 
and a third turbine widi a rated capacity of 6,230 kilowatts, 
and maximum capacity of 7,230 kilowatts which equals 
10,000 horse power, diese turbines make a maximum total of 
26,032 horse power. 

The northern and southern division turUne stations and 
No. 8 power house on the west side of the iiver, are connected 
by diree trqJe conductor 300,000 circular mill marine cables 
laid in the lower canaL These cables are connectad in 
parallel and give a total of 1,300,000 C. M. capacity or 
maximum k>ad of 3,000 kilowatts. 

The total power of the water wheels is, by divisions: 
northern divisicm, 6,000 horse power ; coitral division, 7,386 
horse power; southern division, 3,231 horse power; a total of 
16,837 horse power. The Stark Mills have besides wheels 
of 2,337 horse power and diere is one at die Amoskeag Papcx 
mill of 1 23 horse power. The water wheels, die engines now 
m use and die steam turbines make a total for die Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company of 32,787 horse power, this amount 
not being used at any one time. Since 18% dectrical power 
has been steadily gaining m extent of use, so that to-day dieve 
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are 370 electric motors installed, capable of humishiiig 3( 
horse power. The total power required to run all'die 
is 36,000 horse power divided amcmg water wheels, engmes, 
steam turbines and electric motors according to varying 
conditions. 



CHAPTER IX 

WARP AND WEFT 

MILL No. 1 1 and die Gx>Udge Mill, standing on the 
Uutf oveilooldng the river, present the latest type of 
mills widi all the modern ideas and improved sur- 
roundings. They are indeed noUe a{q;)eanng buildings, the 
latter named in honor of the Company's one-time presid^it and 
illustrious leader, the Hon. T. Jetferson Coolidge. A tablet 
cm the wall near the entrance bears testimony to his memory. 
The grounds sloping towards the river are, in their season, 
relieved here and there by beds of flowers of many hues and 
hedges of green shrubbery. These mills stand on the farm 
land once owned and in^)roved by Dr. Dean in die early stages 
of the Company's worL Between these structures and the 
site of the Old Mill at Amoskeag Falls the Company owns 
many acres of land atf ording valuable situations for the building 
of die mills which will certainly be demanded in the years to 
follow. To the west of them, up<m what was dien 
land tpajndy clothed with stunted pitch pines, diere has 
a few years q>rung into existence the suburb of McGregorville, 
named for the pioneer settler in this vicinity, and quite a city 
by itsdf . This presents a marked contrast to the hamlet of 
Old Amoskeag, \^ch is no laiger to-day dian it was in the 
era Mrhen it promised to beccHne die centre of die manufac- 
turing metropolis, but which lost its prestige when the surveyor 
planted his tripod on the east bank. Still the oU place is 
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not without its hope. When die street car line shall have 
been extended to its early stage road, smce modernized as 
Front Street, as it is certain to be within a few yean, dien will 
be given to its present aiqpearance, new life and activity ; and 
when the wheels of industry shall again mingle their subdued 
roar, with die rumble and thunder of the Falls, dien indeed shall 
Amoskeag awaken from its sleep and participate in die busde 
and dirift of a busy manufacturing city. 

The valuation of the town of Manchester at the time of 
the sale of land by die G>nq>any was $533,270, while the 
number of polls was 244. The tax rate for that year was 
$1.66; and die taxes were $2,233.40. In 1853 when our 
next estimate is taken, die valuation of the taxable property in 
the dty was $8,883,248.00. 

The steady growth and progress of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company during the eighty years since its 
incorporation cannot be more vividly presented than by giving 
the volume of business accomplished at different periods* a few 
pages of which afford the most eloquent and convincing 
argument 

The machinery of the first mill on the east bank of die 
river was set in motion late in November, 1 841 , and in 1 835 
five mills were in operation, capable of running with die 
following capacity and ou^ut: 

No. I carried 8,960 spindles and 234 looms 
No. 2 " 8.832 " 250 

No. 3 " 20,478 " 545 

No. 4 " 24,576 " 636 

No. 5 " 20,000 " 480 
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Amount 82.846 " 2.143 
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At a meetiiig held March I9» 1841, the Treasurer of- 
fered die following statement of the resources of die Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company at that time : 

ESTIMATED NEW VALUATION OF PROPERTY, 1841 



Sckedttle A 
B 



Amotkea^ Mills and Outfit .... 
BiiiUiDgi m GolhtoMm* Bedloid, AraodsMg . 
Land m GoffMoMm* Bedf oid and Amoikea^ Supposed to be 
About l»2U(l AcKt* ..... 
Land in Mancheiler, About 1 ,400 Acres 
Rentable BuildingB. Water Power, etc. . 

Blodsel's Cuial 

AlHOSkCM Dfld^ ..... 

Factory (^nals ..... 

Water Rents 

Machine Shop, Cort .... 

Boarding Houses ..... 

Counting Room ..... 

•iooksett ^lock ...... 

Webtfer Farm in Deny, (Timber) 

WUttier's Fann in Hookselt (Ledge) 

Nesmith Farm (Wood) .... 

Concord Company Stock .... 



road. 



Improvements planned at Amoskeag Mills will enhance Talue. 
Amoikeag and Hooksett canal reduced in value one-half by 

I nefe were pront and hms rtems aggregatmg 

Add balance of profit and loss . . . , 



$70,000.00 

iaooo.oo 

25.000.00 
75.000.00 
25.000.00 
25,000.00 

3.500.00 

114.737.10 

30,000.00 

4a.556.56 

28,92139 

3.762.60 

ioaooo.oo 

7,500.00 

3,000.00 

2,000.00 

90,000.00 

$662,077^0 
of rafl. 



$118,048.81 
48^453.59 

$166,512.40 



between old and new valuation 



Old 

New 



Bro't over 



$776^219.91 
662,077.80 

$114,142.11 



$166^512.40 
114.142.11 



$52,37029 

The annual amount of cotton consumed in 1835 was 
9,600,000 pounds; annual manufacture of doth, over 22,300,- 
000 yaids a year, or 72,000 yards every working day, which 
in an unbroken line would reach over forty miles. 
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The manufactures consisted of tickings of vaiious lands* 
denims* diilling, sheetings, flannels, etc. 

The number of operatives was, females 2,500; males, 
700. Amount paid for help monthly, $40,000. 

Number of tenements 1 09, including boarding houses and 
homes for overseers and other officials. 

Twenty years later, in 1875, the number of mills had 
increased to nine, and these carried 125,000 qpindles, and 
3,500 looms. The working force was about 2,700 hands, of 
which 1 ,800 were females. The sole dependence then was 
water power, which required fourteen water wheels, seven on 
each, level, widi an aggregate of 3,500 horse power. The 
mills required 225,000 pounds of cotton a week; 600,000 
yards a week of different goods were manufactured, of which 
a litde more dian one-half were colored goods, the latter class 
consisting of tickings, denims, fancy shirtings and gin|^aii», 
while the white goods were drillings, flannels, sheetings and bags. 

There were woven in a year 1 30,000,000 skeins of yam, 
of 840 yards each, which was a total length of 60,000,000 
miles. 

This would make a strip of cloth twenty inches wide, 
long enough to girdle the globe. The daily production of dodi 
was 100,000 yards, or over a yard for every second of time. 
The payroll was a litde over $20,000 a week or about 
$1,250,000 a year. 

In marked contrast to this it is interesting to note that 
during the year 1813, just one hundred years ago, the average 
daily manufacture in the old mill at Amoskeag, when Squire 
John Stark was book-keeper, was 358 skeins of cotton yam. 
This amount of yam at factory prices in those days was worth 
about $29.22. 
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In companBon to previous figures die present volume of 
business is shown by the following table: 

STATISTICS OF 1912 

IscorporalBd ..•■..• 1631 

Re-o^Mtted ........ 1911 

AbduaI Pay RoQ ....... $7,800lO0O 

Weekly Pay RoQ $150,000 

Number ol Males Emploved ...... 8^500 

Number of Females tmpioyed ...... 7,000 

Total Number Employed ....... 15,500 

Number of Cottoo Spindles ...... 620,000 

Number ol Wonted SpUles 50lOOO 

Total Number ol Cottoo and Wonted Spindles* 670.000 

Cotton ijooms ...■.•.. 22.700 
Wonted Looms ....... 1,700 

Total Cotton and Wonted Looms ...... 24,400 

Number of Yads of Cotton Oetb Wofea per Week . . 4.715.790 

Number of Yaids of Wonted Oodi Woven per Week 263.640 

Number of Yaidsof Cotton and Wonted doth Woven per Week . 4.979.430 

Number of Yaids of Cotton Ootk Woven per Annum 245.221.060 

Number ol Yaids of Wonted aoth Woven per Annom 13.709,280 

Number ol Yaids of Cotton and Wonted Ootb Woven per Anuum . 258.930360 
Number ol Bags Woven per Annum ..... 1,630.000 

Miles ol Ootb Woven per Hour ...... 50 

Miles of Oodi Woven per Day 471 

Miles ol Oodi Woven per Anmim 147.119 

Number of Pooods Cotton Consumed per Annum . 54.60(^000 

Number of Poosds Wool Consumed per Anmim 15.300,000 

Tons ol Coal Consumed per Anmim ..... 131.464 

Statement l%owing amount of wages paid a year at the 
end of ten-year periods: 

163 1 ~ $36^296 1660- $633,660 169a-$2.435.46t 

1640- $74»239 1670-$!. 107.426 l90O-$2.772.6l I 

1650- $467,005 1660-$ 1. 604322 I9I0-$6^I76353 

Total Amount ol Wart Paid to 1912 .... $121,123,429 

CaOoM ol Oa Consumed per Anmim 75.000 

Square Feet of Floor Space in Bmldmp 5.644340 

Number of Acres of Floor Space in Bmldi^s 137 

*The toUl number of oottoa ipfaidfet in the world at the cad of I9U was 
cittmatMl St 137*278,752 compirad wUh 133384,794 at the cad ol }9ta The 
omhcrolipfaidfetlQrEagUiidattheciidol I9U was 54*522,5641 for the Untted 
SUtes, 28372,00(k for GcrmanT, KUStMmi lor RiMla, 8,67I,664| lorFraoce^ 
7J0a000» lor Lutta, 6*250,000; for Aiotrla, 4,563»745| for Italy, 4,582,065 and 
for Japao* 2,}3M94. 
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CAPITAL STOCK 

183],ci4)kdaittliocizedbrilatelcvdatuie $l,O0aO0O 

1841. *« inoeMed 600,000 

1846t •' " 900,000 

1848. •' " 500,000 

1856^ •* •• 1.000,000 

1907. " " 1.760,000 

AuthocBcd capital 5,760.000 

In 1845 an act of iie legislature was passed allowing Ae 
Company to increase the capital stock $400,000, but conditions 
were imposed which caused the Company to decline the 
opportunity. The following year the capital stock was in- 
creased $900,000. February 5, 1907, die state legislature 
authorized two million additional capital, provided the whole 
amount did not exceed six million. 

July 8, 1835, it was voted to issue 72 new shares to 
persons holding stock in the Hooksett Manuf actuiing Company, 
in exchange at $400 each as one-half payment of the amount 
of said shares in the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company at 
$1000 a share. 

Viewed in die broadest per^)ective, die Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company must be considered more than a mere 
producer of manufactured fabrics, more than an intermediate 
factor between die producer of the raw material and die 
consumer of cotton and wool^i goods. Planned by the 
founders upon a wider scope of action, the control of the water- 
power of the Merrimack was not alone for their own gloiy, but 
that others might also share in the results. They not only sought 
to shelter and protect their own workmen, but devised a town for 
others who might become indirectly interested in their prosperity. 
The marked and unbroken success of the Company is due to 
diis conservative and progressive course pursued by die managers 
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since the beginning. There has been no wild scheme of 
^peculation; no reaching (or some chimerical object; — some 
outcome to be gained only by fortunate conditions beyond die 
control of die agent striving to win die prize. It has been die 
rule never to spend a dollar diat has not already been earned; 
never to depend upon profits diat had not been secured. 

It has been the policy to manufacture only diose goods 
commanding a fair price based upon dieir own merits* and thus 
die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has been safe in push- 
ing ahead, die orders ever having been in excess of its capacity 
of production, as great as diat has been. During die Civil 
War, when odier manufacturers diought best to shut down dieir 
mills it kept steadily foiging ahead. No panic has atfected die 
stock in market During die periods of dull sale of cotton goods, 
it has found a fair profit in its ginghams and dress goods. 



CHAPTER X 

▼AYMARKS OF INDUSTRY 

THE old stone dam across die river, which succeeded 
the two sections of wood constnicted by the early null 
owners was bdlt in 1 837-1 840, under die supervision 
of David A. Bunton. This was considered at die time as a 
veiy satisfactoiy piece of wod^ and was an object of wide 
interest But upon trial it proved to have been built too far 
above die rapids, and it was not raised to a sufficient height to 
UOy accomplish die purpose for which it was intended. 

This fact was one of die first matters diat attracted die 
attention of Mr. Ezeldel A. Straw upon becoming Agent of 
die Company, and he devised a plan for a new structure, which 
was built in 1871, under his perscmal direction. Beginning 
from die west bank, die old dam had a nm straight across die 
stream to about three-fourths of die diAance, and dien it turned 
downward to die gate house, so as to form die inner wall of 
die canal or reservoir. The new dam was built in a curve, 
several yards below die old one, and in two sections. The 
first, or main wing, running from die west bank to die rocks 
somewhat to die east of die middle of die river, is four hundred 
feet in length. The east section, with its swing to die gate 
house, is 231 feet long, making die entire length 631 feet 
It averages twelve feet in height, and it is eight feet thick at die 
top. Its total cost, in round numbers, was $60,000. 

This makes die entire descent of die river, from die crest 
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of die dam to die foot of die rapids just below McGregor 
bridge* at average flood, fifty-five feet The three foot flash 
boards raise diis, of course, to fifty-ei^t feet The natural fall 
ci die rapids wa^ about fifty feet In comparison with diese 
figures, the mean fall at Lowell is diirty-seven feet, while at 
Lawrence it is twenty-ei^t feet, and at Garvin*s Falls at Bowt 
N. H., it is twenty-ei|^t feet h each of diese cases measure- 
ment is considered from die top of die dam. The passage up 
the river of the fish, yfhkk made die Merrimack River noted 
for its fisheries at die rapids or cataracts, was checked complete- 
ly when the dams were built at those places. 

The first definite action towards die future devek>pment 
of the CoiQpany*s interest on the east side of die river at 
Amoskeag was taken at an adjourned annual meeting of the 
directors and stockholders, heU at die office of Sayles & 
Hitchcock, No. 83 Kilby Street, Boston, August 26, 1835, 
when it was voted to purchase land and property not to exceed 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The eariy plan of the Company for the new townshq> 
provided as we have seen for certain streets in a well laid out 
municipality, among diem being Elm Street, one of the widest 
and destined to become one ci die handsomest business 
thorouf^ares in New England, together with Chestnut, Pine, 
and several odier streets, as mentioned in a previous chapter. 
On January 29, 1841, furdier action was takenindiat direction 
by making provisions for Canal Street, in consideration of die 
discontinuance ci the following roads by die town, viz: 

The road beginning at the east end of Amoskeag Bridge 
(McGregor) and extending easterly to die Phillip Stevens* house 
so called, to the easterly end of Merrimack Street; also, die road 
beginning at said Amoskeag Bridge and extending easterly by 
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the said hill, so caDed* to Elm Street Also the road extendiiig 
from the Old Falls Road* so called, near the house formerly 
owned by George Clark. Also die road beginning at die 
north line of the Phillip Stevens farm near Merrimack River 
and extending soudierly by die Barrett house, so called, to the 
south end of Elm Street The town oi Manchester shall 
henceforth have and the said Company grant to said town from 
diis time forward Canal Street, Stark Street, Mechanic Street 
and all other streets die Company may lay out west of Elm 
i^treet 

At diat time there were duee struggling church societies 
at Amoskeag village which met in a hall built by Dr. Dean 
and others, but oxiy one church or meeting house, as it was 
called in those days, widiin the territory of the present city of 
Manchester. The solitary house of worship was located at 
the Center or ''Old Village,** and naturally one of the first 
appeals was for die establishment of a church to accommodate 
the citizens of die new town. 

After two previous entertainments of the request, on March 
1 9, 1 839, upon a petition of die First Congregational Society 
at Amoskeag, the Company voted to build a meeting house 
on Lot No. 1 35 Hanover Street, and transfer the same to die 
society upon payment of the cost of the building exclusive of 
die value of the land. Novonber 16, 1839, die deed was 
given the society in consideration of one diousand dollars. 

This was die beginning of a long series of benefits extended 
to the different religious societies of the town. July 9, 1 839, 
ten thousand square feet of land on Lowell Street, 720 feet 
east of Elm, as a site for a meeting house, was voted to die 
First Universalist Society of Amoskeag and a deed was given 
Maich 25, 1840. At die directors* meeting of July 9, 1839. 
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it was also voted to remodel the school house at Hooksett (or 
the purpose ci a church. On die 22d of July, ten thousand 
jK|uaie feet oi land, marked ''Church** on the plan was voted 
die First Bi4>tist Society and July 30, 1 839, a similar bequest 
was made to die Free Will Baptist Society, die last lot being 
located at the comer of Chestnut and Merrimack Streets. 
The deed to die former society was given December 1 4, 1 840, 
and that for the latter, Januaiy 4, 1 842. Two years later the 
last named society deeded diis lot to the Unitarian Society, by 
permission, and on July 20, 1871 diis body, by consent, 
removed to the site it now occupies. 

January 8, 1 840, the Second Methodist Episcopal Society 
was favored with a lot for $1250, and the deed was given 
May 24, 1842. The St Paul Methodist Episcopal and 
People*s Methodist Episcopal churches were given deeds for 
lots of equal size, November 1 1, 1881. 

August I, 1843, die directors voted to the "Rector, 
Wardens and Vestty of St MichaeFs Church,** Manchester, 
a lot of land not exceeding ten thousand square feet The 
Second Congregational Church, commonly known as the 
Franklin Street Church, was given the deed for its lot on the 
street named, July 7, 1847. On October 23, 1852, voted 
to bdld a parsonage in place oi church for above society, ''as 
church k>ts should not be used for secular purposes.** July 1 5t 
1844, die Unitarian Society was favored with one thousand 
feet of land. August 30, 1847, granted the site of a church 
to the Catholic Society of ten thousand square feet oi land, 
and March 1 1, 1848, favored die Free Will Baptist church 
society widi a similar gift November 20, 1880, land was 
voted die French Catholic Society as a site for a church; May 
27, 1881, die English speaking Catholics on the West Side, 
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and December 2« 1 882, die First Presbyteiian German church 
were favored with lots, die last named situated on the comer of 
Badi and Second Streets. June 6, 1885, the Swedish. 
Ludieran Church received die same recognition. So one after 
another of die earlier church societies, with die ezcqition of 
one diat was already established, have been recognized and 
dieir appeals for assistance answered. 

April 24, 1840, the G>mpany gave a lot for a school 
house in the vicinity of Amoskeag Falls. This house was 
burned in 1859, and die Company bou|^t back die land for 
one hundred dollars, April 26, 1861. At this April meeting, 
in 1 840, die site for an engme house was given, and nineteen 
acres of land for die purpose of a public burial ground. The 
deed for die last donation was given January 29, 1841, and 
diis tract of land has since been devdoped and improved by 
die dty into the beautiful Valley Cemetery. 

The lot for die town house was voted January 9, 1841, 
to consist of ten diousand square feet at die comer of Elm and 
Market Streets, the site of the present dty hall. Thedeed for 
diis was made out February 24, 1841, in consideration of 
$2,500. The town built its first town house diat year, but 
this unfortunately was burned in 1 844. The following year 
a new building was erected, which widi repairs and some 
alterations, stands to-day die most historic stmcture in die city. 

April 21, 1841, die deed was given for die site of Dis- 
trict No. 2 school house on Lowell Street Sq>lember 1 0, 
1 842, a deed for 7,500 square feet of land on Manchester 
Street comer of Chestnut was given as the site for a school 
house, in consideration of $500. This was die first high school 
in town, and die land has since been taken as the site of the 
present police station. 
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Sqptcmber 15, 1841* one diousand dollars was voted 
towards establishing a dee bridge atHooksett April 5, 1842, 
in consideration of ofjtit diousand dollars the right of way, land 
for street and site for toil house for Amoskeag bridge were 
deeded to the town. 

January 28» 1 846» die gift <^ one diousand dollars was 
bestowed upon die Manchester Athenaeum, widi which "to 
purchase books on Mechanic Arts and Sciences.** When the 
City Library* an outgrowth of diis institution, needed a site for 
a building, the Company gave die lot upon Franklin Street, 
January 30, 1 869, comprising fifteen diousand square feet 

January 12, 1847, a lot of land on Franklin Street was 
also given as die site for a court house, and which is now 
occupied by die water works office and the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Louis Bell Post 

One of the attractive features of Manchester is her public 
commons, most of which have been gifts from die Company to 
the dty. January 25, 1848, deeds were given for the land 
conqprising Merrimack, Concord and Tremont Squares. 
October 23, 1852, Hanover Square was donated. Park 
Street Common was deeded to die dty July, 1883, upon a 
condition that a curbing be placed around it September 1 3, 
1 902, Lafayette Park, West Manchester, consisting of 90,500 
square feet of land was deeded to the dty. August 4, 1908, 
the Company leased to die aty a tract of land 1 14,000 square 
feet for public use known as Parker Common. 

In 191 1, the Company developed a playground for the 
children upon die site of the old passenger station of the Concord 
and Montreal railroad, a gift at the time oi the opening oi the 
road lo die corporation. A tract of land of an acre and two- 
tenths has been fitted widi modem fixtures, shelter shed, toilet 
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building, baseball ground, ninning track, pond for wading, 
swings, appliances for adiletics and odier attractions for youdi. 
The grounds are surrounded by a mesh fence, and entered by 
three iron gateways. In die winter diis is flooded so as to 
form a fine skating pond for the boys and girls. 

Late in 1 9 11 , the Company took action towards bestowing 
upon the city for a public park, the land about picturesque Rock 
Rimmon, and February 6, 1912, die Board of Mayor and 
Aldermen voted to accepta deed of acertain pared of land upon 
which Rock Rimmon is situated, and containing 42.88 acres, 
consideration one dollar, bounded as follows: 

Beginning at a point on die westerly line of YouviOe 
Street, three hundred and sixty-five feet north of the northerly 
line of Mason Street; thence by the westedy line of YouviOe 
Street seven hundred and fifteen feet; thence by a curve to 
the left of one hundred radius, one hundred and fifty-seven and 
seven one-hundreths feet; dience westedy, tangent to the last 
course and at right angles to YouviUe Street, five hundred and 
forty feet; thence by a curve to die left of four hundred feet radius, 
about three hundred and seventy-three feet; thence southwesterly 
tangent to the last course, eight hundred and seventy-five feet; 
thence by a curve to the left of four hundred feet radius, about 
three hundred and thirty-five feet; thence southerly, tangent to die 
last course, two hundred and forty-seven feet; thence by a curve 
to the left of one hundred feet, about one hundred and fifty- 
three; thence easterly tangent to the last course and parallel to the 
Amoskeag*s G>mpany*s south line and fifty feet ttierefrom, six 
hundred and thirty-five; thence to the left, makins an angle of 
16 1-2 degrees with the last course, five hundred and eighty- 
one feet; thence to the left, by a curve of four hundred feet 
radius* about four hundred sixty-two feet to the point began 
at; bounded by a roadway the entire distance, fifty feet in 
width, containing forty-two and eighty-eight, hundredis acres. 
United States Standard measure, therdfore be it 
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Resolved, by die Board of Mayor and Aldermen diat die 
otfer of said conqpany and die conditions in^sed be accepted 
and tbat this Board place upon record its appreciation of the 
generosity of said company and diat the thanks of the Board 
of Mayor and Aldermen in behalf of the City of Manchester, 
be extended to die officials of said company for the opportunity 
afforded said dty to secure this valuable extension to its parks 
and playgrounds; and be it further 

Resolved, that said deed and plan be and thereby, is made 
a part of diis resolution and that a copy of said resolution be 
suDinitted to the officials of said company and be it further 

Resolved, that diis resolution take dffect upon its passage. 

February 6, 191 2. 

In Board of Mayor and Aldermen 

Passed to be enroDed. 

In 1851-1853 die Company constructed what became 
known as die Amoskeag Reservoir, which is situated between 
Oak, Russell, Harrison and Blodget Streets in Manchester. 
It is 484 feet k>ng by 232 feet wide, and 17 feet deep, 
capable of holding 1 1,000,000 gallons. There are diree pipe 
fines, leading down Brook Street to die pun^> house and mills, 
tfaree-fourdis of a mile distant The pun^> house on the 
Nordiem Division has four douUe cyfinders, and is run by 
water power, having a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours. An electric motor in No. 8 engine room on the 
west side, punqps into die system, widi a capacity ai 3,000,000 
gallons in twenty-four hours. 

September 2, 1835, the directors voted to buy *'one 
thousand shares of Amoskeag Canal Con^>any*s stock at ei(^t 
dollars each, five hundred of said shares at ei(^t dollars each 
as a dividend to be divided in proportion to the number of 
shares in the Amoskeag Manufacturing Con^>any.** This 
action was affirmed by die stockholders at a meeting heU 
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December 2, 1835. This otfer was not accepted, and April 
1 , 1836» the directors voted to buy the stock at not over ten 
dollars a share. 

October 7, 1 835» it was voted to purchase the Locks 
and Canal Company at Hooksett 

July 26, 1837, it was voted to purchase die Amoskeag 
Bridge corporation, which con^>any had bdlt and owned the 
old McGregor bridge, then known as the Amoskeag bridge. 
It had been a toll bridge, but by this action of the Amoskeag 
Company it became free. 

April 5, 1 842, die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
received from the Amoskeag Falls bridge corporation ei(^t 
hundred dollars for die ri|^t of way and land to a[^roach the 
bridge; also, land for die site of a tollhouse on the east bank of 
the river. 

In 1845 die matter of die control ci the oudet of Lake 
Winnq>esaukee, the scouroe of the most in^rtant branch of 
die Merrimack River, was seriously agitated, and October 8, 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company voted to purchase a 
one-fifth interest amounting to $20,000, in die Winnepesaukee 
Land & Water Power Company, organized by Mr. Amos 
Lawrence. The offer was rejected, and a one-third interest 
tendered, which was declined by the Amoskeag Company. 
January 12, 1847, however, it decided to place $10,000 in 
the Cocheco Land & Water Company, then commanding 
privileges at the oudet of Lake Wiimepesaukee. December 
23, 1 878, it was voted by the directors to pay, widi the man- 
ufacturing companies at Lowell and Lawrence, one-third of 
the expense of the Wiimepesaukee Lake Company, that die 
water of the lake should be 'let down whoever needed by 
any company/* 
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July 1 0, 1 833, a special meeting ci the stockholders was 
heU at the Amoskeag tavern, which at diat time was the most 
noted hosteliy in this vicinity. 

At the annual meeting called July 9, 1 834, and adjourned 
to the counting room of Willard Sayles, Boston, the first 
dividend was voted, it being sixty dollars on a share of one 
thousand dollars. This was die first meeting held in Boston. 
Few semi-annual dividends have been missed since then, while 
there have been occasionally extra or special net earnings paid 
the stockholders. 

A meeting of the directors and stockholders held April 1 3, 
1 836, voted that die former board should dect annually an ago^t 
to act for the Company in the disposal of its products. 

October 8, 1 839, the Board of Directors was given ab- 
solute power in the management of die corporation, the president 
ci the board to be president of die meetings ci the stockholders. 

The annual meeting for 1840 was warned for Amoskeag, 
but was immediately adjourned to the east side. This fact 
applies to the meetingsof 1841 and 1842. Atthe last named 
meeting, July 27, it was voted that ''stockholders* meetings 
hereafter be held at such times and places as the Directors shall 
appoint** The meeting die following year, 1843, was the 
first one called and held at die counting room of the "New 
Miir on the east bank of die river. 

The annual meeting called for July 14, 1857, was ad- 
journed to October 1 , and henceforth the annual meetings were 
held in die mondi of October. 

October 2, 1862, the by-laws were changed so there 
"should be not over nine or less than five Directors.** 

Previous to June 2, 1893, money to meet the pay roll 
was shipped from Boston fortnight^, but upon that date it was 
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voted to make up same from <lq)08it8 at Amoskeag National 
Bank of Manchester. 

October 11,1 894, it was voted to close semi-annual 
accounts on December 31 and June 30 each year, and that 
dividends be paid Febmary 1 and August 1, instead of June 
15 and December 15, as heretofore. Januaiy 21, 1909, die 
time of paying the dividends was changed to July 1 and 
January 1. 

At the meeting which effected die purchase of the 
Amory and Manchester Mills, it was voted to make the par 
value of the shares of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Con^>any 
one hundred dollars instead oi one thousand dollars, as hereto- 
fore since the incorporation. The number of shares was in- 
creased, accordingly, from four thousand to forty thousand 
shares, an exchange to be made with the stockholders on the 
basis of ten new shares for one of die old denomination. 
The state legislature ratified diis action on Febmary 5, 1 907, 
and empowered the directors to issue to die stockholders of 
die Amory and Manchester Mills additional stock to the 
amount of 1 7,600 shares, whose par value was one hundred 
dollars. This made the entire stock $5,760,000. 

A more important change than diis was effected in 
October, 1911, when, upon the recommendation of the direc- 
tors, the stockholders agreed to die transfer of all the property 
oi the corporation to die tmstees of a voluntaiy association to 
be known as the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. This 
company issued 1 1 5,200 shares of preferred stock, bearing 
4 1 -2 per cent cumulative dividends, and 1 72,800 common 
shares. The new association assumed all the liabilities of 
die corporation, and to the shareholders of the latter body 
two preferred and three common shares in the association 
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were issued for each share <A stock in the corporation. The 
directors of the corporation became the trustees of the new 
association, and the officers and employees remained the same. 

In the summer of 1911 the Company established an em- 
ployment department, "widi offices in the new brick building 
erected on Canal Street between Stark and Market Streets. 
It was believed by this method die several departments of the 
mills would be relieved of the almost constant attention 
demanded of the overseers and others hiring help to meet the 
situation widi the ever changing force employed. 

It has been shown \hat die department was able to 
become good judges of the class of workers desired in each 
milL As one has apdy stated : "^Conditions in every pro- 
cess have been conscientiously studied, and the success which 
diis department has attained is far greater than its firmest sup- 
porters dared lo hope. Its marked success does not consist in 
die number of men and wcnnen empbyed, but in the quality oi 
men and women added to die roll through judicious sdection.** 
The number oi persons who have to be dealt with can be un- 
derstood by the fact diat during the month of September, 1912, 
over seven hundred pec^Je were hired. Odier months have 
vaiied in die number empk>yed. In December, 1912, duee 
hundred and sixty persons were added to the pay rolls. The 
difference, was due mainly to a smaller number leaving the 
mills. About 2 per cent leave the mills every weeL 

The cosmopolitan character of the help employed is 
proven by the number of each nationality employed during the 
mondi of December, last mentioned. Of the diree hundred 
and sixty persons, ei(^t per cent were Americans, diirteen per 
cent Irish, ofjtit per cent Polish, eleven per cent Greek, fifty- 
one per cent French, and the balance was made up of Eng- 
lish, Germans, Scotch, Swedish, Lithuanians and Russians. 
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Occupying roomsin the same building as die eni{Joyniait 
department, die Company has inaugurated what is known as 
the Accident Department, v^ch is conveniently located and 
fully equipped to meet emergency calls and care for all minor 
injuries. Two trained nurses are in tonstant attendance at 
this hospital ward, while a surgeon is always at hand. Two 
other trained nurses are on duty among the families of the em- 
ployees who need dieir services at dieir homes. Besides 
helping care for the ill and injured, they advise and instruct in 
the welfare of infants, as well as attend meetings of 
mothers where die subject of proper treatment of children is 
intelligendy considered. A woman capable of doing general 
housewoik is furnished diose families who are burdened with 
sickness. Already die good woik of this department has 
become manifest 

To meet its own requironents the Company has fitted up 
one of die finest plants in the state for all kinds of plain and 
fancy printing, ruling, color printing, bronzmg, embossing and 
bookbinding. This branch of mdustry was first put into active 
condition about 1 894 in No. 1 1 dodi room under die direct- 
ion of Gen. Henry A. Farrington, though a smaller office had 
been fitted up six or eight years before. Fourteen years 
later, in 1908, die demand had increased so that it became 
necessary to move to more commodious quarters, and the old 
engraving building of die Company was selected, die printing 
office and its component parts occupying the entire upper floor, 
one-half of the lower floor, and a wooden storehouse near 
by. Here the capacity of die office was rapidly increased. 
A ruling machine and bookbindery were installed, and in 
December, 191 1, a large amount of new material was add- 
ed, enabling die Company to do its entire printing, emboss- 
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ing, nilmg and binding, die department giving employmait to 
over fifty persons. It is now one of the best equipped print- 
ing offices, according to its size, in the country. The stock is 
taken in the blank sheets, and not only printed, but ruled, 
bound, embossed, and die tides of books stamped in gold leaf. 
In every section is the latest and best made machinery that 
can be obtained. The lower floor is devoted entirely to 
color work, such as bands for finished cloth, pattern cards and 
tags. This work all bears the Amoskeag monogram in black, 
red and gold. There are two of the largest size Miehle cylinder 
presses, one of them widi a two-color attachment, and the 
other connected to a bronzing machine, bodi equii^)ed with 
United Printing Machinery Company's automatic feeders. 
Two embossing machines, one of them of the largest size 
manufactured, are in use, together with two Colt*s Armory 
presses, two bronzing machines and a 50-mch Oswego paper 
cutter. On the t<^ floor, besides die ruling and bookbmding 
machinery, are ten job presses, a Miehle pony cylinder and a 
Sd-inch paper cutter. This book is a specimen of its plain 
printing and binding, while there is no work too intricate or 
delicate for it to undertake. 

March 18, 1912, the Company made the (M'oposition to 
sell to any employee of five years* service, a lot of land fifty by 
one hundred feet in a section lying between Coolidge Avenue 
and Rock Rimmon Park. There were the usual restrictions, 
which have been such a benefit to the dty in the end, limiting 
the house to be built to two tenements. A first and second 
mortgage for one^alf of the price of the land was a consider- 
ation, and should the house be built widiin one year, the notes 
were to remain widxnit interest so long as the mortgagor was 
in the employ of the Company, and at the end of five years, 
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should die mortgagor continue in its employ and occupy the 
house, the second mortgage to be surrendered (or one dollar. 
At the end of lea years under similar conditions, the first 
mortgage to be surrendered for the same minor consideration. 
Already many persons have availed diemsdves of this generous 
otfer. 



CHAPTER XI 

INCIDENTS OF INTEREST 

IN a busmen as vast and diversifiedl as that of the Amos* 
keag Manufacturing Gftnpany a diousand and one 
difficulties and com(£cations arise that cannot evai be 
mentioned in an oudine of its history. 

From its incoiporation, in 1 83 U the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing G>mpany has bdieved in a liberal policy towards alL 
This has been shown in the favorable terms upon which land 
has been sold, in Anc generous treatment accorded die dty^ of 
which it was the god-father, wherever and whenever any 
public improvement was designed. To an even more marked 
degree has this generous spirit been displayed towards 
en^)loyees. The operatives have understood this fact and 
appreciated the consideration from the beginning. Thus the 
miDs have been the Mecca for those seeking enqployment of 
that kindt so there is not a manufacturing concern having a 
more intdligent type of woddng men and women than die 
great crowds that pass and repass the gates eveiy working day 
in the year. 

Altogedier the aty, the emfJoyees and the Gmipany are 
far more fortunate in this respect than in most odier manu- 
facturing places. 

Extra inducements have been heU out to make the 
positions as permanent as possible. Courteous treatment on 
die part of the overseers has added materially to the good 
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f aidi between employer and employee. Another reason is 
the wise forethought of offering the operatives tenements 
at low rates, considering die comforts and accommodations. 
The houses are well ventilated, have good sanitary conditions, 
modem improvements, and what is of fully as much importance, 
as far as it is possible, the privacy of life m cottage homes has 
been secured. Not more than three families, and often but 
two, are compelled to alter at the same door. There is, too, 
every opportunity for the deserving workman to rise above his 
beginning, while he may lay aside for some future day a snug 
sum with which to begin life in another calling if he chooses. 

The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has further 
shown its inclination to unite its interest with that of its emr 
ployees by offering to hold for any person in its employ from 
one to twaity shares of preferred stock, to be taken up by 
seminnonthly paymaits from dieir wages, or by cash paymaits 
as die purchaser may prefer. It has been well said that **]n 
its offering stock to its employees in this way the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company is m a certain sense developing a 
general plan followed by some of die best coiporations duough« 
out die country to interest the people themselves personalty in 
the company diey are working for. The terms upon which 
diis stock is offered, however, are especially liberal and will 
undoubted^ be taken advantage of by many men and women.** 

Anodier trait worthy of comment is die position in 
regard to the employment of children. As child labor is 
most available in mills, where the work is done by machinery, 
it becomes a temptation to die struggling parent, or the orphan 
without assistance, to turn hither for an opportunity to earn a 
livelihood. The laws of the state are fortunately directed to 
protect the young during the years of growth and school life. 
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The Company has always been ready to assist in this protection 
of youth, so there is a smaller percentage of children employed 
than is usualty found in other miUs. 

The preceding facts explain the absence of those labor 
troubles which have existed in many localities. The Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company has experienced but one unpleasant- 
ness of that kind to attract die attention. On Monday 
afternoon, February 15, 1886, the gingham weavers in Mills 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, to the number of one hundred, expressed 
dieir dissatisfaction with the new schedule of prices given diem 
and abandoned their work. Previously diere had been a 
reduction in die prices, and certain of die operatives claimed 
the recent new rate fixed did not restore the old scale, though 
in some other classes it had. The first open mdication of 
disapproval appeared in the room over which Silas C. Stetson, 
Mill No. 9, was overseer. A committee representing the 
weavers waited upon him and stated their reasons and 
intentions. He replied that Agent Straw was out of town, 
and if they would wait until to-morrow the matter should be 
laid before him for consideration. This did not satisfy them 
and they left the mill Others afterwards joined them, and the 
situation began to look serious, hdignation meetings were 
held by the strikers and committees chosen to confer with 
Agent Straw. The latter was firm, but stated that they 
should have fair treatment The strike was started largely 
through outside influence, and widxnit the sanction or even the 
knowledge of the local branch of Kni^ts of Labor. Finally 
this body was appealed to, and dirough the judicious inter- 
cession of the officers of the sufM'eme body an amicable 
settlement was secured, and die operatives relumed to work 
Friday, March 5, after eighteen days of vexatious idleness. 
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It can be said to the credit of the strikers that no lawlessness 
occurred^ and that gaieral good conduct prevailed. The 
adjustment secured proved satisfactory to all concerned. 

The only odier labor trouble or disturbance of any magni- 
tude that has takai place, began outside of the Amoskeag 
Company. On March 20, 1 855, a considerable portion of 
the help in the Manchester Mills refused to work because of 
a change of regulation regarding the time of beginning work in 
die morning, causing an mcrease of half-an-hour in a day*s labor. 
The original number of strikers gradually increased and for 
ten days the dissatisfied laborers paraded die streets with band 
and banners and held mass meetings. The dissatisfaction 
spread, until more dian half the machineiy in die Stark and 
Amoskeag mills was idle. Then feeling became so intense 
and the excitement so great that dire forebodings were 
predicted. Fortunately the advice of sober-minded leaders 
and cidzais prevailed, and inside of two weeks the operatives 
went back to work. 

It is interesting to glance at the time tables of the mills 
since dieir incorporation, and we are speaking of the Amos- 
keag Company now. Prior to September 20, 1849, the 
operatives began work at 6.30 A. M., and worked untO 7.30 
P. M., widi thirty-five minutes for nooning. From that date 
to October 3, 1853, forty-^e minutes were allowed (or 
dinner. Then a new time-table was arranged to begm work 
at 6.45 A. M. and to stop at 6 o*clock P. M., widi an hour 
for the noonday meal, making the day practically ten hours 
long. March 20, 1855, another change was made to comply 
widi the following hours : to begm work at .6. 1 5 A.M. continue 
until 1 2 o'clock noon ; have forty-five minutes for dinner and 
ring out at sevai P. M. This was the schedule that caused 
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dissatisfaction, but it was continued for about ten years, when 
an hour was allowed for nooning, 1 2 to 1 o'clock, and closing 
at 6.45 instead of 7 P. M., widi dismissal on Saturday at four 
o'clock P. M. May 31, 1898, the summer schedule was 
fixed from 6.10 o clock A. M. to 12 M.; 1 to 6 o*dock P. M., 
with half-day holiday Saturday afternoon. September 25, 
1 899, die winter schedule was from 6.40 A. M. to 6 o'clock 
P. M., with half-day off Saturday. The present time, which 
went into effect July 10, 1905, is from 6.30 A. M., to 12 M.; 
1 to 6 P. M., with Saturday afternoons off, making die 58 
hours schedule for a week. The 55 hour law goes into effect 
Januaiy 1st, 1914. 

In those days when the operatives worked thirteen hours 
a day, it was necessary to resort to artificial lights for more 
than a diird part of the time in the winter season. At first 
lard oil in the old-fashioned tin '^petticoat lamp** was used, and 
the li^^t from this was so dim that it had to be set under .the 
the looms in order to see die work. Lard oil was eventually 
succeeded by a ^'burning fluid,** made by a combmation of 
alcohol and turpentine. This gave way to illuminating gas. 
which was installed in Januaiy, 1851, according to a contract 
with die Manchester Gas Company for five years. Since the 
invention of arc lamp and incandescent light this has been 
gradually superseded by electricity. 

In the early days of manufacture not only were the days 
long, but the remuneration was necessarily low. A giil who 
could average one dollar a day was ^ivied by die majority of 
her associates, who considered diemsehres fortunate if they 
saved $2.50 a week above their board and room rent, which 
averaged about two doDars. It will be noticed that expenses 
were corresponding^ on a scale widi wages, while the desire 
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for the luxuries of life had not been cultivatecl. All dressed 
veiy plainly, and only pennies were parted with for knick- 
knacks. Girls thai ran two looms each, as a rule, though on 
extraordinary occasions they would run four. 

At the same period above mentioned the men were 
getting equally as meagre wages. A diird hand received one 
dollar a day; a second-hand, twenty-£ve cents more. The 
overseers, fortunate fellows! were paid $2.50 a day. One of 
diese had to look after 1 50 to 1 60 looms. In the Amoskeag 
miUs now, the overseer has charge of from five hundred to a 
diousand looms. 

The first Irish operative to work in Manchester came 
here from Lowell in 1840, to begm her task in Stark Mill, 
No. 1 . Hitherto die help had been all native bom. It was 
several years later before the first French went to work in the 
mills. This seems to have been near the close of the civil 
war. The Germans came in a bod^ in the early 70*s. 

Successful operators of any plan or industry usually 
attract the attention of imitators and would-be followers. As 
early as 1849, in order to protect dieir interest in the trade 
mark "A C A** tickings, die Amoskeag Company brou^t 
suit against certain parties in New York City, who had been 
using a label very closely resembling dieirs. The Company's 
was an oval ticket, red in color, and surrounded by an elaborate 
vignette; within the oval and a litde below the centre were the 
letters "A C A** in lart(e capitals. Above the frali*mAnir 
letters were die words, *' Amoskeag Manufacturing Company ;** 
below, the legoid, *' Amoskeag Falls, N. H.** The New York 
parties boldy adopted the leading features, while over the three 
letters they had placed ''Lowell Premium Ticking,** and below 
die inscription were the words, ''Warranted Indigo Blue.** 
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Upon investigation it wa$ (ouikI that the goods were not made 
in LowelL but by another manufacturing company, who sold 
diem to the defendants in the suit The court failed to sustain 
the Amoskeag Company in their sole right to the trade mark, 
though the objectionable goods were soon after withdrawn 
from the market 

At die Woild*s Fair, held in London in 1851, the new 
corporation invited criticism of manufacturers abroad by sending 
specimens of their fabrics, flannels, sheetings, tickings and 
denims, to die leading ccmimercial mart of Great Britain* 
The surprise and chagrin of the Old World manufacturers 
may be imagined, when the award of the first and only prize 
was given to die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. The 
real significance of the honor is greater because the jury 
chosen to act in die matter consisted of one-half Englishmen, 
with only one American and the others from different 
European nations* The medal was made of brcMize, a litde 
over two inches in diameter, and one fourth of an inch thick* 
Since then the Company has won many medals at international 
expositicms and fairs, and secured world-vride recognition 
for the quality of their goods; but it is safe to say that no 
honor thus obtained has afforded deeper Iratisfaction to the 
receivers than this one by die founders. 

The main ou^t at that time, as it always has been since, 
consisted of cotton goods in various forms, many of them ex- 
cellent imitations of die finest linens in pattern and finish. The 
miDs have also put upon die market, colored and white domes- 
tic goods, tickings, denims and stripes, sheetings and fancy 
napped goods, cheviots or fancy shirtings, ginghams, and dress 
fabrics in various colors and styles, which have stood die test 
oi the most critical buyers* Special plans and eiq)eriment8 
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have been perfected to secure lasting qualities (or the dyes used 
in the manufacture of its goods, until the Conq>any has 
succeeded in obtaining colors in its ginghams that are absolute- 
ly non-fadmg, a fact that is widely appreciated. 

Considering the great number of help employed and the 
varied operations carried on under almost every conceivable 
situation, very few accidents have occurred, and no great calami- 
ty has ever come to the Company's works. No fire of con- 
sequence has started in its own mills, and few lives, compared 
to the great number of persons engaged in the pursuit of manu- 
facture, have been lost in carrying out the undertaking. 

Twenty minutes before one o'clock on Sunday morning, 
July 1 5, 1 833, while the watchman on the Manchester cor- 
poration was passing through the card room of MiO No. 1, 
the lamp f eQ from his lantern and rolled into a pile of roping. 
Instantly the flames caught upon the combustible material and 
the man soon found that he would be unable to extinguish die 
fire alone, so he gave the alarm; but before help could reach 
the scene the ceiling was all ablaze. The firemen made a 
gallant fight to subdue the flames, but it was not until four o'clock 
that they succeeded. About one-half the length of the build- 
ing was burned and the machinery of that section, OHnprising 
about one-fourth of that in the entire manufactory. The loss 
was estimated at $240,000, which was largely covered by in- 
surance. Connection was made by the fire engine widi 
Amoskeag MiU No. 3. 

At three o'clock, before this fire had been brought under 
control a man on the roof of the mill aimounced that a build- 
ing was in flames between Manchester and Hanover Streets. 
This fire spread rapidly, and in spite of all that could be done 
to check it, the territory between Hanover and Manchester 
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Streets, and from Elm Street on the west to about half die dis- 
tance to Chestnut Street on the east was burned over, with some 
damage to buildings on the south of Manchester Street The 
fire in Juty» 1870, destroyed die buildings on this same 
section, excepting the row on Elm Street, and extended east- 
ward to Chestnut Street 

The most disastrous accident that has ever occurred in 
die long career of manufacturing at the Amoskeag Mills took 
place about 930 o clock A. M., Thursday, October 1 3, 1 891 , 
when die cast-iron fly-wheel of a pair of large 36-inch double 
Corliss engines, together indicating two thousand horse power, 
burst, killing the engineer, Samuel J. Bunker, and two women, 
Mrs. Ada L. Cram and Miss Maiy Kane, while several other 
persons were quite severely mjured. The fly-wheel was thirty 
feet in diameter, weighed 68 tons, and furnished power dirough 
three belts for Mills Nos. 4, 5, 7 and 8. 

From the investigation diat followed no blame was at- 
tached to the engineer or the Company. The former had 
been m the empk>y oi the miUs for ten years, and was highly 
esteemed by his companicms and die officials. The following 
report of die coroner's jury explains more fulty the situation : 

Verdict of the Coroner's Jury, appointed to inquire into 

the cause of the explosion of the thirty^foot fly-^joheel 

of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company's 

Mills, October 15, 1891. Slate of 

New Hampshire. 
HiUsborougb sx: 

An mquisition taken at Manchester in said county, the 
1 5th day of October, 1 891 , before Harrison D. Lord, one oi 
the coroners of said county, upon view of the bodies oi Samuel 
J. Bunker, Ada L. Cram and Mary Kane, there lying dead. 
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by the oaths of Jacob F. James, a justice of the peace for die 
said state, and of Nehemiah S. Bean and James P. Tutde, 
who, bemg sworn and charged to inquire for the state, when« 
how, and dv what means, the said Samuel J. Bunker, Ada L. 
Cram, and Maty Kane came to their deaths, upon their oaths 
do say that said deceased came to their deaths on the 1 5th 
day of October, 1891, from injuries caused by the explosion 
of a diirty-foot fly-wheel when m operation in the engine room 
located upon the premises of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company in said Manchester, between No. 4 and 3 mills, so 
called, and near the east end of the bridge leading across the 
Merrimack river to the boiler houses of said company. 

Careful and thorough examinations were made of the con- 
dition and location of the fragments of the exploded fly-wheel, 
the engines by which it was driven, the guages registrang the 
pressure of the steam for its engmes, the wheel pit in which it 
was driven, and the jack-pullers and shafts to which it trans- 
mitted power. An extended examination of witnesses was 
made to learn the condition on the dav of the explosion of the 
power and speed of the machinery belted from the jack-shafts 
both to the north and to the south, or in the mills of Nos. 7 
and 8 above, and the Canal building, so called ; and Nos. 4 
and 5 below the engine room. 

The opinions of men qualified by long studty and eiq>eri- 
ence, and eminent in their several camngs, were taken. 

Reliable tests of the tensile strength of both the fy-whed 
and jack-pulleys were caused to be made. 

Rroeatea experiments were made to determine the high- 
est qpeed at which it was possible to run the looms in No. 7 
miU. 

The testimony of all persons who could aid was received 
and considered. From the mass of evidence before the jury 
the f oUowmg facts dearly appear : 

t . That in 1 883 the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany purchased the fly-wheel and its engines from the Corliss 
Steam Elngine Company of Providence, R. I., and erected 
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them upon its plant in the position occupied at die time oi the 
explosion, obtaining what at the time was supposed to be, and 
what, so far as human ingenuity could discover, was a first 
class and perfect machine in every particular. 

2. Tliat die By-vihttlf when at work, had been run at 
a nomial q>eed of sixty to sixtyH>ne revolutions per minute, and 
was nuining at a speed of sixtyH>ne revolutions per minute 
on die morning of and up to within a few minutes of the 
explosion. 

3. That the engine was working under a steam pres- 
sure of ninety-five pounds to the square inch, and was con- 
nected with a light water power, which could not, under the 
conditions, materially increase its q>eed. 

4. That it was carrying a load of from 1900 to 1950 
horse power. 

5. That its power transmitted by a 24-inch belt running 
west to a jack-puOcv, whose shaft ran nordi and drove the 
machinery m mills No. 7 and 8; and by two 42-inch belts 
running east to two jack-puUeys whose shafts ran south and 
drove die machmery m the canal building and m miDs Nos. 4 
and 5. 

6. Tliat just before the exfJosion die speed of the 
machinery driven by the shaft running south suddenly went 
down, and in consequence the work was thrown off, mus re- 
lieving the engine of its load to die extent of about 1 500 horse 
power; at nearly die same instant the npeed of the kxmis 
driven by the diaft running north suddenly went up, causing 
all die kxxns, with a single exception, to stop, thus further 
relieving die engine of its load to about 30O horse power. 
The one loom excq)ted contbued to run at an increasing 
q>eed up to within two or diree seconds of the explosion. 

7. Tliat the cxfiotioa occurred at about 20 mmutes 
past 9 o'clock A. M., on the day mentioned. 

8. That at the instant of die e]q>losion one of the 
throtde valves on die engine was entire^ closed, and die other 

10 
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was dosed to within 1 -32 of an inch. This condition of die 
valves cut off the entire steam power from the endne. 

9. The difference of die q>eed of the maaiinery in the 
mills nordi from that in the miDs at the south shows diat there 
must have been a slipping of die main belts to some extent 
They could not, however, have slipped to a great extent with- 
out causing a screeching, of which mere is no evidence. 

10. The high speed attained on the looms at die north 
further shows that the governor of the engine was not so sen- 
sitive for the moment and did not control die engine so quickly 
and perfectly as it should have done. 

1 1 . The alignment of the jack-shaft running north of the 
jack-shaft running south was not perfect, either widi the shaft 
of the fy-whed or with each other. To overcome these differ- 
ences m alignment, guide puD^s were used. Belt guides were 
also used to prevent overiap[»ng. These appliances had done 
perfect and satisfactory work without change for a series of 
years, and were in good condition, and were working proper!^ 
a few minutes prior to the explosion. 

1 2. That the fragments of the fly-wheel reveal coundess 
internal defects in the castinss, and many so serious and vital as 
to weaken their strength, and hence the strength of the fly-whed 
at least fifty per cent 

1 3. That it is a physical impossibiBty for die one loom 
above mentioned (fact 6), under the most favorable conditions, 
to attain a speed above 1 80 picks per minute, and in a series 
of tests the average speed which it could attain was only 1 70 
to 1 80 picksper minute. 

1 4. That a speed of 1 80 picks per minute at the loom 
requires a speed of 76.2 revolutions per minute of the fly-wheel ; 
a speed of 1 73 picks per minute at the loom requires a speed 
of 72 revolutions per minute at the fly-whed. 

1 5. Tliat me speed of the fly-whed at its bursting point 
could not have been above 77, and the evidence most strong 
points to a speed of 75 or kss. 

1 6. That numerous fragments oi the fly-whed weighing 
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from 25 to 800 pounds each were found in die veiy bottom 
of the bdt pit under the fragments of the jack-puUeys of the 
shaft nmning soudi, and a large piece of die fly-\^ieel wei|^- 
ing several hundred pounds, was found deJSected fnmi its 
natural path and lying at the north end of die same jack-shaft 

1 /• That two of the deceased were at work in a build- 
ing» die drawing-in room, so called, direcdv west of and in what 
proved to be die path of many fragments of die exploded whed. 
That the likelihood of an explosion was so slight (this whed 
having been m operaticHi for ei^^t years, and many odiers oi 
neady die same size and pattern for fnmi ten to twenty years, 
and this being the first large fy-wheel to eio^lode when at 
work), diat their positions were not more hazardous than very 
many others m or out erf a manufacturing establishment 

1 8. That there was no fault or neglect on die part oi 
any operative oi die conq>any, while the conduct of die de- 
ceased engineer and of his assistant was dnsularlv brave and 
meritorious. In the face of what they must have known to be 
danger they did theb whole dutv; the one died at his post, the 
other escaped death only by litde less than a miracle. 

Two theories of die primary cause of die explosion have 
been advanced. 

1 . The centrifugal force due to die fly-whed*s running 
over speed to the extent of about twenty per cent of its normal 
q>eed, at which increase of vpeed had it oeen a sound casting 
it would have been absohite^ safe. 

2. The difference in ttie alignment of the shafting (fact 
1 1 ), causiiwdie foDowins assumed procession of events. 

(a) That the soum 42-inch bek ran to die nordi and 
came in contact with its belt box. 

(b) That this contact developed sufficient friction to set 
die belt box on fire. 

(c) That the fire impaired die belt, causing it to break, 
and direw die whole load of the shaft running south upon the 
nordi 42-mch belt 

(d) That this sudden load crushed the north jack-pulley, 
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and its bell coining in contact with the jagged ends of the anns 
stripped the same clean from the hub, and threw an enormous, 
unequal strain upon the fly-whed. 

(e) That this strain m connection with die shock 
caused by the broken south belt wedging down between the 
floor and the belt pit shattered the wheel 

The jury have inspected the ruins several times with great 
care and have reviewed and weighed the evidence ofiered in 
support of each theory advanced. The conclusion in respect 
to **theory 2** is that me procession of events there set forth did 
not occur, for the following reasons : 

(a) The belt guide rendered it absolutely impossible 
for the belt to come m contact with its box. 

(b) There is no evidence of any portion of any belt or 
any part of the woodwork having been bumed by fire. 

(c) There is no evidence that the south belt broke prior 
to the explosion of the fly-wheel. 

(d) The finding of the fragments of the fly-wheel upon 
the very bottom of the belt pit beneath the fragments of the 
jack-pulleys (fact 16) shows conclusively that the fly-wheel 
broke first There was no other object than the jack-pulley 
itself by which the fragment mentioned could possibly have 
been deflected (fact 1 6) to the position in which it was found. 

(e) No evidence was found, either in the condition of 
the belt indicating a " wedging down ** oi the belt " between die 
floor and the belt pit** In fact, all the evidence by inspection 
and by testimony goes to prove that such ccmdition did not 
occur. 

The conclusion in respect to "theory 1** is diat it is weQ 
founded and as nearlv correct as language can well express a 
cause in which from the nature of the case diere are some things 
which cannot be measured with precision. This theory of the 
primary cause of the explosion is strengthened by the fact that 
it is the only theory in harmony with me series of facts stated, 
and en)ecially the only theory in harmonjy with the particular 
facts, 6, 6, 12, 1 3, 14, and 16. For if the wheel in its imper- 
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(ect condition (fact 12) continued to nmand retain its integrity 
up to a speed erf 72 to 73 revolutions per minute, one throttle 
valve at ttie instant of bursting being entirely closed, and the 
other closed within 1 -32 of an inch, thus cutting off the entire 
steam power (fact 6), it must appear even to the prejudiced 
niind mathad the fly-wheel been soimd or nearly so it would have 
retained its mtegrity, have come to rest, and no explosion under 
the conditions proven could have occurred. Facts 6 (last 
sentence), 13 and 14, deaAy demonstrate diat the whed 
could not have had a speed of 77 revolutions per minute at its 
bursting point, and those even who advanced theory 2 frankl v 
stated uiat in their opinion if the whed exploded from centrif- 
ugal force alone at a speed of less than 80 revohitions per 
mimite, die eiqplosion was due to *'some unwarrantable defect 
in die wheel With every proven omdition existing, save 
alone die internal defects m the fly-whed castings, the jurors 
are satisfied diat no explosion of the fly-wheel would have 
occurred, and, therefore, to those defects attribute the primary 
cause of its wreck and the loss of life consequent thereupon. 

So die jurors aforesaid, on their oaths aforesaid, do say 
diat said Samuel J. Bunker, Ada I. Cram and Mary Kane, in 
manner aforesaid, came to their deaths by accident and mis- 
fortune. 

hi witness thereof the said jurors have hereunto set their 
hands the day and year first above written. 

(Signed) Jaoob F. James, 

Nehemiah S. Bean, 
James P. Tuttle, 

Jurors. 

In witness of all above written, die said coroner has 
hereunto set his hand and seal the same day and year. 

(Signed) HARRISON D. LoRD, 

Coroner. 

tL.S.1 
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After the explosion this fly-wkeel wa$ leplaced by ^^t 
is probably the largest wooden pulley in die woild. It is 
thirty feet m diameter, nine feet and one-fourth of an inch on 
the face, and twelve inches in thickness. It is made up of 
forty-four rings of western ash, each ring being in twelve 
sections, and each section secured by sixteen lag bolts, seven- 
sixteenths by four inches. Twenty diousand feet of die best 
lumber was used in the construction of the rim, and ei^^teeo 
thousand lag screws, bendes die bolts mentioned. There are 
two sets of twelve arms each, with a setting of twenty inches m 
breadth. Every part of this huge stracture was built by die 
most thorough and skilful woikmen under the supervision of die 
superintendent, Chades H. Manning, and from his designs. 
The work was done in die company's shops. The entire 
weight is over 104,000 pounds, while that of die iron vihcfi it 
di^laced was 1 16,000 pounds. 

This was the engine where, two years before this accident 
occurred, the engineer, Mr. William Venable, was caught and 
horribly mangled between the fly-whed and the pit 

The annual meeting of die stockholders, held October 1, 
1 690, came at the same time die manufacturers of Pawtucket, 
R. L, were celebrating the centennial of the introduction of 
cotton manufacturing by power into this countiy, mainty through 
the efforts of the young machinist, Samuel ^ter, and the fol- 
lowing resolution was read and unanimous^ adopted : 

To Hon. Henry E. Tiepke, 

Chairman Cotton Centenary, 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

On motion of Judge Clark, the pidest director die 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at their sixtiedi annual 
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meetmg, send greetmgs in remembrance of Samuel Slater* who 
was one of the cmginal incorporators, July 13, 1831. 

(Signed) T. Jefferson Cooudge, 

Treasurer. 

During die Civil War the company loaned die govern- 
ment money to the amount of $348,000. 

The importance of the Manchester industries was also 
shown in the spring of 1861, when the Manchester Print 
Works had an order from the government for four thousand 
dozen of our "'National Flags** of the following sizes ; 60 by 
108 inches; 18 by 36 inches; 18 by 24 inches; 12 by 18 
inches ; 9 by 12 inches. These flags were pnnted in fast 
colors, with 13 stripes and 34 stars. This company was 
prepared to print any size desired, and filled this order with 
satisfaction. 

Difficulty with land owners along die river on account of 
flowage began in 1856, when die Company paid Daniel 
Farmer, December 26, $1 ,500 for damage from overflow of the 
river and for [mvilege of raising the dam. More or less 
litigation with one and anodier followed throu|^ die years* 
until m March, 1901, die court, after a long^ontested case 
with Qdncy Shirley, setded, as it is believed for all time, that 
the deeds of the Ccunpany gave die right to maintain flash- 
boards, and those who felt aggrieved by such acticm were 
enjoined from removing them, hi some instance annuities 
were allowed in compensation for damages, when immediate 
setdement could not be made. In one case diese sums paid thus 
amounted to $1,500 a year during die lifetime oi die claimant 

From the preceding descriptions die reader can realize 
something oi die scope and extent of die work of diese busy 
hives of industry . But he sees only with die mind*s eye. Who 
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slands upon the hilltop and gazes down upon die extensive 
panorama of country unfolded to his view, gets a general idea 
of die scaie» a summarizing, as it were, of the varied beauties 
and grandeur of the landscape. He comprehends, as he may 
believe, the wealth and greatness of thft scene. But he who 
walks the aisles of the forest, who sees at close range each 
feature, comes to fully realize that the one grand attraction was 
but the blending of many, any part of which may have been 
greater than the whole system seen at a distance. 

It is so with such a combination of industries and achieve- 
ments as we have been describing. Who stands on Rock 
Rimmon can get a good general idea of the vast array of brick 
walls, the shops, the mills, the dwellings, the river rolling 
between ; but while he may be impressed with the magnitude 
of the sight, he goes away with an inadequate comprehension 
of what it aQ means. To get this true and con^lete under- 
standing, he must make a trip through the different depart- 
ments, a trip that will equal any ever taken through scMne 
mimic wonderiand, with the advantage that diis is very real, 
not the embodiment, but the reaKty of the genius of labor. 

Surely the prophecy of Hon. Samuel Blodget, and the 
anticipations of the founders of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, have been hSfy realized. In a litde over three- 
fourdis of a century have been built up the largest manufactur- 
ing firm in the world, and a municipality of over 75,000 in- 
habitants, a city diat holds hi(^ rank among the leading 
industrial centers as the Manchester of 



CHAPTER XII. 

NOTABLE VISITORS 

THE main avenue leading to the mills and machine 
sh<^ passes over the biidge spanning the upper canal 
at the foot of Stark street, and leads past die north end 
of the building in which aie located die counting rooms, the 
(Jainestand most unpretentious of aQ the stnictaires. Over dus 
bridge have passed and rq>assed sbce 1841 tens and tens of 
dxNisands of men and women, young and old, who have he^)ed 
to sweU the great majority of working peofJe. All races and 
classes have entered here, representatives of eveiy part of die 
civilized workL Along the same pathway trod by die 
multitudes have passed notables among men, makers of fortunes, 
rulers of nations, (Jiilosophers and philanthropists, and at least 
two who have fallen martyrs to the cause of hightf humanity. 
Naturally, so important a factor in the business world as 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Gxnpany should be frequently 
visited by die representatives of the leading organizations of 
industry and by important perscms. The list is too long to 
admit of more than a cursory mention of a few of these 

At least fourteen of the Presidents of the United Stales 
have visited, or been in die Slate of New Hampshire, during 
their terms of office, ^^lile several others have been here either 
before or after their services in diat high capacity. Nine paid 
official visits to the Slate: Washington, October 31 and 
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November 4, 1 789 ; Monroe, July 1 2 to 21 , 1817; Jackson, 
June 28 to July 2. 1833; Polkjuly 1, 1847; Grant, August 
25, 1869; Hayes, August 24, 1877; Harrison, August 14, 
1689; Roosevelt, August 28-30, 1902; Taft, March 19. 
1912. Besides these, certainty five others were in the Slate 
during their terms of office. Of these, one. Pierce, was a 
native and resident of the State. Cleveland became a summer 
resident in New Hampshire after he had served his two terms 
as President Lincoln was here during the exciting campaign 
which led to his election. 

vNow, 1913, President Wilscm has taken up his summer 
residence at Cornish, N. H., so the little country town has 
become, in a way, the temporary capital of the nation. 

The above-named, in their tours of New En^^and, looked 
upon our manufactories with eqpedal interest Of the nine 
first mentioned aQ but two, Washington and Monroe, visited 
Manchester, while most assuredly President Pierce was in the 
city and the mills during his incumbency . President Clevdand 
made a htiti tarry at the station, while en route to his summer 
home, appearing at the car platform and q>eakinga few wcM'ds 
to the spectators. 

President Monroe, in his tour during the summer of 181 7, 
passed through New Hanq>shire fr<Hn Newburyport to Port- 
land, Me., riopping an hour at Amesbury, Mass., to view the 
woolen factories in that town. He left Salem, Mass., on die 
morning of July 1 2, and reached Portsmouth, N. H., on the 
evening of the same day. July 1 8, he left Dover, N. H., on 
his return from Portland, and rode overland by stage to Concord* 
which he reached at nightfall From Concord, the Piesident 
and suite went to Lebanon, and then to Hanover, by Ais 
route failing to pass through Manchester, which at that time 
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was dosety assodated with the busding litde factory village of 
Amoskeag. 

President Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, and at the 
height of his g^iy at the time, was the first Chief Executive of 
our county to come within the territory of Manchester and to 
visit the mills at Amoskeag. He left Lowell, Mass., on the 
27th of June, 1 833, where it was boasted diat, after having 
visited the factxMies, he lode for a mile betweoi two rows of 
mill gids standing side by side, greeting him with plaudits and 
flowers. He came through Londonderry, stopping over nifl^t 
at Bell Tavern, afterwards re-named in his honor as "'Jackson's 
HaL** The President travded in a beautiful barouche dravm 
by four milk-white horses, driven by his negro coachman, dark 
enough to contrast in a high degree with die snowy appesrsacc 
of die team. Follovmg die old road from Londonderry to 
die Falls, he passed through what is now the heart of die 
dty, but which dien was litde mart than the heart of a 
wiUemess. Crossing die Merrimack River by Amoskeag 
bridge, since re-named McGregor bridge, and which at that 
time had recently undergone repairs, he reached the factory 
village on the west side before rKxm. 

Stq)ping at Amoskeag tavern, he inspected Bell mill, and 
was no doubt pleased with die evidence of prosperity. This 
was June 28, 1833, when die Anooskeag Manufacturing 
Gxnpany lacked but three days of being two years oM, as an 
incorporated body. President Jackson, a southern man, was 
particularly interested in die devek)pinent of cotton manufacture, 
dien in its crucial period, and he visited all of die mills on his 
route. Meeting Mr. Slater, whom he frankly called die ** father 
of American manufactures,** the following characteristic con- 
versation ensued: 
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**l understand you showed us how to spin, as they do in 
Great &itain» by the eternal, in spite of them,** said the 
President *' You set all diese spindles in motion, which are 
giving employment to thousands, so that we may become an 
industrious people ?** 

'" If it please thee, sir, I suppose I did give out die psalm, 
and they have been singing to the tune ever since.** 

*' We are glad you have not lost by it** 

** Very true,** replied Mr. Slater, in his sbw, thouf^tful 
way, ** I should not like to be a paup^ in diis country, v^ieie 
the poor are put up at auction to die lowest bidder.** 

If diis version of the route taken by Jackson is tnie, and 
we have good evidence that it is, die President may have 
stopped at the old tavern on his return, as he came down die 
old stage road from G>ncord to Amherst and thence to Nashua, 
where he was received with great acdaim, and an elm tree 
standing at the comer of Temple and Amory streets was given 
his name. During that period at least five stage lines passed 
through ^^t is now Manchester, all converging at die Hooksett 
taverrL At one time, it is claimed, four coaches went over the 
G>ncord and Nashua route daity. 

President Polk paid a flying visit to New Hampshire July 
1, 1847, but hedidnot makeatourof diecity, then a yearoM, 
or the mills. He was met at the station by a anrmuttee from 
the aldermen and council, with Hon. Mace Moulton, who 
knew the President personally, acting as ^x>kesmarL Contrary 
to his intention, the President spoke Imefly to the assembled 
crowd from the platform of the car. It is interesting to know 
that a future President, James Buchanan, at diat time Secre- 
tary of State, was among the guests who stopped htf e briefly, 
and then went on to Concord, where the legislature was in 
session. 
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The most noteworthy of aD the visitors was Lincdot and 
his was the most memorable visit He came to Manchester 
as the invited guest of Hon. E. A. Straw during the great 
political campaign of I860, and just previous to his election as 
President of the United States. He reached town in the 
afternoon and diat evening gave an address in Smydi*s opera 
house* which was filled to overflowing. The following morn- 
ing he accq)ted an invitation to visit the mills, and Agent 
Straw dien sent for a young machinist to escort his illustrious 
guest through the various departments. The young man (M'dered 
to do dus, widiout any piemoniti<Mi of what was to fdlow, 
was Edwin P. Richardson, and we will let him tell the sloiy m 
his own words: 

'" Thinking I was simply wanted to make some repairs 
about the machmery, I did not take the trouUe to change my 
clothes or even to wash my begrimed face and hands. Judge, 
then, of my surprise upon entering die piivate office, of seeing 
an extremely tall and rugged man standing hdart me, the very 
speaker I had listened to the evening before with so much 
interest Mr. Straw introduced him to me, but when Mr. 
Lincob held out one of his great hands to claq> mine, I shrank 
back, saying in a tone that I know could not have been 
entirely free from tremor : 

** 'My hands are hardly fit to take yours, Mr. Lincoh, 

ft 
so 

^ * Young man, the hand of honest toil is never too grimy 
for Abe Lincoln to clasp.* ** 

** You may rest assured it was a good, long, hearty grip that 
he gave me, until I felt my hand ache under the {^essure of his 
mighty Sr*^* 



said Mr. Straw, 'you will show Mr. Lincob over 



u 
«« 
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the millst and explain an3rdiing he may wish to know about 
them* 

'' Again I hesitated, stammering : 

" i shall be only too fjiad to do so, if Mr. Lincoln will 
but wait until I can wash up and change my clothes.* Fixing 
dKMe laige, moumhil eyes upon me, the hituie President said 
in a tone that was not to be misunderstood : 
*Young man, go just as you are.' 
The memory of the two houis that followed will never 
be foigotten by me. Mr. Lincoln seemed veiy much suiprised 
and pleased at the work we were doing, and I found him an 
enjoyable companion.** 

President Ulysses S. Grant passed duough die State in 
the summer of 1 869, and made a brief tany in diis dty, stop- 
ping here an hour and twenty minutes. As short as was his 
stay, he did not fail to examine those industries which have 
been the source of Manchesters growth and protpcnty. The 
illustrious visitor and his suite, accompanied by Mayor Smith, 
Ex-Governor Smydi, William Amory, treasurer, and E. A. 
Straw, agent of the Company, and odiers, passed through the 
yards of the Manchester, Amoskeag and Stark mills, the guests 
everywhere pleased with the si|^t As usual, the operatives 
were aOowed to suspend work, and in long lines outside, in 
throngs at the windows, doorways, and in every available 
comer, appeared in great numbers. Upon leaving the mills 
the entire company was taken over the main streets of the city, 
led by the mounted police, and followed by twenty carriages 
containing notable citizens and officials. 

President Rudierford B. Hayes, accompanied by the 
members of his cabinet, visited Manchester on Friday, August 
24, 1 877, and a part of the program was an inspection of the 
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manufactories of the city. The machmeiy of the mills had 
been stopped, and as the visitors passed die long lines of 
^)ectatois» cheers reverberated along the brick walls and rose 
on the summer air like paeans of oM. At times die procesnon 
passed an archway overhung with die national colors stretched 
from building to building, and aQ along the course a forest of 
flags, streamers, and holiday attire was in evidence. The 
distinguished concourse marched down Granite street fr<Hn die 
station to die Print Works yard gate, and through the yards of 
die Manchester, Amoskeag and Stark mills to Canal street, 
thence up Spring to Elm street As the line passed along, the 
bells rang and the spectators cheered. Nodiing occurred to 
mar the pleasure of the occasion, and the visitors went away 
with acknowledgments of surprise at the volume of business 
acconq>iished. 

President Benjamin Harrison came to Manchester from 
his visit to Maine, under an escort diatmet him at Portsmouth, 
and which consisted of ex-Govemors Person C. Cheney, 
Moody Currier, Frederick Smyth, and James Weston, U. S. 
Senator Henry W. Blair, Herman F. Straw, agent of Amos- 
keag Mills ; Stephen N. Bourne, of die Stark ; CoL Benjamin 
C Dean, of the Print Works ; and William E. Winsor, of the 
Amory, with several odier distinguished gendemen. 

Though it was a rainy day, diere was an outdoor review 
which lasted an hour, and it was estimated diere were 25,000 
people on the streets. The President was die personal guest 
of eX'Govemor Cheney. During the evening diere was a 
di^lay of fireworks. The fbUowing morning the President 
was driven through die nuD yards, over Amoskeag bridge, 
and down die west side, returning over Granite bridge in 
season to take the 10.45 tram for Concord* 
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President TKeodoie Roosevelt on August 22, 1902, 
gave *' 40 minutes/* lengdiened to one hour, to Manchester. 
The train arrived at the station at 9.30 A. M., and the 
President and his suite were taken aboutthe dty in the vicinity 
of the mills, the route being westerly by Gianite to North Main 
street ; up this street to the '* Flat-iron,** duough McGregor to 
Amory street, and across McGregor bridge to Elm street; 
thence to Merrimack G>mmon, and at the close of brief 
exercises diere in respect to the Spanish War veterans, back 
to the dqx>t It was indeed a flying trip, but everywhere the 
illustrious guest was greeted with smiling faces, and nowhere 
were these more conspicuous than at the mill windows. The 
Amoskeag joined in the music of the occasion with a band of 
its own. 

President William H. Taft also paid a '* flying visit** to 
New Hampshire in March, 1912, and on die 19th he sb>i^)ed 
in Manchester, whtf e he was received with an ovation creditable 
to his high position. Among the vast crowds diat thronged the 
main streets were 1 2,000 school children, to pay him homage. 

It should be said that Mr. Taft had paid a visit to our dty 
before he was elected to his high office, and Febiuary 19, 1906» 
after having ^x>ken to a large audience and been feted, he was 
taken by Agoit H. F. Straw to the Amoskeag Mills, where he 
devoted an hour to inspecting and gdng over the manufacturing 
buildings, foUowing which he took the train for Nashua* During 
the political campaign of 1912 he again visited the State, but 
but did not stop in Manchester. 

One of the most notewordiy visits by distinguished bodies 
was diat of the Pan-American Conference, October 8, 1 889. 
This party was composed of representatives from Mexico and 
the South American republics, accompanied by prcMninent dde* 
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gates repiesentiiig diis county, among whom was Hon. T. 
Jetferson Ox>lidge, treasurer of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, who had been appointed New England Com- 
missioner for the United Slates by President Hanison. 

The reception committee from the mills consisted of the 
several agents of the local coiporations, Heraian F. Straw of 
the Amoskeag, CoL Benjamin C. Dean of the Manchester 
Print Works, Chailes D. McDuffie of the Manchester Mills, 
Stephen N. Bourne of the Stark Manufacturing Company, and 
William E. Winsor of the Amory Manufacturing Company. 

The guests were taken m carnages from the cars and 
escorted through the various departments of the manufactories. 
But the crowning feature of the occasion was the splendid 
exhibit of textile fabrics, which occupied the south half of the 
Amoskeag's new mill Number 1 1 , the other half of the build- 
ing being devoted to an elaborate banquet The amount and 
variety of goods shown to the members of the congress and to 
the public, which was invited to attend, was a source of wonder 
to aU. The disfJay inchided between duee and four diousand 
I»eces of goods from the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
covering their staples and fancy styles. These comprised 250 
patterns of spring cantons, a large assortment of Zanzibar 
cbths, twelve different designs of denims, as many grades of 
tickings, seventy patterns of garnitures and uf^lsteries, fifty 
patterns of nap cheviots, one hundred plaid and striped shirt- 
ings, fifty patterns of excdsior stripes and checks, twenty-two 
grades of flaimds, and an assortment of mariners* stripes. The 
disfJay of Manchester Mills, Manchester Print Works, Slark, 
Amory and Langdon Mills, Everett Knitting Works, A. P. 
Olzendam Hosiery Compaity, were varied and attractive. 
The Corey Needle WcM'ks made an exhibition of its pro- 
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ductions, while the Amoskeag Paper Company exhibited the 

different grades of paper made at its mills. The P. C. Cheney 

Company gave an mteresting exhibit of the process of changing 

a tree into paper stock. 

The most remarkable thing about the textile exhibits was 

the fact that every six hours* on each of the corporations 

represented an amount of cloth was being made equal to the 

amount di^ayed. The Boston Herald, in speaking of the 

exhibition, said: 

*' Manchester grasped the situation and met the peculiar 
want of the party of South American tourists in an admirable 
way not equaOed by any other industrial centre. The pro- 
cess of manufacture, although necessarily of great interest to 
those intelligent visitors, was not the main object of tfieir 
investigations. It was the manufactured article, its quality, its 
desiraraHty and the price for which they can seU it** 

The Boston Globe said with equal pertinence October 

9, 1889; 

''At ten o'clock the company commenced to assemble at 
the Amoskeag Company's new west side mill, on the upper 
floor of which nearly fifty thousand souare feet had been 
utilized in one of the most marvelous displays of textile fabrics 
ever shown on this continent" 

The Manchester, N. H., Mirror under same date, said : 

'in the great new building of the Amoskeag Mills, not 
yet fully ready for its use as a manuf actoiy, a regular exposition 
of the products of Manchester has been instituted at the 
instigation of Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge and by the unitejl 
body of manufacturers." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE AMOSECEAG TEXTILE CXUB 

FEW are fhe years m the history of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company which are not marked by 
scmie milestone of progress; scmie iimoyation or 
work diat stands out distinctiveiy as evidence of die continual 
watchfulness and advancement of its managers. In this re- 
spect the year 191 1 marks the begiiming of a movement 
towards a better understanding and appreciation of the condi- 
tion and relation betweoi employers and employees. It was 
inaugurated by the formation of the Amoskeag Textile Chib, 
which, gradually broadening and deepening in its scope, has 
become today (me of die strongest and clearest exponents of 
its class to be found in the country. 

The formation of die club was perfected under die most 
felicttous circumstances that can be imagined. A surruner 
outing to Hampton Beach was plaimed and carried into etf ect 
upon Saturday, August 13, 1910, over 350 employees 
attending. A local pap^ in describing die atf air opeoB by 
saying : **The outing was a most au^Hcious occasion, and from 
start to finish the atf air was a complete success; diere not being 
an incident to mar die pleasure of the day.** 

Leaving Manchester at 1 2.30 o'clock, and going by five 
special cars from Exeter, the destination was reached at 4.30, 
the company repairing immediatdy to the spacious banquet hall 
in die Casino building, where a delicious banquet was served 
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by efficient caterers, 353 sitting down to the tables. Each 
member of the party wore an old rose badge of Amoskeag 
gmgham, upon which was inscribed, the name, date and the 
mono(pram of the corporation. At each cover was a hand- 
some souvenir booklet in olive green covers, with the name and 
date of the outing inscribed in letters of gilt Besides the 
menu the little book contained pictures of Amoskeag Falls, a 
general view of the Amoskeag mills, pictures of No. 8 engine 
room, the east side of mill No. 1 1 , the Jetferson and Amory 
mills, and the Coolidge mill, as well as an interesting collection 
of statistics and scraps of histoiy relating to the founding and 
expansion of the Company. 

Manley H. Varney, who had been chosen to act as 
toastmaster, opened the way for speech-making, during which 
all of the speakers favored the formation of such a club as 
had been talked of for several years, and it was the unanimous 
opinion that the auspicious moment had come for the culmina- 
tion of this purpose. A vote being taken it was unanimously 
approved and a committee of five was appointed by the chair 
to bring in a list of officers for the proposed club. This 
committee consisted of R. S. Nelson, E. S. Stratton, C. M. 
Baker, J. L. Mitchell and Gen. Henry A. Farrington. This 
committee reported, and it was voted that the following 
officers serve as officials of the club : President, William Par- 
ker Straw ; first vice-president, William B. McKay ; second 
vice-president, Manley H. Vamey; third vice-president, 
George N. Manning ; secretary, Alfred K. Hobbs ; treasurer, 
John W. Rowley ; directors, Peny H. Dow, Frank M. Kel- 
logg, Harry EL Blanchard, Herbert E. Richardson, Wilfred 
Lemay, Charles Healey, Chailes H. Whitten, F. EL Jewett, 
Heibert A. Sails, T. G. Biron, John Hering, Frank L. Clarke, 
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Albert M. Thompson, Hany I. Crocker. In accepting his 
office Piesiclent Straw expressed his pleasure in becoming die 
first president of the chib and oudined a most auspicious plan 
ci action for the new oiganizotion. 

The Textile Chib continued to increase in membership 
and a broadening of the work interpreted by its original 
founders. Meetings and outings followed, where athletics 
abounded and social festivities prevailed, until it was thought 
advisable to become an incorporated body. According^ a 
legal adviser was called into consultation and articles of 
incorporation were filed widi the clerk of the city of Man- 
chester and secretary of state of New Hampshire on June 28* 
1912. The mcorporators were William Parker Straw, 
Alfred K. Hobbs, Manley H. Vamey, John W. Rowley, 
Forrister E. Jewett, Herbert E. Richardson, James M. Yuill, 
Geoige N. Maiming, Charles H. Whitten, Herbert A. Sails* 
William B. McKay and Perry R Dow. 

The objects of die club, as set fordi in die articles of 
incorporation, are: "To advance the acquaintanceship of the 
employees of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Conq>any with 
each other ; to provide social recreation and amusement for its 
members; to promote adiletics and healthy sports; to purchase, 
lease and otherwise acquire, deal in, and odierwise dispose of, 
any and all real and personal estate and odier property and 
things whatsoever deemed necessary or convenient for the 
prosecution and carrying on of the busineu of the corporation, 
and the carrying out of the objects for which it is estaUished, 
and to have and to exeidse all the rif^ts, powers and privileges 
appertaining to corpomtions under the general laws of New 
Han^Mnire. 

At this time die membersh^) of the dub numbered over 
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four hundred, whose sentiments voiced the insfming words ci 
dieir president when he declared diat the organization must 
not depend upon any other power or influence, not even that 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, but upon its own 
strength, its own efforts, its own good-will, considering which 
its success or failure would belong to itself. With spirit the 
work went on broader in its scope, loftier in its purpose, 
greater in its results. Under this determination not only was 
diere a Board of Governors, and a Board of Directors, but 
eleven different coimnittees were chosen, as follows, with the 
names of die chairmen: Finance, Charles E. Chapman; 
Athletic, Qiarles F. Broughton ; Lands and BuiMings, Peny 
H. [X>w; Membership, Herbert E. Richardson; Entertain- 
ment, Fred M. Caswell; Gun Qub, Winthrop Padcer; 
Agricultural, Frank R. Vose; Educational and Welfare 
Work, William K. Robbins ; Ways and Means, Frank W. 
Garland ; Music, Frank L. McBride ; Boy Scouts, Frank L. 
Clarke. 

One of the first moves was the publication of a semi- 
mondily paper as a medium to convey to the large and 
mcreasing membership the varied work of die dub. The 
Amoskeag Bulletin ai^>eared first, December 2, 1912, with 
William B. McKay, editor, and Manley H. Vamey, associate 
editor. This is a sheet of from ei{^t to sixteen pages, printed 
m an attractive marmer, upon coated paper, illustrated, and 
filled with excellent matter of interest to the general reader as 
well as to those for whom it was specially designed. 

In December 1912, die Qub secured from the Com- 
pany the control of Varick Park for the use of its members, 
and hencefordi the place is to be known as Textile Fidd* 
As soon as the condition of the land permitted in the q>ring 
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of 1913 extensive akerations and improvements were made. 
The park was coiiq>letdy remodeled, new stands built and 
eveiything placed in excellent order. Nearly thirty diousand 
dollars were expended in transf onning the park into one of die 
best to be found m New England, thus making it not onty a 
credit to the Club but a great attraction to the city. 

Textile Field is within one mile of die center of the city 
and less dian half a mile from the Union Station. Street cars 
pass die main entrance, and, with vpar tracks, are prepared to 
furnish ample transportation facilities. The fourteen thousand 
people who witnessed die dedication of the fidd on Septem- 
ber 8, speak in no uncertain terms of its capacity. The 
grandstand of steel and brick construction will seat three 
diousand people m comfortable chairs, while the sixteen boxes 
add another hundred persons to this number. Bleachers to 
die ri|^t and left of the grandstand will seat 2,500, and on 
occasions of baseball games and track meets additional space 
to accomriKxlate 5,000 people can be obtained. Even this is 
not the limit in case of football, so the fieU can be made to 
provide space for 10,000 to 12,000 persons with comfort, and 
in case of an extra call, as at the dedication of the grounds, 
a larger number dian this. 

An^>le provisions for die care and comfort of die partici- 
pants in the exercises have been made. Chib rooms have 
been built at either end of the grandstand, and these contain 
hot and cold water, shower badis, lockers, toilets, benches and 
tables for a rubdown. These are reached by doors at the 
rear, while a passage from each leads direct to die players* pit 
For the patrons, toilet rooms are provided under the grand- 
stand, while every provision that can be is made lo add lo 
their welfare. All flooring is of cement, as are the pits for 
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the playerst and every eqiupment is perfectly sanitary m its 
arrangement and construction. Tbe approaches and exits 
from the grandstand are inclined cement paths. 

Furdier improvements in tfie field are planned for in fhc 
future, so that it shall be the largest and finest resort of athletic 
sports in New England outside of Boston. 

As soon as Textile Field was nearing the completion of 
the extensive improvements being made, elaborate preparations 
were begun to dedicate the new grounds with appropriate 
display and entertainment Hon. Perry H. [X>w, Manley H. 
Vamey and Fred M. Caswell were chosen a committee to 
conduct die affair. On Monday, September 8, 1913, from 
noon until ten o'clock at night there was constant pnxrf of tfie 
activity of die committee. By day the field was aUve with 
games and athletic exercises, and by night resplendent widi 
such a display of fireworiu as Manchester has seldom, if ever, 
witnessed. The star feature of the afternoon was the great 
ball game between the Boston Red Sox and an all-star team 
from die local Manufacturers* league. In die evening there 
was a soccer football game. It was estimated that fuDy fifteen 
thousand persons were present 

In the summer of 1912 the Amoskeag Textile Club 
took possession and assumed the management of the Com- 
pany's store on Canal Street, and this place is conducted after 
die manner of other mercantile concerns, except that the goods 
are bought from the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company and 
sold to its operatives at reduced prices. Worsted, as well as 
cotton goods are now handled and two salesmen are em- 
ployed. There is eveiy prospect that under the efficient 
management this department will enlarge its scope of business 
and become an interesting commercial center. 
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The Amoskeag Textile Chib has been made the medium 
by which enqployees of thd^ Company have been able to 
secuie stock from the G>nq>ari*' as has been described* 

The BuBetm has well ^said that *'The principal object 
in aD forms of business is>the search for efficiency. Our 
national government is at i^ork upon this problem, and eveiy 
large enterprise in die laiii^is striving to create the highest 
degree of efficiency m theif manufacture of all kinds of 
necessities, as well as the distribution of these commodities m 
in the avenues of trade.** The first step in this direction is 
education, the dissemination of knowledge along particular 
kinds of wodc and progress. 

Thus that branch of the Textile Club knovm as the 
Textile School is mstnunental of a large amount of good. 
Until this oiganization was effected, the employee in the mills, 
as weO as in other occupations, was compelled to acquire 
slowly day by day the knowledge of his occupation. If he 
was keen of perception, af^tied himself assiduously to his task, 
or was favored by extraordinary circumstances, he was 
advanced from time to time, until he was at die head of s<Mne 
department But the majority were forced to keep along 
without reaching the higher goal 

Under the new order of things diis has been changed. 
While, as of yore, all cannot gain the hei^t, if they wished, 
the knowledge to make his work clearer, easier and more 
successful has been given hiiiL It has already been remarked 
that die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company has always 
employed a high class of labor, and the very fact makes it the 
more necessary to keep pace widi the changing conditions of 
affairs. Where m former years the help empk>yed was 
mainly from among die peq>le at home, to-day the rank and 
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file of the employees aie aUeiis irom strange lands, who labor 
under many disadvantages mikn6wn to those earlier en^>loyed. 
Thus diis school instituted to taun them in the practical efforts 
of a manufacturing life, not only ^issists the ambitious ones to 
rise to the hei{^tSt but enables ail to overcome, in a measure, 
die drudgeiy of their work and kends to dieir usefulness and 
^ciency. The need of diis /JiqMurture has been clearly 
shown, and it is evident that k will broaden in its scope of 
action and increase in its sphere of usefulness. In every 
respect it has proven an excellent auxiliary to the city schools 
in die matter of education. The large number who have taken 
advantage of the opportunity have shown to its founders that 
they builded wisely and to a good purpose. 

The efforts of the Textile Qub are not confined to 
educational work, but die sports and athletic exercises 
inclined to develop and strengthen die body, and it is safe to 
say diat the Amoskeag teams have records that reflect great 
credit upon dieir efforts. 

In touch with these activities diere have been oiganized 
four complete troops of Boy Scouts. A tnx^ comprises 
twenty-four boys, divided into patrols of ei{^t scouts. Each 
of these divisions is under the supervision of a scout master 
who has an assistant One boy is selected from each patrol 
to act as scout leader. Eariy in die summer a camp was 
opened at die Recreation Grounds under the direction of a 
scout master. Each troop of scouts is sent to die grounds for 
one week, and in this way all of die troops are given the 
benefits of an outing during die season. 

In 1910 the women clerks of die Amoskeag Company 
formed an association, under the name of the Amoskeag 
Lady Clerks* Club, and die first banquet was held at River- 
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ade Inn, Hookiett, October 31 ci that year. In 1912 it 
was tftouf^t advisable to reorganize this association on 
broader lines, and the first meeting under this plan was 
held January 6, 1913, when a list of cheers was chosen, 
and the new organization was christened die Amoskeag 
Woman*s Textile Club. The board of officers consiiited of 
Annie M. Aldrich, president; Carrie I. Reid, EBzabedi G. 
Prahl, Mary I. Mclntyre, vice-presidents; Lenna B. McCoy, 
secretary; Grace E. Robbins, treasurer; Gertrude Swinston, 
auditor. The club has now a membership of four hundred 
and there is eveiy reason to beHeve that it will do a good 
work. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FLOODS AND FRESHETS OF THE MERRIMACK 

THE river is one of mus noUest aOies in his scheme of 
industrial endeavor, when no disturbing element enters 
into its downward flight But not always does it 
submit to die will of its would-be master. Like a human 
being it has its vaiying moods, its stormy, as well as its peace- 
ful periods. So if our rivet moves today with placid 
grandeur over the fla^boards at Amoskeag FaDs, like a silver 
band unrolled from an endless spool, otAy yesterday it flung 
its foaming torrents over those same rocks with a fury the 
power of man could not curb or his ingenuity pacify. Bom 
of the mountain fastness, the child of storm and glacier, so far 
back in the misty past that the years caimot be counted, the 
Merrimack has portrayed many vivid pictures of die stormy 
phases of floods and freshets. 

Including* its tributaries, die Merrimack river drains a 
territory in New Hampshire and Massachusetts of nearly five 
diousand square miles, and forms one of the most important river 
basins in the United States. The density of its population is 
equalled only by the valleys of the Delaware and the Housa- 
tonic The number of its inhabitants, according to die latest 
official returns, is approximately three-fourths of a million, or 
one hundred and fifty persons to a square mile. The water 
privileges amount to one hundred thousand horse power, of 
which more than one-half is in New Hampshire. It is claimed* 
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with what seems to be the troth, diat its wateif alk turn 
more qxndles, lig^t more forge fires, swing more hammers, 
keq> busy more hands oi art and toil dian any odier river that 
.rans to the sea* 

Besides being a manufacturing district, the Merrimack 
valley is a beautiful agricultural country, and some of the 
finest homesteads in New England, in tfie world for that 
matter, have been developed from the clearings of the pioneers 
of one hundred and 6ity years. Not a few of these improve- 
ments have resulted from the money earned in the busy mills 
standing on the banks of its network of rivers. Elspecially 
was diis true when the farmers* sons and dau(^ters went into 
the factories to earn the money with which to improve their 
condition. The scenery of hills and valleys, lakes and moun- 
tains entwined widi die streams like dueads of silver in its 
warp of green, is not excelled for its natural attractions by any 
landscape upon the slopes of the great Appalachian range of 
hig^ilands. And its chief attraction to-day, as it was in the 
period of primeval glory, is the red man*s River of Broken 
Waters. 

Widiout attempting an account of those floods of the 
rivers m die unrecorded days, freshets of which we can have 
no concqption as to their volume or work of destruction, I will 
begm my record with the freshet of the winter of 1 741 , when 
the river rose to a fearful height and overflowed the banks 
below the falls so at least one house standing near the lower 
end of McNeil Street was endangered* An old account from 
an eyewitness says the spray from the rapids rose fully fifty 
feet mto die air. 

Severe rainstorms in January, 1770, October, 1785, 
and in Match, 1801, each m their turn caused great floods 
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and freshets along the Merrimack, and die inhabitants living 
near the liver suffered more or less damage. The first ci 
these, Perley in his 'Historic Storms,' calls die greatest 
freshet pediaps diat ever occurred in New Enj^d. But he 
wrote his account before the coming of a freshet I shall men- 
tion furdier along. All of these, of course, were before any 
mills other than sawmills had been built at Amoskeag. 

At the time of the building of the old cotton mill at 
Amoskeag, on October 9, 1 804, began one of the most sin- 
gular storms diat ever visited New England. On Tuesday 
morning, the 9th, the temperature fell about forty degrees, and 
a storm of rain and snow, accompanied by diunder and 
lightning, with a terrific wind, set in, lasting imtil Wednesday 
aftemoon, the snow continuing to fall imtil Thursday morning. 
Over two feet of snow fell at Amoskeag, and was swept into 
drifts by the wind. The roads were blocked and business 
and travel were suspended. The temperature rose on Friday 
morning as quickly as it had fallen on Tuesday, and the snow, 
melting swifdy away, disappeared even quicker than it had 
come. The volume of water in the river, high at die outset, 
was increased to uncommon proportions. The appearance c^ 
the river, swollen by the flood, and its bank quickly strewn 
by the debris brought from upstream, was a warning to Mr. 
Prichard, who came to the Falls about diis time, to select a 
site for his mill hig^ enough to escape these floods. So 
great was the damage to the forests from diis storm that 
acres in the Piscataquog valley were fairly strij^ied of all 
larger growdi. In Massachusetts ship building was seriously 
affected. 

A winter flood, reaching every river in New England, 
occurred in February, 1 807, when the great bridge over the 
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Menimack at Lawrence was washed away, and Amoskeag 
bridge was seriously damaged. A spring freshet in 1826, 
beginning with a wann rain on Friday evening, March 24, 
and lasting twelve hours, transformed the river into a swollen 
torrent and seriously threatened to submerge fhc Island Mill, 
which had been recently built 

July 24, also in 1826, following a cool spell the dier- 
mometer was above ninety degrees for a week. This hot 
wave was succeeded by a rainstorm which lasted diree days 
without any cessation, making one of the worst summer 
freshets known in New England. While the Merrimack was 
not atfected to the extent of die Connecticut river, still a large 
amount of damage was done along its course, thou^ nothing 
serious at Amoskeag. 

The qpring of 1839 witnessed the most disastrous 
freshet that had been known at Amoskeag to diis date. The 
river rose so high that the water flowed over die island, and 
the people living there had to take refuge in die upper story of 
the boarding-house, which stood on the highest pomt of land. 
The dye-bouse was submerged, and die water made as blue 
as indigo. For twenty-four hours everybody expected the 
buildings would all be swept away, and diere was fear and 
tremUing in die groups of anxious watchers of the stormy 
scene. All but the stringers of Ben s bridge, by which die 
island was reached, was washed away, and the friends of 
those on the island were powerless to lend them assistance 
until the storm should abate. It was diree days before those 
on the island could reach die mainland. The bridge was 
soon repaired and did service for about twenty years, when it 
became impassable, and its timbers fell mto the stream and 
were carried away on the night of February 1 7, 1861 . 
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The October gale of I841t made famous in local amials 
by die poet Holmes, opened on the night of October 2nd, 
when snow began to fall m New Han^Mhiie, and snow and 
rain in Massachusetts, a tenific gale of wind blowing in both 
places. Six inches of snow fell at Amoskeag, and the Meni- 
mack flowed furiously over die dam. Amoskeag Mill No. 1 
was then being built, and grave fears were entertained by its 
builders in regard to its foundation. 

From 1 848 to 1 853 inclusive, prolonged storms of rain 
and snow prevailed frequently over New England, making tfie 
five years a period of freshets and floods, causing a great loss 
of property and many lives. No serious damage was done in 
this vicinity imtil die week of February 15 to 22, 1851. At 
the height of this freshet Granite bridge was destroyed, though 
more from the ice choking die river than from high water. 
The spring following the freshet, to accommodate the travelling 
public James McGregor established a ferry across the Merri- 
mack, after obtaining permission of the Lock and Canal 
Company for a landing place on the east bank. Soon rival 
parties imdertook to run oi^sition ferries to Mr. McGregor, 
and diey built a landing below the latter*s, and erected a high 
fence from die site of the bridge down to the Company^s 
platform. Bitter feeling was engendered, and finally the 
matter was carried into the court, where it dragged until after 
the building of die new bridge and the traffic by ferry was 
over. 

A severe rainstorm raging for five days, Tuesday, April 
15, to Saturday the 19th, 1851, proved that die season of 
freshets was not ended. This qpring storm wound up with a 
grand flourish of snow m this section, while along the Atlantic 
coast it was rain, hail and snow. This became historic as 
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'The Li^thoufe Storm,' from the fact that Miiiot*s Ledge 
li^thcNue succumbed to the tempest, and two young men lost 
their Hves. There is no record of any particular damage in 
dus vicinity. As if the dements had not qient dieir fury, a 
sudden lise in the temperature, accompanied by lig^t rains, 
caused a freshet in the nordi country, lasting from April 20 to 
the 24th, 1851, though Kttle harai was done along dus sec- 
tion of the MenimacL 

On Friday, August 22, 1651, a furious diunder shower 
raged lower down the river, doing a great amount of damage 
in Medford and Maiden, where it developed into the most 
violent and destructive tornado ever known m that vicinity. 
Huge volumes of ram fdl at Lowdl, considemble at Nashua, 
but the storm fdl short of Manchester. 

During the winter of 1651-1652 forty snow storms 
came, the last falling on the night of i^ril 7, 1652, and the 
f oOowing morning a most beautiful picture was presented by 
the snow-Uden trees upon which the spring sun played widi 
uncoDunon brilliancy. Begbming on Monday, i^ril 19, 
1652, rain fdl for four days, the river reaching ito highest point 
at sunset on Thursday. Mr. Samuel B. Kidder, who was gate- 
keeper at the time, says 'April 23, 1^52, at four o*clock 
A. M^ the river was the highest I ever biew it The middle 
lock at the foundry completely covered by water. The 
balance levers only m sight The water on the top of die 
gates twenty-one inches. This is the highest freshet we have 
had on die Merrimack for some seventy years.' 

Manchester Mills and Amoskeag No. 4 were shut down, 
and the buildings nearest die river partially submerged. Con- 
siderable damage was done to the dye house. Fortunately 
from PI]rmouth to Newburyport the river was dear of ice and 
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free oi logs. Of the towns akxig the Merrimack, Haveiiiill 
and Lawrence suffered the most, and at the latter city die 
water flowed over the dam to die depth of ten feet, ^^lile die 
new bridge was pardy carried away. 

Following a previous freshet by less dian two weeks, 
diat of April 19-23, 1852, was memorable in the history 
of the Merrimack. This was not so much on account of die 
great damage done by the flood, but owing to the height 
reached by the water, which was higher dian had been known 
for over eighty years, or since 1 770. Snow lay to a great 
depdi m the noidiem countiy, but as die rainstorm did not 
extend to diat section in any considerable quantity, less hami 
was d<Hie along the river than would have been the case 
had a warmer temperature prevailed in that region. As it was, 
the Winnepesaukee branch of the Merrimack rose sudden^ 
to a great height, and this flood augmented by the Ccmtoo- 
cook, swollen to unusual proportions, made die river at G>ncoid 
a broad sheet of water overflowing the intervale, until a tuigid 
stream reached from the hi(^ bluff upon the east to the rail- 
road tracks on the west 

Fdbniary 5 and 6, 1853, heavy rains fdl, raising die 
Merrimack to dangerous heights. The ice was broken up, 
which, combined widi the high water, destroyed two piers of 
the Amoskeag Falls bridge, rendering die structure impassable. 
No doubt the foundation of these piers had been seriously 
undermined by the freshets of the previous years. Two da]rs 
bef (»e the storm set in the diermometer stood at two degrees 
below zero, but on Wednesday, the 1 6th, rain began to f aD in 
torrents, and the river, choked with ice, began to rise rapidly. 

March 18, 1859, the very flood-gates of the heavens 
seemed to have heea suddenly opened, and for forty-ei^t 
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kourt the rain (ell in torrents. Tke temperature was wann* 
and the dozen flooring oi the river was so broken up by the 
storm dial it resulted in the worst ice deshet the oldest in- 
habitant could recaL By the time die weadier had cleared 
die river below the (alls was comparativdy (ree o( obstructions* 
but above, during Saturday night, great cargoes o( ice were 
swept down in huge floes diat dueatened to carry eveiydiing 
be(oie them. Sunday morning, March 20th, while the people 
were at church, the news Mras spread diat the bridge at 
Hooksett had been carried off and was coming down the river 
amid the i^ delnis o( the flood. A crowd gadiered at 
Amoskeag to watch (or the wreck, (ear(ul that its coming 
meant the destruction o( both dam and biidge diere. The 
eipcdbtd object came in si|^t about 2.30 o*ck>ck in the a(ter- 
noon, ¥^ien excitement rose to a (everish pitch. An eye- 
witness, describing die scene, says: 'Hlie bridge came in 
si|^t in two pieces, looking in the distance, packed in among 
the floating ice, like two large (enyboats with 'monkey rails.* 
Suddenly one part took the current and went down the 
west side o( the river, where the logs came (rom the boom, 
and the odier took die east side, avoiding the main (aUs, and 
mmw^ into die canal channd. As it came under the bridge 
it stnick some boards widi a crash, and at diat moment a 
caniage came upon the bridge and a woman mistaking die 
ooue of tlie cttriiMe (or the «»Dd o( tlie dq>«tin8 bridge, 
screamed and ran, and the idea became general diat the whole 
was going, and such a stanqiede, a rushing (or terra firma I 

** As the floating wreck struck the biidge it swung with the 
eait side current and steered (or die gate house, which seemed 
doomed to destruction (or a (ew minutes. But the wreck, 
carried tm like a hdpless body, struck the hi{^ waO o( die 
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canalt and again swingiiig at the mercy ci the flood, after a 
brief suq)eiiaon on die brink, plunged into the boiling abyss 
below, coming out only in shattered fragments to be soon lost 
to si|^t 

**The scene at Amoskeag Falls during the afternoon was 
grand beyond description. It seemed as if the river would run 
itself to deadi, and such a flood of water, ice, wood, timber, 
rushed by. Most of die undeipinning of die gate house was 
knocked away. 'Ben*s bridge* at the island was saved only 
by the ice diat backed up from below.** 

During this freshet the Company's dam at Garvin* s 
Falls was washed away. This was replaced in 1879 to hold 
the lights of this privilege. 

A freshet during the early spring of 1861 did consider- 
able damage along the Merrimack, the remains of Ben*s 
bridge, which had fallen into disuse sometime before, was 
washed away at this time. A week of swollen river in 1869 
created more or less excitement and misapprehension iq> and 
down the Menimack valley, and then followed the more 
memomble freshet of 1870. On Monday, April 18, of this 
year, a furious rainstorm set in, lasting until Thursday after- 
noon. The water reached its highest point at midnight 
Wednesday, die 20di. 

At this time Mr. S. B. Kidder had to revise his diary by 
saying that die water was two and one-half inches higher 
than he had ever known. Januaiy 30, 1839, Mr. Kidder 
and David A. Bunton "made nearly 50 marks on the trees 
by nails and in other ways, by which the height of the water 
could be compared at any future time.** The dates of high 
water for the succeeding years of excessive rains was as 
follows: January 8, 1841 ; August II, 1842; April 18, 
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1843 ; November I IJ849 ; May M850 ; April 23J852; 
Febniaiy 7. 1853; May 2. 1854; March 20. 1859; 
April 1862. 

Dining the freshet oi 1870 the water flowed into die 
lower yard ct the mills and submerged some of the basements. 
The machine shops at Mechanic's Row weie quite drowned 
out The liver below Manchester was relative^ higher dian 
here. At Lawrence the water was only eight inches below 
die flood of 1852. The water guide in use by the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing G>mpany showed the following record : 

August 18. 1867. 75JOO; March 20. 1868. 72.500; 
Apdl 19. 1868. 72.800; May 29. 1868. 73.900; April 23. 
1869. 79.375; October 5. 1869. 80.900; April 4. 1870. 
77.550; Apdl 20. 1870. 81.400. 

What has been described as die wont freshet known in 
die histoiy of Manchester began on Satuiday evening. Apifl 
12. 1895. when the river increased rapidty in volume and 
turbulence. This rise continued widi tmabated fuiy throu^ 
Sunday and Monday, die flood rushing over the top of the 
dam to a depth of ten feet and six inches. The meadows 
above the falls vfere filled so they presented the appearance of 
ponds. The Cygnet Qub boat house was conqpletdy sur- 
rounded, and the water rose by the eddy on Front street, 
below the dam. until the dioroufl^are was overflowed. The 
Daily Minor of Tuesday, ^xil 16. described die staiding 
scene, viewed by thousands of anxious people, as ** A grand 
and awful si(^t; one wdl calculated to inqxre m die breast of 
die bdiolder an admiration for nature m its vrildest form. The 
seething billoMrs dashed furious^ over die dam widi a noise 
dial was almost deafening* and biolce widi a crash against die 
rocks in die river bed bdow. The rocks were 
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hidden from view widi the white caps, and all that couid be 
seen of diem was dieir shiq>e which they showed in die 
waters. Now and then a stray log appeared on the scene and 
went over die dam, fell upon the rocks, was hidden from view 
awhile, and dien reappeared only to be submerged again 
under anodier wave, but finally emerging in the distance 
triumphant after its fearful struggle.** 

All of the mills along the river were sufferers from this 
flood. The Cheney paper mills, just below the falls on die 
west bank near die site of dieold Amoskeag cotton mill, were 
only saved from being washed away or seriously damaged by 
having a stxme wall or breastwodc hastily constructed to protect 
them. 

The Jefferson of die Amoskeag mills fared the worst, 
die water entering the electric power plant, and it also entered 
the bdt tower to a dq;>th of ei(^t feet The steam bridge, 
durough which was run the pipe canying the power to some 
of the mills on this side, was in imminent danger of being swept 
away. 

Fortunately, none of the bridges across the Menimack 
were canied off, diough aD at this section were dueatened widi 
destniction. At the McGregor bridge the water rose to 
vnthin a few feet of the underside of the stracture. The 
Granite bridge was in still greater danger, the flood reaching 
the granite i»ers, and serious fears were entertained lest the 
whole stracture should be swq>t away. The Noidi Weare 
railroad bridge was in such peril diat a heavy train of cars 
loaded vrith iron, stxme and coal was run out near the middle 
as ballast to hold it down. 

For forty-eig^t hours Manchester was completely cut off 
from communication vrith the outside world, as mails and 
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tdegraphs were obslnicted from all directioiis. Tke damage 
at odier places along the Meirimack wheie diere were manu- 
f actuiing interests suffered equally with die mills here. 

Tke following account of die lise and fall of die water 
from measurements taken during one day presents an interest- 
ing iDustiation of die situation : 

At six o'clock Monday morning, ^xil 1 5* the water 
flowed over the dam to the depth of seven feet, steadily rising 
dirou^ the day. At four P. M the water had risen to 8.9 
feet ; at 5 o'clock to 9J feet ; at six o'clock to 9.4 feet 

Rising more sk>wly die river reached hi{^-water made 
at 1 1 o'clock <Hi Monday ni^t, when the water Mras flowing 
ten feet and six inches over the dam. This exceeded die 
height of die water during die famous freshet of 1878, yAwn 
it rose nine feet and four inches, cht one foot and two inches 
less. It will also be noticed diat no rain fdl during diis 
remarkable rise of die river, diou|^ it had been warm for 
several da]rs before, and diere had been li|^t rains over northern 
New England. The flood was due to the sudden melting of 
the deq> snow in mountain regions. The worry and excite- 
ment of die citizens of Manchester during diis trying period was 
gread|y increased by the report, coming ¥^ien the river was at 
its worst, diat die dam at Laconia had given away, and a huge 
diive of logs was being swept down die stream widi aD die 
odier debris. For a time it seemed certain diat die Merrimack 
would make a clean sweep from mntmtain to sea. 

This freshet of 1895, as tuibdent and disastrous as it 
proved, was outdone both in vohime and violence within twdve 
months. A warm rainstorm, which prevailed diroughout die 
greater portion of New England, and was especially severe in 
die Merrimack valley, began about noon Saturday, February 
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28, 18%. Tke rainfall contiiiiiedl Kvitfa imceaflng volmiie 
through Salmday aftemoon and nig^ Sunday and Sunday 
ni^t and Monday morning, lasting (or ahnott forty hours, and 
then turned to snow. There was considerable snow on the 
ground at the begiiming, and tfiis had been quiddy mdted by 
die warm rain, which soon converted the brooks into rivers and 
the rivers into raging torrents. 

The Merrimack rose rafndly, and huge cakes of ice 
choked and danuned the turgid waters at die falls. During a 
furious snowstorm M<Hiday night the Merrimack reached the 
hig^iest point that has ever been recorded. The story is best 
given in a few words and many figures : 

Sunday, 6 A. M. 75.175 

Monday. 6 A. M. 79300 

•« 12 Noon 80.100 

6 P. M. 80.850 

7 P. M. 80.900 
" 8P.M. 80.900 
" 9P.M. 80.950 
** 10 P. M. 80.950 
" 12 MiUikt 80.650 

Ttmday. 6 A. MI 79.650 

" 12 Noon 78.200 

Fortunately most of die ice had gone down the stream 
during die lower water of Sunday, but this proved far more 
disastrous than die freshet of the year before. Still it is 
possible diat the work of that storm had considerable to do 
widi the damage done to the bridges and miU foundations 
destroyed at this time. At any rate, upcm die clearing away 
of the storm, wreck and ruin was visible upon every hand. 

The Piscataquog river rose to unprecedented volume, 
and the water at Kelly*s Falls rose to ei(^t and one-half feet, 
which was nearly three feet hi(^ than m 1895. Sunday 
afternoon at two o'clock the dam was washed away, imperil- 
ling several lives. Fifty thousand feet of lumber was carried 
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down the stream at WaOace't mill. West Manchester. The 
Second street biidge Mras moved by a log jam, and Noitfi 
Weare railroad biidge was swerved from its foundations 
several inches. 

The bridge across Black Brook was destroyed. The 
Amoskeag bridge had to be banicaded and was muaf e for 
passage until rqf>aired« 

The three private bridges owned by the Amoskeag 
C>mpany were swept bodily away. The first fipe bridge 
went down during the forenoon of Monday, and the odiers 
at 5.50 in the afternoon of the same day. All die mills in 
the lower yard were flooded, and of course were shut down 
Monday. 

The west q>an of Granite bridge went down at 8.10 
Monday evening, and the west middle q>an twenty minutes 
later. Railroad traffic and passenger service were serious^ 
crippled. Only two maik left Manchester cm Monday, one 
going to Portsmouth, and the odier nordi, to be stalled at 
Hooksett 

The view kwking up the river from McGregor bridge 
during die height of the freshet Mras grand and awe<-inq)iring. 
The flood nearly reached to the siDs of the okl bridge and 
the falls were fairly lost in the volume of rushing current A 
wiUer ni^t than diat of Tuesday was sddom, if ever, known 
in Manchester. The wind rushed and roared down the river- 
way as if the legions of oM Boreas had been turned kwie, 
n^^iile the waters rolled and tumbled widi a fury beyond descrip- 
tion. Few people were abroad and those hastened dieir 
steps homeward as quickly as possible. As wdl as being one 
of die most severe in history, this freshet raged over a wide 
extent of temtory, covering all of New En|Jand, New York 
state, and all of Canada diis side of the St Lawrence river. 
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In conneclicHi with tfiis biief story oi the freshetSi the 
f onowing measurements of the amount of rainfall for ditferent 
years reaching back over diiity years, as copied from the 
records kept at the engineer's office of the Amoskeag con^>any• 
is interesting and seems wordiy of space here : 

RAINFALL AT AMOSKEAG 

Yctf. 

1680 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

It will be noticed that years of freshets have not been 
noted for excessive amounts of rain during the four seasons* 
Usualty they are die result of local disturbances either in die 
sudden downpouring of die elements or die mdting of great 
bodies of snow. Like all rapid streams, die Merrimack has 
had its share of these floods and disasters. 



otilFalL 


h Month of March 


26M 


0.68 


4135 


4.68 


3635 


Z99 


34.08 


1.99 


40j60 


433 


3935 


1.80 


37.94 


3.12 


46.27 


431 


4»M 


5j63 


3834 


232 


44.50 


6jOO 


36.11 


4.83 


3523 


2M 


3a20 


2.48 


27.90 


1.19 


40.94 


3.17 


3635 


6.97 


46JM 


3.69 


46.05 


137 


3527 


7.07 


46.91 


535 


47.10 


5.18 


4832 


6.18 


42.01 


5.77 


36.14 


2.11 


38.61 


321 


4334 


4.92 


42.60 


1.94 


34.07 


231 


35.66 


327 


31.63 


135 


35.66 


4.09 
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iR voiiiie..tiur \%it!i this biief story of the freshets *- 
(oil«»wiri|{ meawreiMiii' o( the amount o( rainfaD for dtfcr* 
vears irachmg back oy^t thiity years, as copied from 'j 
lecoids kfpt at the cn^necr's ofice of the Amoskeag comp* * 
I' uitea estmg and s«*rins worthy of qiace here : 

RA'Nfv.i AT AMOSKEAG 
' ^ : .4«1 F«U. b Momh ol Ma 

•^■^ 46.00 0.68 

•*■ 4155 4.66 

*6 55 Z99 

^06 1.99 

■'^ 4<i.60 4.53 

v*^'> 1.80 

*. ^ 3.12 

46iJ7 4JI 

4809 5.65 

'«.S4 2.5? 

44.50 6<0 

M>. J I 4 J«3 

^r23 2I» 

***.iO 2.46 

.'7 90 1. 19 

40.94 3.17 

U^.35 6.97 

46.64 3.69 

46.05 137 

*>2? 7.07 

46.<*l 5.55 

47 10 5.18 

4M32 6.18 

4/01 5.77 

V. 14 2.11 

i^.M 3.21 

•3 >4 4.92 

4:6l» 1.94 

U.I7 2.51 

♦•.*i6 3.27 

^ f>J 1.55 

>5.66 4.09 

r< IH>tlc^d t}iat yean of freshets have not be^ 
rt' t« vi I -' rxc^5sive amounts of rain during the four season 
L ^1 viv lScv aie the rrMih of local disturbances either in tl.* 
su<'.!i' a downpouring of the dements or the mdting of grr.- 
bodies of snow. Like all rapid streams, the Merrimack h** 
had Its share of these fi jods and disasters. 
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CHAPTER XV 

CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 

WHERE lo many have faithfully and zealously 
united m dieir etfoits toward die success of d^e 
Amoskeag Manufactuiing Gnnpany, it is diffi- 
cult, if not inqposs3)le, to credit individuals widi dieir penonal 
share m die result Three names, ho%vever, are con^)icuous 
on die roil of honor. These, in die m'der of dieir succession, 
are: Dr. Oliver Dean, die leader of die little group of 
founders ; William Amoiy, for nearly forty years die treasurer 
of die conq>any ; Gov. Ezeldel A. Straw, for over forty years 
die agent and local manager. Without casting any reflection 
on die good VicA accon^)lished by others, to this tiio die 
company for its marvelous growth, and die dty of Manchester 
for many benefits, owe a large measure of their success. 

BENJAMIN PRICHARD 

Not a little praise is due to diose sturdy pioneers of 
cotton manufacture at Amoskeag, and foremost among diem in 
boldness of venture, faith in die result, and piioiity of accom- 
plishment, was Benjamin Prichard. He was the first man in 
New Hampshire to undertake cotton manufacturing on his 
own re^xmsibility. If he fdl short of die success he had 
expected, he buiUed better than he dreamed, and it was his 
plain, wooden mill diat set in motion die wheek of manufacture 
at Amoskeag. That fact akme won for him an honorable 
niche m die history of die industry in northern New England. 
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The Prichanl (amityt die name ^)dle(l m several ways as 
Pritchard, Pricket and Prichett» came to this countiy kom 
Wales about 1640. settling in diat part ci oU Rowley now 
belonging to Boxford, Mass. Paul, die first descendant ci 
whom we have any coimected account, was bom in Rowley 
m 1 721 1 but moved to Mason, N. H^ before the Revohition* 
He was a prominent member on the Q>inmittee of Safety, and 
was fictive in helping on the cause of die colonists. Two of 
his sons were in die service. His wife, die mother of ten 
children, was Haimah Farley, whose ancestors had setded in 
die same community as die Prichards. She was a remarkable 
wcNnan, skilled in die knowledge of herbs and midwifefy, 
besides being a very strong person, capable, it is said, of doing 
die work of three ordinary individuals. 

The chiUren of this couple, all of vihom were bom in 
Rowley, except one, were noted for their size and sound con- 
stitutions. The ninth of this remarkable group of children was 
Benjamin, bom in Rowley m 1 769. He marriedin 1 791 Patty 
Sherwih, of Townsend, Mass. As has been told dsewhere, 
he was employed to build die first cotton mill at New Ipswich, 
which must have been finished early m die year 1804, as die 
machinery was set m motion in the fall It is possible it was 
completed, as far as Mr. Prichard was concerned, late m 1803. 
Let diat be as it may, he was awakened to die possibility of 
cotton manufacture, and having considerable property, mosdy 
m real estate, he resolved to build a mill of his own. There 
was no available power in his vicinity, and he k)oked farther 
away for his mill site. Amoskeag Falls was the most widely 
known water power of diat day, and hither he seems to have 
come in the fall of 1804. Judge Bkxlget, with his unbounded 

in the future of die place, no doubt lent his assistance 
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toward estabHshmg Mr. Piichard at Amoskeag. Judge Potter, 
b his Hiitoiy ci Manchester, says diat Mr. Prichard gave 
between four and five years to trying his hand at cotton 
manufacture at die Goffe place in Bedford, on a stream too 
smaD to afford power more than nine mondis out of die year. 
Every person who has written upon die subject has followed 
Judge Potter in this statement, unmindful of die fact diat he 
corrects dus error in his later writings. It does not seem 
reasonable diat Mr. Prichard should have carried on his 
manufacturing in Bedford four years without paying taxes on 
his property. But there is no evidence diat he ever paid a 
cent of tax in die town. On die odier hand, he did begin to 
pay tax on his mill at Amoskeag in 1807. 

According to this fact, he must have been at Amoskeag 
sometime befere. With limited means, Mr. Prichard was 
obliged to move slowly, if not painfully, at first He had to 
send to Pawtucket, R. I., for his machinery, which in diose 
days required considerable time. He was but a beginner, 
and he must find orders upon which to work, so he could not 
have found very easy starting in 1805. In 1806 he sold 
most of his property^real estate—^ New Ipswich, and paid 
his last tax in diat town in 1807, die same year he began in 
Gotfstown. No doubt m 1806 he had got into tangible 
shape. Frcmi diis time on he was able lo show others die 
possibilities of die business, and m 1809 he succeeded in 
mteresting several men of mearu in his manufacture, as has 
been narrated in Clumpier II. But those early years of trial 
and triumph show Mr. Prichard to have been a man of 
rugged determination and resource, and deserving of more 
praise than he has been accorded. Let us, then, honor his 
name, and remember die date of his beginning at Amoskeag 
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in I804. When he finished his work at Amoskeag in 181 1 » 
he removed to Boscawen. where he Uved die balance of 'his 
life a respected townsman. 

SAMUEL SLATER 

Samuel Slater, who has been justty styled die "Father of 
American Q>t!on Manufacture,** was die second son of 
William Slat^, of Belper, Derbyshire, Eng. He was bom 
June 9, 1 768, and had the advantage of a good education in 
the English branches, being especially apt in mathematics and 
mechanics. One Jedediah Strutt, engaged in cotton manufac- 
ture at Milford, Eng., applied to Mr. Slater to have his ddest 
son become an apprentice in his factory to learn the business. 
The elder Slater thereupon recommended his second son, 
Samuel as better adapted to the position, remarking that he 
was **his mother's best boy to wind worsted, wrote a good 
hand, and was good at figures, as well as being a mechanical 
genius, having nmde a polished steel spmdle to lighten die 
work of winding worsted.** 

Samuel was accepted and, immediatdy entering die 
service of his employer, he manifested great skill, industry and 
faithfulness in the discharge of his duties. He seems lo have 
become early imbued with the idea of starting in business for 
himself. With rare foresight, he looked to the new country of 
America for die scene of his future industry. At diat period 
an mtmse jealousy existed between the manufacturers of 
En^and and the would-be manufacturers of diis country, so 
diat every discovery or improvement in die manner of making 
fabrics in Great Britain was guarded with die utmost vigilance. 
Thus the pioneers of manufacture in New England were 
throMfn almost entirely upon their own resources. With few 
experienced machinists and none of die advantages of making 
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iMchiiiefy enjoyed m die oUer country, dus placed die men 
of New England at a great disadvantage. In (act, they had 
not only to invent die machinery with which to accomplish 
their manufacturing, but they had to make die very tools by 
^^lich diese machines were evened. 

Samuel Slater, as young as he was, realized this, and 
before he should mtk an opportunity there he resolved to 
master, if possible, die mysteries concerning cotton manufac- 
turing machinery and its i^iplication. Animated by this 
purpose, without daring to let even his modier know what he 
was doing, he made himself f amiKar with every detail of die 
Arkwright ^stem of manufacturing. Then, bdieving his time 
for seeking his fortune dsei^^iere had come, he disguised him- 
self as a farmer's boy and engaged passage on a vessel bound 
to New York This was on die moming of September I, 
1 789, and he was in his 21st 3rear. 

After a wearisome voyage of sixty-six days, he landed 
m New York and found empk>yment with die New York 
Manufacturing Society, an association which had been formed 
widi die purpose of advancing die cause of cotton manufacture 
in die United States. But die enterprising young Eni^ishman 
soon saw diat a lack of proper water power was likdy to make 
success here very uncertain. Hearing of die advantages to be 
secured m diis respect at Pawtucket, die northern section of 
Providence, R. I., he v^ole to a retired merchant there named 
Moses BrowrL This gentleman was immediately interested, 
and he otfeied to furnish die means widi which to introduce 
die Arkwright system of cotton manufacture. Young Slater 
was placed at die head of die new undertaking, and widi his 
krKmledge of machinery he began to put into etfect die plans 
he had laid in En^and. 
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A firm styled Almy & Biown had already begun manu-' 
f actuie at Pawtucket under the old method, but had met widi 
discouraging results. Hence Samuel Slater was gladly received 
into die con^Muiy and offered all of the profits m die venture 
above interest on the cost of the mill providing he could rq>air 
die machinery and run it successfully. He went to Providence 
Januaiy 1, 1790. Upon investigation he decided diat die 
old machineiy could not housed with profit, so he immediately 
began woik upon new patterns after die s^e of diose in 
Stnitt*s milL Desirable arrangements were made for die 
organization of a firm under the style of Almy, Brown & 
Slater, the first coujJe to furnish the capital and die last-named 
to superintend die equipment and operation of die factory. 
Thus the young mechanic, aided only by his memoiy and Ins 
constructive ability, finally established manufacturing in New 
Eng^d on a successful footing. 

When his success was assured * there, Mr. Slater gladly 
gave encouragement outside of Pawtucket He was the sup* 
porter of Mr. Robbins at New Ipswich, and he also furnished 
die machineiy for Mr. Prichard at Amoskeag. He assisted 
Mr. Olney Robinson in his enthusiastic efforts, furnishing at 
least one-half the money he called for. The BeU mill was a 
reproduction of Mr. Slater's earliest mill at Pawtucket, R. I. 
Samuel Slater, who belonged to the Society of Friends, was 
the founder of the Sunday school in America, his object being 
to improve the moral and social condition of die increasing 
class his development of manufacturing had created. He 
died April 21, 1833, lacking only a few weeks of being 87 
years okL 

Mr. Slater married Miss Hannah Wilkinson, a daughter 
of Oziel Wilkinson of Pawtucket, a member of the Society of 
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Friends and a skilied mechanic To Mrs. Slater belongs the 
credit ci first suggesting diat cotton fibre would be a good 
substitute for linen, then in use for sewing purposes. To test 
it she twisted some of die cotton which had been spun on an 
oidinary qiinning wheel, making a No. 20 two-{Jy thread. 
This proved stionger than linen, and from diat day dates die 
beginning of die manufacture of cotton thread. 

mL OUVER DEAN 

Dr. Oliver Dean, to whom more than to any one else 
was due die success of the eady manufacturing at Amoskeag, 
was bom in Franklin, Mass., Febraary 18, 1783. He was 
educated in die schods of his native town, taking a course in 
Latm at die Framingham Academy, and studying Greek vrith 
die Rev. J<Jm Crane, D. D., of Noithbridg^ Mass. He 
fitted himself for the practiceof medicine with Dr. James Mann 
of Wrentham, Mass., and Dr. William IngaDs, of Boston. It 
does not appear diat he took die degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
but he began die practice of a physician in Medway about 
1806. Pedi^M I should say diat it was not the regular 
custom to confer die degree of medicine by any society or 
college in New England prior to 1811, except as an honorary 
degree to pnctitioneis of eminence m their profession. The 
tide of **Doctor** was usually conferred by courtesy. Physicians 
did, however, have credentials as members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society when they had been in practice diree years, 
and had pioved diat they were entided to die same by dieir 
skiD and trainino. 

Dr. Dean removed to Boston m 1810, ^^lere he married 
die daui^ter of J<Jm Francoeur, a distinguished French 
nobleman ol considerable weahh, who had been obliged to 
flee his coonlry on account of political diterences at home. 

IS 
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In 1812 Dr. Dean was back to Medway. ^^lere he enjoyed 
a lucrative practice untO 181 7. when be abandoned a medical 
career for a business life. This change was consummated 
through die influence of his biother-in-law, Mr. Lyman 
Tiffany, then agent of die cotton mills at Medway. Upon 
the resignation of die latter in 1819. Dr. Dean was 
a{^inted his successor. This position be beU widi marked 
success, until he was induced to come to Amoskeag m 1826. 
It was believed by die half<kizen astute men fJanning die 
upbuilding of manufacture at Amoskeag diat greater oppor- 
tunity would be secured than elsewhere^ a dream that most 
certainly cametme. 

Dignified yet courteous, affable but firm m all of his busi- 
ness transactions, his interest and attention were not wholly 
confined to die manufacturing conqpany of which he was die 
wise pilot He was interested in everydiing likdy to redound 
to die good of the new town springing mto existence. His 
counsel was evident in Kidiatever improvement was undertaken. 
He was a model farmer, as wdl as a business man, and found 
time in his busy years to improve die large farm formerly 
owned by Mr. McGregor, which he purchased soon after he 
came to Amoskeag. This he tilled widi so much skiD and 
good judgment diat the oU place, overgroMm widi bushes and 
brambles, came to Uossom as the rose, and it was among die 
most productive in town. When die lengdiening years warned 
him diat it was time to lessen his cares, he retired to his home 
in Framingham, Mass., m 1834, where he hitd nine years» 
when he removed to Boston. His residence in Boston con- 
tinued until early in 1857, when he moved upon a farm m 
Franklin, Mass. December 2, 1850, he had purchased a 
part of the homestead of die distinguished divine, Nadianid 
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Fjnmnnt, D. D.. and ke Ihrwl die remainder o( his life upon 
die place. His first wife* widi ^lom he lived for over half 
a century, died October 27, 1866, and in 1868, he mairied 
Mrs. Louisa C Hawes. 

Ahvasrs deq)l)r mteiested m die education and welfare of 
youth, after removing to Fianklin, he devoted himself chiefly 
to canying out certain plans he had long entertamed. The 
result was die establishment of die Dean Academy of diat 
town, he gnring die site of nine acres, with an endowment 
during his life of $1 35,000, which was supplemented by his 
wiD widi die additional gift of $ 11 0,000. 

Dr. Dean died December 5, 1871, and by his will gave 
to die Manchester, N. H., library a bequest of $3,000, the 
income of which should be used lor die purchase of books, 
and diis has become designated as the Dean Fund. He was 
loved and respe ct ed by a Mfide circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, retaining his sincere mterest m manufacture at Amoskeag 
until die last 

WnXARb SAYLBS 

WiDard Sayles, an active wm'ker and investor in die 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in its early days, enjoyed 
die distinc t ion of being exceeding^ shrewd in making a bar- 
gain. Probably more to him than to any odier person was 
due die large possession of land which came to be owned by 
die GMnpaiiy. Many stories iDustrative of his keen practices 
in obtaining land are yet toU. A prominent trait of his char- 
acter was to secure a monopoly of ^^tever he undertook 
The senior member of die Boston house of Sayles & Merriam, 
and a sucocessful merchant, he was particularly well situated 
to cany out die ambitious projects in his energetic mind. He 
was one of die foremost in securing control of die water power 
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of the Merrimack, and he owned one^thiid* or twenty'^our 
out of the seventy-two shares of die mills at Hooksett, valued 
at $28,800. He was a director of die Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing G>mpany, and committee on land, until his death in 
1 847. He was bom m Franklin, Mass., ^>ril 1 0, 1 792, 
but his parents moved to Wrentham when he was a child, 
where he lived until 1821, when he went to Boston and 
entered into commercial pursuits in company with Lyman 
Tiffany. His first interest in manufacturing was at Medway, 
and then at Walpole, followed by his association with die up- 
building of the Amoskeag Manufacturing G>mpany. His 
aggressive nature made a good complement to Dr. Dean*s 
broader perspective of affairs. He left a Urge property for 
his day gained by a life of energy and enterprise. 

IRA GAY 

The Gays are an old and respected family in America. 
The first to come to New England, of whom diere is any 
record, and who was a direct ancestor of him who was mter- 
ested in manufacture at Amoskeag, was John Gay. With 
others he came from Great Britain in 1630, only ten years 
after the coming of the Pilgrims. The Utde party to which 
he belonged, followed up the Charles River, finally reaching 
the locality of die present town of Watertown, Mass. Later 
he and eighteen companions established a plantation they 
named 'Contattment' This [Honeer setdement has sbce 
developed into the town oi Dedham, Mass. 

Ira Gay was of the sixth generation in lineal descent frcMn 
John the planter, and he was one of two sons of Ebenezer, 
who setded in Francestown, N. H. Upon reaching his 
majority, Ira and his brodier Ziba went to Nashua, where they 
became interested in the construction of maimfacturing machin-* 
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ery. In this tetpect both were quite successful. Ira, coming 
in touch widi affairs and men at Amoskeag, seems to have 
been one ci the prime movers in die organization of a manu- 
facturing company at Amoskeag. Though not a Urge stock- 
hok]er» and never living at the scene of the industrial activities, 
he was an important factor in the development of manufacture 
at die Falls. 

LYMAN TIFFANY 

Lyman Tiffany, Eke aD of his associates, came of an old 
English family. His ancestors came to New England at an 
early date, but the larger portion seem to have removed to 
G>nnecticuL The subject of this sketch first became engaged 
m manufacture in Norfolk, Mass., and was thus thrown into 
dose business relations with the odier manufacturers and mer- 
chants of his day, noticeably the houses of Sayles, Sears, Hitch- 
cock, Pitcher, Murdock, Brown, Hempsted and others. Pos- 
sessed of considerable means, a shrewd and experienced 
financier, he was a valuable member of die new firm at Amos- 
keag. A brodier-in-law of Dr. Dean it was perf ecdy natural 
he should become interested in affairs diere. In truth, so many 
of the families of manufacturers of that day had intermarried 
that they seemed almost like one large family. 

LARNED PITCHER 

Lamed Pitcher was bom in Great Britain and came to 
this countiy about 1800. He was interested in die mills at 
Rehobodi, Mass., near Pawtucket, R. I., being half owner in 
a miD Mfidi James S. Brown, under the firm name of Pitcher 
& Brown* He was a staunch friend of Samud Slater, and it 
was dirough the latler*s influence that he was interested finan- 
cial^ at Amoskeag. He died in 1840. 
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ROBERT READ 

Robert Read, the giancKatfier tk die subject o( 
sketch, was among the early settlers of LitchfieU, but moved 
to Amherst when he was a young man. He had a son 
named William, bom in Amherst, who became a wealdiy 
and respected citizen of that town. His second son was 
Robert, bom October 24, 1 786, and he received a good 
education for that time, but he was af^nenticed to Messrs. 
Haller & Read, merchants, Chelmsford, Mass., before he 
became of age. Later he retumed to Amherst, to enter into 
trade with his father under the firm name of William Read & 
Son. His father retiring after a few years, Robert formed a 
partnership with Isaac Spaulding, Esq., which continued until 
the latter removed to Nashua. 

By this time the young merchant had become one of die 
leading men in town. He was chosen town clerk for twdve 
years, and he was dectedtothe state legislature in 1826, 1827 
and 1 828. With his other activities, he was associated Mfidi 
the West Company Infantry of Amherst, noted as one of the 
most efficient companies of militia in the state, which fact was 
due largely to his personal efforts. He served in all of the 
grades from private to conunand of the company. In 1 828, 
Captain Read was appointed aide-de-camp to Governor John 
Bell, with the rank of Colonel. 

Seven years later Colonel Read removed to Nashua, 
where an interest in manufacturing was being rapicOy devdoped. 
He showed such aptitude in this direction that widiin two 
years, in 1 837, he was tendered die position of Agent by the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company to succeed Mr. Hartshorn. 
He accepted this promising offer, and came at that crucial per*- 
iod when broader and more ambitious plans were being laid 
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to carry on die industry o( manufacture at Amoskeag Falls. 
Serving (aidifuDy in his inqx>rtant office for twdve years* he 
became a valuable factor in die industrial development of the 
Company. 

While an extremely busy man, he was courteous in his 
manner, and was universally liked by his fellow-men. Resign- 
ing his office January 1 , 1852, he returned to Nashua, where 
he passed die remaining years of his life an honored and 
reelected citizen. Colonel Read was twice married, his first 
wife being Miss Rebecca, a dauf^ter of Frederick French, 
Esq., of Amherst He married second Miss Jane Leland, of 
Saco, Me. A thoroughly business man, his activities were 
governed almost entirely by die interests he represented, thou^ 
he freely gave his aid to such public measures as he bdieved 
for die general good. Never a politician, he did not identify 
himself widi any political party while m Manchester. The 
only office he heU while residing in this dtjr was as ddegate 
lo die constitutional convention in 1 85 1 , where he served with 
marked ability. 

WILLIAM AMORY 

At a directors meeting hdd in Boston, ^>ril 1 2, 1837, 
Wiffiam Amoiy was chosen treasurer and agent, 'with power 
to buy cotton and other articles, and lo have an office in Bos* 
ton.' Mr. Amoiy was a descendant m the fifth generation of 
Jonathan Amory, bom in Somersetshire, England, in 1 639, 
who, upon gaining his manhood, began a long mercantile 
career in Dublin, Ire. In<4fi6^he engaged in business m die 
West Indies, but soon after removed to Charleslown, S. C, 
where he became a leading citizen. He was a member of the 
Colonial Legislature, its speaker and treasurer. He died in 
die fall of 1689. His oldest son, Thomas, bom in 1682, 
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became a merchaiit in London and die Azores. In 1 719 he 
came to Boston^ where he Hved until hit death, continuing hit 
commercial punuitt. He left a tcm Thomas* bom in Boston, 
April 22, 1 722, who graduated h'om Harvard college in 1 741 , 
He was fitted (or a clerical profession, but true to his ancestiy 
he became a merchant, and was very successful He died 
about 1 782, leaving diree sons, all of wIkhu were merchants 
of req)ectability and wealth, being partners until the death of 
the eldest 

This brother, named Thomas C, was the fadier of 
WilHam, the subject of this sketch, who was bom in Boston, 
April 1 5, 1 804. Like his grandfather he was graduated from 
Harvard G>llege. Upon his graduation he went abroad for a 
year and a half, to pursue the stucfy of law and general liter- 
ature at die University of Gottingen, and for nme months at 
the University of Bedin. Returning in the spring of 1 850, 
having taken an extended tour of the continent in the mean* 
time, he resumed his legal studies and was admitted to die 
Suffolk County bar in 1831. 

If heredity and education count for aught William Amoiy 
was perfectly fitted for die work of his life, and he proved 
himself in every way wordiy of the mande he wore. The 
same year he received his diploma to practice his profession he 
had never intended to follow, he was chosen treasurer of the 
Jackson Manufacturing Company at Nashua, N. H. His 
success here die following six years attracted die attention of 
the management of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
and he was invited to accept the most responsible position of 
die growing coiporation at Amoskeag Falls. 

The Company was beginning to realize the fruits of its 
early plans, and was on the threshoU of yet greater Mrork. It 
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only needed suck a leader as he proved to be. He held the 
office of Treasurer for 39 years* and retired when he had 
reached the age of 72 years. He took charge when the mills 
weie equipped widi 8,000 qxndles, and he left them with 
137,000. The stockholders had received deven per cent a 
year, while a large amount coming from die net earnings had 
been applied to new machinery, additions to the mills and vari- 
ous in^»ovenlents, besides which over $2,000,000 had ac- 
cumulated as 'quick capital' In every req>ect he left the 
Company in excellent financial condition. 

hi addition to his service with the Amoskeag Company 
Mr. Amc^ was ck>sely affiliated with nearly every odier 
industry in Manchester. He was treasurer of the Stark mills 
from 1839 to 1876, widi die excq>tion of an interval of four 
and a half years. He was director in die Langdon mills from 
the beginning in I860 and president from 1874 to 1876 
inclusive. He was director in the Manchester mills and its 
successor die Manchester Print Works, h-om 1839 to 1871, 
inchisive. 

Mr. Amory took an active part in the development of 
cotton manufacture and many of its improvements are due to 
his progressive spirit and good taste. He had his home in 
Boston, and until the railroad was opened in 1842, he went 
back and forth by stage-coach. He was lieutenant in the 
Boston Light infantry at the time of Lafayette's visit to New 
Fnglaiid. A personal friend of Daniel Webster, he was 
present when the cornerstone of Bunker Hill monument was 
laid. He was a brilliant conversationalist, genial in his dis- 
position, inclined to historical research, and after his retirement 
from business in 1876 devoted his time to literaiy matters. 
He was an authority on all financial and literary questions. 
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and a higMy respected member of one of the strongest mercan- 
tile firms in Boston. 

He married Miss Anna P. G. Sears, the datif^ter of 
David Searst and they had five children; iiaee sons. William 
Jr., Charles Walter and Frank, and two dauf^ters, Harriet 
and EUlen. He died after a lingering illness at his residence, 
41 Beacon Street, Boston, Saturday morning, December 8, 
1 883, in his 84th year, leaving a well-deserved reputation for 
honesty and sagacity in all of his dealings. 

It seems appropriate to close this sketch of Mr. Amory by 
quoting an excerpt from his last report made to the stockholders 
of die Company under date of October 20, 1 876, inasmuch 
as it contains so many tributes to his colleagues during his long 
service. He said in part 

* And now, in closing this last chapter in the history of 
my official connection with this Company, after nearly forty 
years of uninterrupted employment, always pleasant to me, and 
often, I hope, useful to you, I ask for the first time, erne moment's 
attention to a few words, only so far personal to myself as that 
they are expressive of my obligation to others with whom I 
have been so many years associated, — sure that, if this be 
egotism, and not usual in a business report, it will be pardoned 
in consideration of the lengdi of my service. 

'In the name of the Company I would acknowledge our 
obligations to the state from which we derived our charter, 
and under whose parental protection, friendly guidance, and 
legislative aid, we have attained our present growdi. Next, to 
the efficient authorities and enli^tened citizens of diis flourish- 
ing and beautiful city, who guided by a wise policy of enlight- 
ened self-interest have recognized and accepted our mutual 
dependence and identity of interest, as the only basis of growdi 
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and ptoipeAy to either. Next, to our himored frieiid» the 
Piesident, Judge Daniel dark* who for more than thirty years 
m public and private hat exercited so beneficial an influence, 
professional and personal, m the slate, m the dty, and this 
coiporation, hy inculcating that lesson of mutual dependence 
and identity of interest, just alluded to, and in many other ways. 
Next, lo his oJleagues, my friends and brodier directors, who 
b^ their wise counsel, their ever reacfy aid, and fiiendly coK^pera- 
tion have contributed so much to the success of this enterprise, 
and lo the relief of my anxiety and the promotion of my (deas- 
ure amidst the occasional peq)lexities and heavy responsibilities 
of my duties, and for their flattering vote and generous grant at 
their last meeting, on the occasion of my resignation. 

"To all my coadjutors in all co-oidinate branches of our 
varied and extensive business, lo our excdlent selling agents 
for their industry and ability, integrity and judgment; to all un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Straw, at Manchester, in die 
mills, machine shop, and counting room, for their fidelity and 
sIdD in dieir separate departments. 

'Next, to Mr. Boyden, whom I am happy to see present 
— our first engineer — ^and my eadiest reminiscence on coming 
to Manchester m the spring of *37, and who, in the forty years 
since then, is the most unchanged man, excqpt in the steady 
increase in his iqxilation as a man of learning and science, that 
I ever saw ; his simple tastes, love of science, indiflferenoe to 
money, and aversion to the use of tobacco being undiminished 
and of course incapable of being increased. If we measure our 
obligations to him b^ die increase in our water power at Man- 
chester and Concord in consequence of his invention of the tur- 
bine whed, according to the standard vahie of water power at 
LowdL and allow him to charge for his first discovery of Mr. 
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StraWt his earliest assistant, it woulcl enable him to indulge his 
tastes in philosophical and scientific experiments to die end of 
his days, unless he should also discover die dixir of life, ^^lich 
he seems alreacty to have done. 

'To my friend and confidential clerk, Mr. Whitman, who 
about diirty-nine years since, as an office boy, at less than a 
dollar a day entered the service of this Company, and has 
steadily risen since by his merits to his present reqxMisible posi* 
tion. Being first faithful over a few diings, I made him master 
over many things, till at last, by his experience, diligence, in- 
tegrity, and skill, he has made himself indispensable to the 
Company. 

'But, above all, to Governor Straw would I render the 
thanks that are due, as to him we owe a large part of such meas- 
ure of prosperity as we have enjoyed for the last quarter of a 
century. Pre-eminently fitted by nature and education to 
excel m the management of the affairs of a Company, of the 
magnitude and variety of this, l^ his exceptional faculty of or- 
ganization, his rare aptitude, experience and pn^den^ in 
mathematics, mechanics and manufacturing, his keen insight 
into human nature and instinctive power over men, and dien 
by his marvelous luck, that element in character so difficult to 
define, and so essential to success, — and such a subde com- 
pound of merit, good fortune and faith, — so nicdy and cunning^ 
blended that you can neidier analyze nor dissolve it If a 
mill foundation was to be laid in April, and the miD itself to be 
hurried to its completion before the close of die season f or-out- 
of-door wodc, an eady spring and late winter were sure to be 
vouchsafed to his wishes and prophecy. If a leak or odier 
injury to the canal made a Sunday's job a Mrork of necessity, 
even thou^ a desecration of the Sabbath, he was providentially 
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favored by a fine day and a moonlight night If a dam acioss 
the river at the falls or a river wall along the channel of the 
stream had to be biiilt» a long summer's drought was graciously 
granted to his predictions and hopes, and when, by a miracle 
and a wall, the water was turned on the one side into land, 
and in order to restore the width of die river it was necessary 
on the opposite side, by another miracle to turn the land into 
water, he had only to stake out the ground and invoke die 
destmctive power of an April freshet, and the floods came and 
the rains descended, and it was done by the twinkling of an 
eye, vrithout cost to the G>mpany and with such mathanatical 
precisbn as to almost create a superstitious impression of his 
possessing some mysterious control over die elements. 

'And now approaching the end of my report, already 
twice as long as it need be if I had had the time to shorten it, 
and face to face, figurativdy at least, with my proprietors, past 
and {xesent, for the last time, I will detain you only a few 
moments more. Of my first board of directors and of my 
first list of stockholders, few, very few remain. Year by year 
death has distributed and transferred dieir stock to descendants 
and others, draping almost every name in my eariiest catalogue 
vrith an asterisk, and from the first to the last letter of the 
alphabet, and conveying a solemn warning that it is time for 
me also to surrender to some younger man the in^rtant trust 
I have, by your favor, so long administered, and according I 
have done so, and by the board of directors, — happily, I am 
sure, for the interest of the Conq>any, — Mr. T. Jetf erson GxJ* 
idge has been appomtaed my successor. 

'Thanking you again most cordially, 1 bid you all a 
hearty farewdL* 
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E2SKIEL A. STRAW 

Among the most active and successful men assodated 
witb the upbuilding of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Gmipany 
was Ezeidel Albert Straw, who was bom in Salisbuiy» N. H., 
December 30, 1819. He was the eldest child of James B. 
and Mdutable (Fisk) Straw. When he was about five years 
old his parents moved to Lowell, Mass., where his father 
entered the employ of the Appleton Manufacturing GMnpany. 
Ezeidel began his education in the schools of the "q)indle 
dty,** to graduate from the Lowell High School, which had 
been opened under Thomas M. Clark, afterwards Bishop of 
Rhode Island, in 1831. Not only did he matriculate from a 
historic school, but he was one of a noted quartette in his class. 
The diree with him were HorL Benjamin F. Buder, with the 
dual reputation of being a jihrewd lawyer and adq)t politician, 
to say nodung of his military careen Gustavus V. Fox, the 
efficient Assistant Secretary of Navy during the Civil War; 
and George L. Balcom, a successful business man who settled 
at Claremont, N. H. Upon graduating with honors at this 
school he fitted himself in practical mathanatics at Phill^M 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Upon leaving die last-named institution in the spring of 
1 838, he was employed by the Lowell and Nashua Railroad 
as assistant engineer. Mr. Thomas J. Carter was at that time 
engbeer of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, and being 
in poor health he asked to be rdieved of hisduties and recom- 
mended the young assistant of the Lowell and Nashua Rail- 
road. Mr. Boyden, the consulting engineer of the Company 
investigated die standing of that youdi, and was so pleased 
with die reportthat he immediately invited him to take the posi- 
tion of substitute for awhile. According on July 4, 1 838, he 
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came to this dtyt being dien only six months and four days over 
cif^teen years of age. He did not dream he was to stay here 
more thana few weeks, but so ably did he perfonn his duties, 
that he was invited to remain, and so for forty years he was 
the dominating factor in the Gunpany. He Hved to see broad 
plans developed into wonderful change At the time he 
entered the service no mill had been erected on die east bank, 
and there had been no public sale of the G>inpany*s land. 
Ahnost his earliest work was the laying out of streets and 
house k>ts contained in the first plan. He assisted in the con- 
struction of die dam and the canals. He held the office of civil 
engineer until Juty I, 1851, when he was chosen to succeed 
Robert Read as Agent of the Land and Water Power G>m- 
pany, the milk and machine shc^ being dien operated separ- 
atdy. 

The first of November, 1844, Mr. Straw was sent to 
En^and and Sc<)tland to study the system of manufacture em- 
pkyed in diose countries, particulady in the making of muslin 
deUines at that time holding out great promises to the ambitious 
manufacturers at Amoskeag. The kno\^edge he obtained 
was shown in the conduct of the Manchester Pnnt Works, 
which introduced successfully this kind of manufacture in this 
country. 

In Juty, 1856, the milk were united with the Land and 
Water Power C>mpany, and two years later in 1 858, the 
machine shc^ were added to the combination, and Mr. Straw 
was [Jaced in entire control of the G>mpaiiy*s operations. To 
him more than any other man, and we are not urunindful of the 
strong work done by his able associates during his period of 
aclivity,is to be credited the record of success. In itshistory 
is to be found the prominent features of his biography. He 
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was treasurer and principal owner of the Namaske Mills dur* 
ing the eight years of their existencet 1856 to 1864. He was 
chosen a director of the Langdon Mills in 1874. He was 
president and one of the directors of the Blodget Edge Tool 
Gnnpany h'om its organization in 1 855 to its dissolution in 
1 862, when it was succeeded by the Amoskeag Axe GMnpany. 

Not alone in his devotion to the exacting duties of his 
responsible position on the Amoskeag Manufacturing GMnpany, 
or his relations to the mmor manufacturing interest in which 
he was the master spirit* Mr. Straw found opportunity* as 
the busy men always do, to lend his sustaimng ability to affairs 
of the city and state* always exerting a healthy influence. He 
was a member of the committee to prepare plaiu for die 
rebuilding of the town house in 1 844. He was also on the 
coDunittee to devise methods for securing water for the dty. 
He was a member of the first board of trustees elected in 1854 
to safe-guard the newly-fledged library, remaining oa die board 
until failing health compelled him to resign. He had been 
deeply interested in the constraction of the library building, 
doing more probably than any other man towards its accom- 
plishment 

He was one of the founders of the Unitarian society of 
Manchester in 1 842, its clerk and treasurer until 1 844, presi- 
dent from 1 853 to 1 857, and was chairman of the committee 
that built the present church. 

He was made director of the Manchester Gas li^^t Com- 
pany when it was organized in 1 85 1 , and was its president from 
1856 for nearly twenty years. He was president of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers* Association from its organiza- 
tion. He was chosen the first president of die New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company in 1 870,hoUiiig the position until 1 880. 
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He was deded as a represaitathre to the state legisla- 
tine m 1859 and was le-decled for (our successive terms, senr- 
ing his Ust three years in the legislature as chairman of the 
commitlee on finance, hi 1864 and again in 1865 he was 
a member of the state senate, being its president duiing his 
second tenn. He was one of the committee to supednlend 
the re-bdlding of the State House. He served on the statf of 
Governor Steams* and was a member of the centfsnnial com- 
mittee of New Han^Mhire to cdebrate the Ameiican inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia in 1876. 

His crowning honor in political life came m 1872* vi^ien 
he was deded governor of the state, and was re-dected in 
1873. Bodi terms weie marked with the high intdligence and 
hidiful discharge of dut^ that was ever prominent in aD the 
duties he peiforaied. Dartmoudi college honored him with 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

Already his health had begun to fafl him, and on Januaiy 
1, 1879, he fek compdled to retire from active fife aftir two- 
score years of unbroken industry such as falls to few toaccom-* 
pfish. The estimation in vidiich he was hdd by his associates 
and co-workers was ably set f ordi in the declaration paid him 
by Wilfiam Amoiy, and unanimously accepted by the directors 
of the Amoskeag Cxnpany at dieir annual meeting hdd 
October 8, 1879. 

His sound practical wisdom, that attribute of character 
combining many minor merits, was a fiuitful souice of his suc- 
cess; his sanguine, sunny temperament and hopeful nature, 
while alleviating the wear and tear of his own arduous duties 
and heavy reyonsihifities m emergencies ever recurring in a 
business so diverse and manifoU, inspired confidence and infused 
a healthful spirit of encouragement amongst aD of his suboidi* 

14 
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nates in their different dqMtftments ; his mtuitive knowledge oi 
human nature and instmctive power over men di^kyed diem- 
selves consfMcuously in every branch of our various business, 
elevating him in the eyes of all who knew him to the front rank, 
if not to the hi^^t place in his calling, and stimulating all 
under him to do dieir best 

In summing up die character and life work of Governor 
Straw, Mr. Maurice Clarke, in his histoiy of Manchester, N. H., 
says most fittingly : 

"Governor Straw, in our judgment, is the ablest man in 
New Hampshire. He is conversant with more sub- 
jects than any man we know of, whether art or science, manu- 
factures or financial schemes. He is a great reader and his 
tenacious memoiy makes aD he reads his own. Not k>ng 
after he came to this city, the Amoskeag Company began to 
look upon him as competent to manage its whole business and 
it graduaUy f eD into his hands. In time odier corporations, the 
city, the state looked to him for advice, and for many years he 
has been the foremost man in Manchester, and for die past few 
years the leading man in shaping the policy of die state. Of 
great mental cq>acities, he is able to turn off a vast amount of 
work with greatest ease. He never seems in a huny, though 
probaU^ surrounded by more business than any other man in 
the state. He never looks to others for his opinions, and, diough 
willing to fall into line with his friends and his party in non- 
essential things, he cannot be swerved from his ideas of what 
is right by political considerations or fear of unpopularity. He 
enjoys truth and takes pleasure in doing what his judgment 
dictates. A very generous man, liberal in his gifts to the poor 
and to all charitable institutions, to him more than to any other 
man is Manchester indebted for its prosperity." 
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HeVas manied April 6, I842» to Mist Chariotte Smitht 
of Amesbuiyt Mass.* and she died in Manckester, March 1 5» 
1852. Four children weie bom to diem: Albert* dying in 
infancy ; Chadotte Webster, who married William H.Howatdt 
of SomerviDe, Mass^ Herman Foster, who is the jxesent agent 
of the G>nq>any ; EDen, who manied Heniy M. Thonqpson, 
at one time agent of the Manchester Piint Wodcs, and later 
agent of die Lowell Fdting G>mpany, at Lowell, Mass. 

Governor Straw died October 23, 1882, after a long 
and painful iDness, the most noteworthy figure in our city, and 
a man whose name will ever be held in just admiration as 
qfnonymous of business integrity and political honor in thehigb*- 
est degree. 

DANIEL CLARK 

Among diose prominent identified with the Amoskeag 
Manuf actuiing Gnnpany for a long peiiod was Hon. Daniel 
ClaiL Judge Clark*s long and active life was veiy dos^ 
associated widi the material progress of Manchester. Thou|^ 
bom in Stradiam, N. H., and educated in the common schools of 
that town and the Hampton academy, he came to this city in 
1837, die very time of the development of die Amoskeag 
Manufacturing G>mpany. The same year he had been ad* 
mitted to the bar of Rockingham county, and he opeatA an 
office heie. Judicious in his arguments, courteous in his man* 
ner, ek)quent in his pleas and moderate in his charges to his 
clients, he became a universal f avoiite with all 

While enjoying an extensive practice he found time to 
engage m the political issues of the dqr and was frequently 
called upon to ^eak, and was honored vrith dections to the 
state legislature m 1842. 1843, 1846, 1854 and 1855. 
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He was electjed to die United States Senate in ICRM)» being 
chosen to fill the unexpired tenn oi Senator BelL At the expir- 
ation of the term he was re-elected and dius served ten years 
in congress during the most eventhil period of the existence oi 
the government This exalted position he filled widi great sat- 
isfaction to his constitutents and honor to himself, diou|^ owing 
to the custom of rotation in office dien so dx>rou|^ imbued in 
die principles of his party, he was not re-nominated for another 
term, in 1865. 

The following summer, howev^, a vacancy having occurred 
in the office of district judge of the United States QMirtfor New 
Hampshire, Senator Clark was appobted to diat position fay 
President Johnson, and unanimously confirmed by the senate. 
He continued to discharge die duties of this <^ce for twenty- 
four years, diough he was entided to have retired in 1 879 upon 
a salary for the rest of his life. He preferred to remain ac- 
tive, saying: *It is better to wear out than to rust out' Thus 
he held his office until his deadi, holding the last session of his 
court at Concord only two weeks before his decease. 

Besides carrying on an extensive law practice, when not 
attendant upon his duties as senator, as well as giving consider- 
able attention to political affairs. Judge Clark showed his ever 
established activity to equal advantage in his reUtions widi local 
matters. The interests of Manchester ever lay close to his 
heart, and he held maiqr offices of trust and confidence in the 
city. He was for a time a member of the school board, chief 
of die fire d^Murtment, trustee of the city libraiy, city solidlor, 
trustee of die state industrial school, besides other positions. 
Realizing the ck>se connection of manufacture widi the growth 
of the city, he early became interested in the success of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. 
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He was eteclcd to the United Stales Senate in \9M. being 
chosen to fill the unexpired tenn oi Senator BelL At the expir- 
atioD of the term he was le-elecled and thus served ten years 
in congress during die most eventful period of the existence of 
the government This exalted position he filed Mfilh great sat- 
isfaction to his const i t u te n t s and honor to himself, though, owing 
to die custom of rotation in office dien so thoioughly imbued in 
tiie principles of his party, he was not re-nominated for another 
Irrm, in 1865. 

The following summer, however, a vacancy having occurred 
in the office of district judge of die United States Court for New 
Hampshire, Senator Clark was appcMUted to that position by 
Prt'sident Johnson, and unanimously confirmed by die senate. 
H^ ct^ntinued to dischaige die duties of this office for twenty- 
(f Hif yrars, though he was entided to have retired m 1 879 upon 
a salary for the rest of his Ufe. He preferred to remain ac- 
tive, laying: 'It is better to wear out than to rust out* Thus 
he held his <^ce until his death, holding the last session of his 
court at Concord only two weeks before his decease. 

Besides carrjring on an extensive law practice, when not 
attendant upon his duties as senator, as well as giving consider- 
able attention to political atfairs. Judge Clark showed his ever 
established acbvity to equal advantage in his relations with local 
matters. The interests of Manchester ever lay close to his 
heart, and he hekl many offices of trust and confidence in die 
city. He was for a time a member of the school board, 
of the fire department, trustee of die city library, dty 
trustee of the state industrial school, besides other positions. 
Realizing the close connection of manufacture widi the growth 
of the city, he early became interested in the success of die 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. 
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COU THCmAS L. UVERMQEU 

Thomas L. was bom m Galena, IlL, Febniary 7* I844, 
the SOD of Solomon K. Livermore, Jr., but upon the deadi of 
his mother he came to Milford to live with his paternal 
grand-parents. He was educated m the town schools, 
the Appleton academy at Mont Vernon and Lombard Uni- 
versily, HL In June, 1861, he joined the first New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers as pnvate, but was promoted, from time to 
time, for meritorious service; served m the Second Amy 
Gwps, 1863, on the staffs of Generals Hancock, Hayes and 
Warren; in 1 864, on die staffs of Geneials Hincks, Smith, 
Maitm and Qrd, and later. Generals Hancock and Humphrey. 
He was G>kmel of the 18th New Ha^^>shire Vols. He 
was stnick by the first shdl at Antirtam, and by a piece of 
shdl at MaKem HiL 

At the ckne of the war he returned to Milfoid, and 
studied law in the office of Hon. Bainbridge Wadleig^ and 
wasadmitted tothebarm 1868. Hemairied, June 1, 1869, 
Sarah Allen Daniels, and removing to Boston soon after, he 
opeuoA a law office and had a successful practice for ten 
years, vi^ien, in 1 879, he accepted the position of Agent in 
the Amotkeag Manufacturing Cxnpany, v^iere he remained 
until May 26, 1885, during an important period of its history. 
One of the inqMrovcments made under his administration was 
the moving of aD of the steam boilen to the west side of the 
river. Hitherto, these were contained in five boiler houses 
scattered throu^ the miD yaid. The plan was carried out 
under the direction of Capt Chailes H. Manning. 

At the ckne of his service with the Amoskeag Gxn- 
paigr he resumed his law practice in Boston, but soon after 
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became interested in great financial enterprises. In Novem- 
ber, I889t he was made vice-president of the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Company, assuming the management of its 
commtf cial and financial interest8» retiring from these duties 
in 1910. 

After half a centuiy of tense activity in different fidds of 
action. Colonel Livermore could afford to retire frcNn die 
arduous demands of a busy life. Not only had he dislin* 
guished himself as a brave and efficient soldier, as a fearless 
and inteUig^t exponent of the law, but as a wise and success- 
ful administrator of the affairs of great commercial and manu- 
facturing organizations. 

CHARLES L. RICHARDSON 

Charies Lowell Richardson, connected with die Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company for over half a centuiy, and 
for forty-four years as paymaster, was bom in LoweD, Mass.. 
May 24, 1827. His parents were Luther Richardson, a 
merchant, and Nancy Stetson, who belonged to an old and 
distinguished family. His paternal f oref adiers came from <dd 
En{^and to New Kngland in 1630, to setde in Charlestown 
and later in Wobum, Mass. 

Educated in the schools of Waltham and Northampton, 
Mass., he came to Manchester January I, 1845, entering die 
employ of the Amoskeag Company at once. Beginning as 
chore boy, he was promoted in time to die positicm of junior 
clerk under his uncle, Charles Richardson, dien paymaster. 
Upon the resignation of the latter in 1855, he was made 
paymaster, or prindpal cleric, serving faithfully in diat capacity 
until his resignation, January 23, 1 899. 

At a banquet on the 50di anniversafy of his services, in 
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1695, Agent Hennan F. Straw said in part : **Of die millions 
of doDart that passed thioiii^ his hands he never lost or 
inisapprq;>iiated a dollar. In die words of Mr. GxJ- 
idge, *So far as his part of die business was concerned, 
we can go to bed and sleep nights without wony when Mr. 
Richardson is there.* ** So die recm'd of Mr. Richardson 
exists, a connecting Knk between die old and the new manag- 
ment, and fortunate indeed is die man as wdl as die employer 
Kt^iose lot should have been to serve in such an auspicious 
association. 

CHARLBS ▼. AMORY 

Mr. Amoiy ¥fas deded treasurer of die Amory Manu- 
facturing Gmipany, in 1880, and two years later he became 
treasurer of die Langdon Manufacturing Company. From 
these beginnings in mamrfacturiug industries he soon became 
prominent in die industrial circles. He was dected a director 
of die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company on October 2, 
1889, succeeding his father in that office. He was dected 
treasurer on November, 1, 1898, holding diat office untfl his 
resignation October 27, 1905. He was dected president on 
January 10, 1906, serving in diat capacity until December 
23, 1912, when he resigned on account of iD health. 

He was die second son of William and Aima (Sears) 
Amory, bom m Boston on October 10, 1841 He fitted 
for college at die Boston Latin School, and die Lane and 
Lovering School in Cambridge, to enter Harvard in the chus 
of *63. Following his graduation he entered die army and 
served widi distinction, rising to die rank of caftBOL 

He married, October 23, 1867, Miss Eliiabedi Gard- 
ner, dau^trr of George Gardner of Boston. Their children 
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were two sonst William and George Gardner* and two 
daughters* Qaia, who manied Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
Jr^t and Doiothyt who married Mr. Frederic Wintfaiop of 
New York. His wife, sons and first daughter survived hinu 

Mr. Amory was connected with numerous industrial and 
financial enterprises* among them being the Bell Telephone 
Company* American Telephone and Telegraph Company* 
die Western Telephone and Telegraph Company* the Bay 
State Trust Company* Old Colony Trust Conqpany* Mer- 
chants National Bank* Western Electric Company* Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston* the Boston Manu- 
facturing Mutual Fire Insurance Company* Cocheco Manu- 
factuiing Company* Lyman Mills and others. 

With all of his varied activities he visited Europe tMfice* 
and in whatever he undertook he interested himsdf so diat he 
became a vakiaUe member of those bodies in which he 
became associated. He died at his residence* 276 Beacon 
street* Boston* November 5* 1913. 

T. JEFFERSON OOOUDGE 

Thomas Jefferson Coolidge* or T. Jefferson Cooiidge as he 
prefers to sign his name* prominent in the industrial affairs of 
New Eng^d* came jusdy by his distinguished name* (or he 
was on his maternal side die great-grandson of die author of 
the declaration of American Independence and third Pres- 
ident of die United States. The Coofidges belonged to a 
notable family in English history. The first of die name to 
settle in this country* John Coolidge* settled in Watertown* 
Mass.* in 1630* only ten years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. 
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The subject of this sketch was the fourth son of Joseph 
and EDen Wayles (Randolph) Jefferson, and he was bom in 
Boston* Mass^ August 26, 1631. With his brother, Sidney, 
he was instructed in die schools of ^Geneva and Dresden, where 
dieir father was staying at the time, remaining in Europe for 
eif^t years, hi 1847, he entered the sophomore dass of 
Harvard G>|]ege, and graduated m 1 650. Upon leaving coU 
lege he interested himsdf in trade, first as a clerk m die em- 
ploy of William Perkins, of Boston, and later, in 1 853, as a 
partner with Josq)h P. Gardner in die East India trade. 

His active miiid soon turned to other avenues of enter- 
piiae, and manufacturing attracted his attention* Becoming 
associated with die Boott Q>tton Mills, of Lowdl, he was 
chosen president of die company in 1853, at die time when 
his clear judgment and unswerving courage was most needed. 
Li five years he had rescued die corporation from threatened 
fniancial disaster and phiced it upon a solid business foun- 
dation. 

Early in 1865 he went to Europe, taking up his abode 
in France, where he remained ior two years. Upon his 
return to New Enj^and he accepted die presidency of die Ore- 
gon Raflway and Navigation G>mpany, but a year later he 
returned to an active part in mamrfacturing industries. At the 
aimual meeting of die directors of die Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Gxiipany hdd November 1, 1876, he was elected treas- 
urer of die company, which position he occupied until Fd>ru- 
ary 10, 1880. He resigned this and other positions con- 
nected widi mamrfacturing in order to favor diose who desired 
his ctforts in another direction. Li 1 880 he was dected pres- 
ident of die Atchinson, Topdut and Santa Fe Railroad, to 
rescue a weakened corporation from rompletr collapte. As 
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usual he was successful* and in two years he had placed the 
load upon such a successful basis that he felt warranted in re* 
signing his office, to take up again the more congenial busi- 
ness of directing great manufacturing interests. The following 
year he became identified with the Dwig^t, Amoiy and Am« 
oskeag Manufacturing Conqpanies. June 1 9, 1 884, he was 
again chosen treasurer of the last-named corporation, holding 
the responsible position this time for almost dght years* or until 
May 6, 1892, he having received on ^ril 28, previous, 
the appointment of United States Minister to France, by Pres- 
ident Harrison, as successor to Hon. Whildaw Reid, restgned. 
He filled this office with eminent satisfaction to all concerned 
until the close of President Harrison s administration in 1 893, 
when again we find him active among manufacturers. 

October 30, 1893, for the begirmingof a third period he 
was elected to the office of treasurer of the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing company, serving this time until November I, 1896. 
The entire lengtfi of his service as treasurer was over sixteen 
years. 

October 2, 1901, he was elected president of die direct- 
ors, holding this position until October 4, 191 1. 

In addition to his activities mentioned, Mr. CooEdge ¥fas 
a director in the Chicago, Burlington and Quin^ Raihoad, 
the Boston and Lowell Railroad, and various other railroad 
enterprises. He was for several years a director in die Mer- 
chants* National Bank of Boston, and die Old G>lony Trust 
Company. In 1886 he was elected as overseer of Harvard 
Corporation, and re-elected in 1891 . He was park commis- 
sioner of Boston in 1 875 and 1 876, and was a delegate to die 
Pan-American Congress in 1889. It was largdy dirouQ^ his 
efforts diat the success of the visit of the members of the Con- 
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gress to American manufactuien was due. as described in 
anodier chapter. August 25» 1698. he was made a member 
of die Anglo-American Commission which met diat year at 
Quebec. 

Always deeply interested in i^iilanthropic movements he 
served as president or treasurer o( several associations of this 
land. His summer residence was at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
and he remembered diat dty with die gift of a public libraiy 
bdUbg which CO.! $40,000: ToH.m«laniv^hega^ 
in I884» die Jefferson Physical Laboratory, a building erected 
at a cost of $1 1 5»000. He gave generously to many public 
charities of Boston. He was a member of die Somerset Chib» 
of Boston, and die Harvard and University Chibs, of New 
YorL Harvard bestowed iqxm him, in 1902, die honorary 
degree of LL. D. 

Mr. CooBdge was united in marriage, in 1652, to Hetty 
S., daughter of fhe Hon. William and Mary Anne (Cuder) 
Appleton. Mr. ^>pleton was a descendant of Samuel Apple- 
ton (1586-1670), who came to New England from Litde 
Waldenfcid, En^nd, in 1635, to be made a freeman in 
Ipswich, May 25, 1636, and dqxity to die General G>urt 
in 1637. Mr. and Mrs. G)olidge were favored widi four 
children, three daughters and a son. The latter, T. Jefferson, 
Jr., besides holding maiiy offices of trust and honor, was an 
important factor, before his deadi, in die conduct of die Amos* 
keag Manufacturing Gnnpany. 

Of a genial nature, Mr. G>olidge is a most estimaUe 
gentleman to meet and has won friends wherever he has ex- 
tended his acquaintances. He has never sou|^t or hdd politi- 
cal office. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company showed 
its ^>preciation of his vakiaUe services by naming one of its 
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largest and handsomest mills (or hun. By a singular coinci- 
dence another ci die older mills bears die name of Jefferson in 
honor of his own ancestor. 

CAPT. HARRY B. PARKER 

Among die younger men employed by die Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Conqpany not one enjoyed to a greater extent 
the confidence of his employers or die esteem of his empbyees 
than Hany E. Parker, die son of William and Susan J« 
Parker. He was bom in G>ncord, N. H.» September. 22, 
1656, but die family removing to Boston, he was educated 
in die public schools of diat city. Coming to Manchester in 
I88l» he enteied the employ of the Amoskeag Manufact-* 
uring Company, and was made superintendent of die mami* 
facturing department in I885» holding diat positkm until his 
decease, August 1 , 1 906. 

Mr. Parker possessed remarkable executive ability, and by* 
ck>se application to his duties became an important factor in 
the management of the corporation. He iq>iesenled his 
ward in the state legislature m 1885 and 1866; was a direc- 
tor of the Manchester Traction. Light and Power Company* 
He was a member of Lafayette Lodg^, A. F. and A. M., 
and Ridgely Lodge, No. 74, I. O. O. P., and of die first 
Regiment, N. H. N. G. serving as paymaster and adjutant 

Mr. Parker married Miss Jennie B. Smith of this dty 
November 6, 1 890, who survived him, as wdl as two broth- 
ers, Wmthrop, superintendent of sfHnning for the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company and George T., connected widi die 
General Electric Company of Schenectady, N. Y„ and one 
sister, Mrs. Herman F. Straw of this city. 
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largest and handsomest mills for him. By a singular coind- 
dence another oi the older miUs bears the name of Jetf etson in 
honor of his own ancestor. 

CAPT. HARRY E. PARKER 

Among the younger men employed by the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company not one enjoyed to a greater extent 
tbr confidence of his employers or the esteem of his empbyees 
than Harry £. Parker, the son of WilHam and Susan J. 
Parker. He was bom in Concoid, N. H^ September, 22, 
1 658. but the family removing to Boston, he was educated 
in the public schools of that city. Coming to Manchester in 
1881, he entered the employ of the Amoskeag Manufact- 
uring Company, and was ntade superintendent of the manu^ 
facturing department in 1 885, holding that position until his 
decease, August I, 1906. 

Mr. Parker possessed remarkable executive ability, and by* 
close applicadon to his duties became an important factor m 
the management of the corporation. He repiesented his 
ward in the state legislature in 1885 and 1886; was a direc- 
tor o( »l>c Manchester Traction, Light and Power Company. 
H"* w;>.5 a member of Lafayette Lodge, A. F. and A. M^ 
and Ridgeiy Lodge, No. 74, I. O. O. F., and of the first 
Regiment, N. H. N. G. serving as paymaster and adjutant 

Mr. Parker married Miss Jennie B. Smith ci this city 
November 6, 1 890, who survived him, as well as two broth- 
ers, Winthrop, superintendent of spiiuiing for the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company and George T., c<Mmected with the 
General EJectric Company of Schenectady, N. Y^ and one 
sister, Mrs. Herman F. Straw of this city. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE OFFICIAL ROSTER 

THE operations and progress of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, fr<»n its earliest mception. can be 
divided into six stages: die period of the building of 
die *01d Mill* and its beginning of manufactures, 1805* to 
1810; die career of die "Amoskeag Cotton and Wool Manu- t^ 
factoiy,* January 31, 1810 to October 22, 1822; the regime ^ 
of Obey Robinson from die latter date to January 24, 1825; ^ 
die existence of die partnership between the six founders of ^ 
die Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, commencing Decem- 
ber 1 7, 1825, and ending with die reorganization and incor- ^ 
poration of that plant, which continued until the style of a 
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voluntary association was accq>ted in its place September 29, tr 



^Slnce wfftfaig Um fofCfobg psfn I hav* mcq Mr. Suniid Baldidder's 
work ttpoo Um filrtory ol culy cofion nwnrfachtre In New Engfaivi In wfakh 
bt Attearali to ifiow Hut Mr* PHdurd ooifkl not have come to Amotkeag be- 
foee Uia He ctnddly ecknowled^ Hut the Jooee Hinrey letkr 



pn^ good evideooe Hut Mt. PHduid bufit e mffl et Amoelceaf FeUt fai I804» 
' yet be triee to refiste Ibe statenieot by teybif thet Mr. nkhud " 
ptyfaf b 
Ihet ne other earirtedfaibalClbif A MOQod factory fai Ibe town thet^w Tbb 



and yet be Irlee to rcfiste the statement br taybw that Mr. racbaid did not 
■lop paybif taxes fai New bewkb unlH I807» and be was knowing to the fact 



can be atkiwed and still show that be came to Amoskeag lals In Ibe fall ol 
1804. Geltfaig out bis lumber that whiter h seenu osrta& be built bis mill 



early ki the foOowhig year, for hi 1806 be pal^ hit first tax hi Gofirtown* This 
was as soon as be would most likely have been taxed thcfe» even bad he bs|un 
work In DsosmbsTt ia04» as bis mill would not have been compleled boore 
the spring assessmsnt The deeds show Ibat be bad alrsady dispoeed ol a part 
ol bis u r op sr l f In New Ipswleh» but be does not appear to have sold the last 
untfltfaeeaaamer ol 1807. It linot only poesttOe but prohable that be went 
back and forth between tUs locality and that kiwn lals enough to have ssslslid 
In the bulldhig ol the eeeond fsctory then. Vllb Us eiperlsnce It was nabml 
be should have done eob But that fact does not dlnove the dalm that be was 
aheady eelatilibed at Amosfceag. G.W>B> 
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and ratified by a vote of the stockholden at the annual meet- 
ing in October, 1911. The company now exists under dus 
form» diough die old corporation has a set of officers. 

OFFICERS OF THE PIONEER PERIOD 

There are no records of the election of any officers dur- 
ing the period of building and fitting up die "Old A4ill,* and 
starting the wheels of manufacturing* Benjamin Prichard* die 
originator and prime mover in the enterprise, was beyond 
doubt the business manager, as well as the principal owner. 
David McQuestion, as well as die Stevens brothers, E(^aim 
and Robert, was closely associated with the undertaking and 
it is probable that he had charge of the sales depaitment It 
seems worthy of mention to say diat Mr. McQuesti(m*s son 
Calvin, bom in 1801, at the same time Oliver Dean and his 
associates were carrying into effect dieir ambitious plans at 
Amoskeag FaDs was helping to establish a manufadunng 
industiy at Hamilton, Canada, that stands today in the same 
relation to the town as the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
does to Manchester. Like Dr. Dean, Calvin McQuestbn 
was a physician by profession. 

OFFICERS OF THE AMOSKEAG COTTON AND VOOL MANU- 

FACTORY 

Upon die reorganization of die business under the style 
of "The Amoskeag Cotton and Wool Manufactory,* Januaiy 
31, 1810, at an adjourned meeting February 9, 1810, James 
Parker of Bedford was chosen president; Jotham GilHs, clerk« 
and at a directors* meetmg July 23, 1 81 1 , the latter was made 
the first agent. The directors were James Parker, Samud 
P. Kidder, John Stark, Jr., David McQuestion and Benjamin 
Prichard. Mr. Gillis was succeeded as agent November 20, 
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1812, by Pyemoii Walcott April 26. 1813. John G. 
Moore was chosen to die office, which he held until die annual 
meeting July 28. 1813. when Frederick G« Stark was elected 
(or a year, die usual term. It is probable he served much 
longer, though so litde business was doneduring the following 
seven years few meetings seem to have been hekL At least I 
have found no records of any further election. 

THE ORIGINAL AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING OOBSPANY 

Obey Robinson, of Pawtucket. R. I., became owner and 
manager CX:tober 22. 1 822. selling out January 24. 1 825, to 
die six men who became the members of a new firm organized 
December 17. 1825 under the style of *Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company.* Lyman Htfany was chosen president; 
Ira Gay. clerk ; Oliver Dean, agent Besides diese gendemen 
die board of directors included Samud Slater, of Providence. 
Willard Sayles. Boston, and Lamed Pitcher, of Rehobodi. 
Mass. This board remained with little or no change until die 
reoiganizatbn and incorporation m 1831. 

THE HOCHCSBTT MILLS 

This division included the management of die Hooksett 
MiQs. ei|^t miles up die river, from their purchase by the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in 1835. These mills 
were under die successive management of Hiram A. Daniels. 
Joshua and Stephen BaUard. William L. KiDey and Thomas 
Watdes. until 1865. when diey were sold to a new corpora- 
tion, and die branch ci manufacture done here was taken up 
by die Manchester Print Works. 

LAND AND WATER POWER OCMPANY 

While die negotiations in land and die control of water 
power had been kqpt distinct from die mamifaclnring oi goods. 
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it was done by the same officers until m I838» active opera- 
tions having been begun on the east side, it was found neces- 
saiy to make a division. Accoidii^ly the dqMurtment known 
as 'The Land and Water Power Company* was created, 
with Robert Read as agent, who heU the office until 1852. 
He was succeeded by Ezddel A. Straw, who was promoted 
to the head of die compaiiy in 1856, and die three divisions 
then existing were united in one. 

THE MACHINE SHOP 

The company in its thorough and aMi4>rehensive 
designs built not only its own dams, canals, weirs and such 
works as were necessary for die control and utiKzation of the 
water power; constmcted its own mills, shops, store houses, 
power plants, dwelling and boarding houses, but built and 
equipped in a large measure the mills of other corporations 
locating here. Thus the machine shops, which included die 
old and new foundries, boiler, forge, tank, paint and repair 
shops, pattern houses and store houses, became important 
adjuncts to the company. As has been seen this was especi- 
ally so during die period of the Civil War, when it was 
always difficult and sometimes impossible to keep the cotton 
manufacturing moving. Of late years the sIk^s have confined 
their work entirely to the making and repairing of machineiy 
needed in its own mills. 

This department was instituted in 1 840, at the comple- 
tion of the first shop. William A. Burke was appomted 
agent, holding the office until 1 847, when he resigned to go to 
Lowell. Mass., and the office was taken by Oliver W. Bayl^. 
He resigned in 1855, to become agent of the Manchester 
Ljocomotive Works, and Cyrus W. Baldwin became his suc- 
cessor. Within a year diis division was brou^t under die 
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it was done by the same cAccfs until in 1838« active opera* 
tions having been begun on the east side, it was found neces- 
sary to make a division. Accordingly die department known 
a5 'The Land and Water Powtf GHnpany' was created 
with Robert Read as agent, who held the office until 1 852, 
He was succeeded by Ezekiel A. Straw, who was promotied 
to the head of the company in 1836, and die three divisions 
then existing were united in one. 

THE MACHINE SHOP 

The company in its thorou^ and conqjrehensive 
designs built not only its own dams, canals, weirs and such 
works as were necessary for the control and utilization of die 
wat'^r power; constructed its own mills, shops, store houses, 
[>i>AfT plants, dwelling and boarding houses, but built and 
equipped iQ a large measure the mills of other corporations 
luccitiiig h^re. Thus the machine shops, which included die 
uici aaJ new foundries, boiler, forge, tank, paint and repair 
ihups, pattern houses and store houses, became important 
ad)Mncts to the company. As has been seen this was especi- 
ally fo dviring the period of the Civil War, when it was 
a!\vo}^ J'ificult and sometimes impossible to keep the cotton 
iiianuf .\ctunng moving. Of late years the shops have confined 
their work entirely to the making and repairing of machinery 
needed in its own miDs. 

This department was instituted in 1840, at the comple- 
tion of the first shop. William A. Burke was appointed 
agent, holding the office until 1 847, when he resigned to go to 
l^welL Ma5s., and the office was taken by Oliver W. Bayley. 
He resigned in 1855, to become agent of the Manchester 
Locomotive Works, and Cyrus W. Baldwin became his suc- 
cessor. Within a year this division was brought under the 
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supervision of die newly aj^inted agent of die mills, E. A. 
Straw. At the annual meeting in 1 858, die departments of 
die Land and Water Power and die Machine Shops were 
placed under one government, which in die future was to con- 
trol die entire busmess of die Company. 

The first paymaster at die Machine Shop was Joseph 
Knowlton, who was succeeded by William G. Means, Ed- 
ward Kendall, Justus D. Watson, Horace M. GilHs, Nehemiah 
S. Bean. 

MANUFACTURING DEPARTBSENT 

First m its conception, foremost in its utility, final m its 
results, the manufacturing dq>artment has been the sun around 
M^iich die other {Janets have revcdved. Many men and many 
minds have co-operated towards its success, to all of whom 
bdongs a share of die credit It is seldom that so many have 
worked together with die utmost harmony which has marked 
die long experience of die Amoskeag Manufacturing C>mpany. 
In considering die accomplishments of ai^ officer in die long 
Hst, however capable he may have been personaUy,it is well to 
realize that always he was supported by a strong and forcible 
corps of associates. Without diis hearty and prompt assistance 
no one could have accomplished die aims hehad in view. 

Dr. Oliver Dean issued the warrant for die first meeting 
of die stockholders of die Amoskeag Manufacturing Gnnpany 
on July 6, 1831, the instrument dated at Gotfstown, N. H. 
The firrt meeting was heU seven days later in die counting 
room of the Bell Mill at Amoskeag. Dr. Dean was chosen 
moderator; Ira Gay , clerk. This prdiminary organization then 
adjourned to the foDowing morning at seven o*ck)ck« when die 
firrt dedion of a board ci officers took place. From that 
dection, July 14, 1831, to the present year, 1915, die official 
roster of die GNnpany has been as f oDows: 

15 
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Lyman Titfany, July 14, 1831, lo April 13, 1836^ wken he readied. 

Samuel Habbaid, pro tem., to fill uneipired term of Mr. Tif any. 

Phiiemoo T. Jackson. July 13. 1836, to July 26. 1837. 

Fiandt Cabot Uweil, July 26^ 1837. to Ju^y 27. 1842. 

Joseph Tikkn. July 27. 1842. to hit deceaie in 1853. 

Gardner Brewer. July 29. 1853. to September 19. 1853. 

Olifer Dean, Sqilember 19, 1853, to October* 4, I871,t when he mipied. 

Gardner Brewer, October 4, 1871, to his decease in 1874. 

Daniel Clark. October 7, 1874, to October 3, 1877. 

William Amory. October 3. 1877. to his decease m 1889. 

Daniel dark, October 2. 1689. to October 7. 1891. 

Thomas W«||esworth. Odobcf 7. 1691, to October 5. I892.t 

William P. Mason. October 5. 1892. to October 2. 1895. 

Geoige A. Gaidner. October 2, 1895, to Ottober 2, 1901. 

T. Jeferson Coolidge. October 2, 1901, to Ottober 4, 1911. 

Charles W. Amoiy, October 13, 191 1, to December 23, 1912, when he lesigned. 

Theof^us Parsons, December 23, 1912, to die present tine^ 

CLERKS OF THE STOCKHOLDERS 

Ira Gay, July 13, 1831, to July 10, 1833. 

George DanieU July 10, 1833, pro tem.; elected July 17, 1833. to July 9. 1834, 

Harvey Haitshon, July 9, 1834, to July 13. 1836. 

Hiiam Daniels, July 13, 1836, to July 26, 1837 

Robert Read. July 26. 1637. to July 25. 1838. 

William a Means. July. 25. 1838. to July 29, 1853. 

Ezekiel A. Straw. Jidy 29, 1853. to October 8. 1879. when hededinedara. 



Thomas L. Livermore, October 8^ 1679, to June 6^ 1885. 
Herman F. Straw, June 6^ 1885. to October 4. 191 1; and le-eleded ondsr d» 
leoiganization and still holding die office. Name changed to Seaetny. 

*At Um asuttal meeting cafled lor Jtdj I4» S857t en ad)o wnn aent wee 
made to October 1. )857. Upon the re^ataemUinff ol tbe meeting on the latter 
date. It waa voted to change me time ol holding me anntial meeting ftoai July 
to October. 

fTbia waa one ol the moet memorable meetfnga in the hirtory ol the 
Amoakeag Maoulactisring Company, inaamtich aa two ol the oldeat and moit 
pitent memben declined to aerve in active poaitiona longer on account ol wan- 
ing atrengifa» and another had become inclifl|^ on hit diapoaal ol alocfc. The 
mt couge were Oliver Dean and George w. Lyman) the thM member waa 
George Howe* 

IMr. Wiggleworth^a name continaed to head the Ibt ol dleaclai% tiboiigh 
he declined to actaa president 

One ol the dtrecton, the chairman tmlcn otherwise ielected» aarved aa 
PKsldent ol both bodies, the stodEholdera and diiectocB, 
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NAMBS OF ORIGINAL STOCKHOLDERS 



Olmr Dmb 



Lyan Tilbay 
SuuMlSkjrter 



WaUidSaylci 
Lvned Pitcher 



ST0CKHOLDER& 1835 



OInwDhb 
LjfMi TifMiy 
wlludSmrlet 
imGi7 
UnJpUher 

TlMNMiR.ScW«U 

AJMmmHommd 



HiU 

Rkbtfd H. Ayer 
Foitar TowM 

SuuMlBeU 



IvKWrt D. C* Mcny 
Suniiel Froriimgham 
Georae Duneb 
WflberGay 
Hnm A. Daniek 
Georige Howe 



WaUfd Snriai 
LHMdPil^ 
Umm MtMM 

RicbudRAyv 
WilwBCGoriwB 

HflMy Kmb 

CaMMB iNr • ITHtt 

GakbEiMr 
H« Ma GnuBf 
WUlwA Bood ai Co. 
WIImmP. Mmos 
SmmmIMot 
Hc^Cdbot 
JoMli'nUM 
F. dLowaB 

AUMMtUwMMS 

WUpwill 



LKWaleott 
Waba Aa 



STOCKHOLDER& tft36 

Oliver Dmb 

Goof)K How<e 
1 BosMi IV ooweu 

Kui NeuHDi 
. JohaHoniAB 



GooneH. Kuha 
Chtftet R Puker 

SowmIBoII 
SobimI Coddtfd 
R.D.C Merry 




C. DuDB 

W.Edwiidi 
MlGtfdiicr 
PUhmoT. Jockioo 
WBtamSMfm 



WiOiui H. Pkcioolt 
George Bood 



SobmI A. Hitolicock 
Ntdm Applcjon 



LyanTtfan^ 

Seraoel FrotkmglhaiD 

Abraham Howard 

baacHiU 

Charles P. Ontit 

HcmyHaU 

JaoMst IC MilU & Co. 

FnadiBawett 

W.Fiinei 

George Danieb 

Heory r^yoiploD 
■ der K. iJalloD 
D. D. Broadhead 
AflmyWma 
William ApJeloa 
Bcniamm Uorham 
CWantB 
W.Lymaa 
L. Pkkmaii 
S. S. 

Li fer mo refc fCeadall 
Samuel Fales 
Diuoe V Ridiardi 




DIRBCTORS 

The fint Board ci Directon, chosen July 14, 1831, 
coptiiled of tbiee monben. This number remained un- 
changed untO at a tpeotl meeting* AprO 13, 1836, it was 
voted by die stockholders to increase die board to nine mem- 
bers. To diis dale die directon had been accustomed to 
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meet widi the stockholders, and thus their records were ab- 
sorbed by the records of the latter body. April 1 8, 1 836» 
die directors held their first distinct meeting. The following 
lists of the different boards are taken from the stockholders 
records, and are believed to be accurate. The terms of office 
are reckoned from the day of their aimual election, uidess 
otherwise specified, beginning with July 14, 1831: 

1831-1835 

Lyman Tif my. In Gay, WiUard Saylet. 

1835—1836 

Lyman Titfany, Willardi Saylet^ Otiver Dean. 

1836-1837 

Lyman Hffany, Willaid Saylet, OKver Dean, Philemon T. Jaduoo, WiDiam 

Applelon, Geoige Bond, Samuel Frodungkam, Daniel D. Broadkead, Geoffe Howe. 

1837—1838 

Oliver Dean, Willaid Saylet, George Howe, Samuel Frodungiiam, Fiands C. 

LoweU, Daniel D. Broadbead, (Mr. Broadhead lesgned January 22, 1838), Samuel 

Hubbard, William Applelon. 

1838-1839 

Frandi C. LoweU, Oliver Dean, Willard Saylet, Geoige Howe, George W. 
Lyman, Nathan Appleton, William Applelon, Samuel Hubbard, Jamet IC Mills. 

1840-1841 

Frandi C LoweU, Oliver Dean, Wittard Saylet, George Howa^ George W. 
Lyman, Nathan Appkton, David Sean, WiUiam Applelon, Samuel Frodnngbam. 

1842-1846 

Jotepb Tilden, Oliver Dean, WilUrd Saylet» George Houve, George W. Lymaa, 
Nathan Applelon, David Sean, WiUiam Applelon, Samuel Frolbingham. 

1847-1850 

Joseph Tilden, Oliver Dean, William Amoiy, Geoige Howe, George W. Ly- 
man, Nathan Applelon, David Sean^ William Appleton, Samuel Frolbingham. 

1851-1852 

Jowph Tdden, Oliver Dean, Robert Read. Geoige Ho%ve, Geoige W. Lymuk. 
Nathan Appkton, David Sean, WiUiam Appkton, Samuel Frolhingbam. 

1853-1855 

Gardner Brewer, Oliver Dean, Robert Read, Geoige Howe^ George W. Ly- 
man, Nathan Appleton, David Sean» William Appleioo, Samuel Fiotl ii ngh a m . 
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meet with the stockholders* and thus their records were ab* 
sorbed by the records oi the latter body. April 1 8» 1 836, 
the directors held their first distinct meeting. The following 
lists oi the ditferent boards are taken from the stockholders 
records, and are believed to be accurate. The terms of office 
are reckoned from the day of their annual election, unless 
otltrrwijM^ specified, beginning with July 14, 1831: 

1831—1635 
. , TAT' Tilf ftoy. Ir* Gajr. WUUrd Sayles. 

1835—1836 
I - UM Tidanv. WilUrd S%yie% Obver De«n. 

1836-1837 
: * 5v: ritfany. WtlUrd Sayln. diver Deftn, PhUeAoo T. Jacboa. Wittiun 
\u% -4 .k ' y<*ye Bond. S«muel Frothingham, Duiiel D. Broadbead. Geoffe Ho«ve. 

1837—1838 
'' -•'■• r^xn. WilJ«-<] Sayl'-«, George Howe, Samuel FiothingkaB, Fnuns C. 
«#>.(. '>«iii -."^ Brott'JKeAii (Mr. BroadKead mign«^l January 22. 1838^ Saauel 

1838-1639 

I ••••-'I. • ''.ivCT Dean, WiUarJ Savi^. Geocfr Ho%vt, Geocge W. 
Ltmr. ""•«" 1 -s' I *•■ t. \^ i.Uans A(>;>l«loo. Samuel Hubbard. Jaac* K. Mills. 

1840-1841 

» • » »i t L.A-li, C'.l-.rr DrA.x >XiIJard Saylet, George Howe, Gaomv W. 
1a . f.. *'• '*\An Applrton. Ds^kI ^^^t« W^^liam Applrtuo, Saffluel Frolbiogfiam. 

I642-I84b 

i /»eph TiHen, Oa»-t f>»r. WilUid Saylet. G^ 'ige Howe. Geoffe W. LraMD. 
>t^*«n AppiHrn. D»w. '^tti, N^'iiliam Appleton, 5ai»u«1 frodimghani. 

1847-1850 

!. *.v» * T '* . •". Dran, WilKam Amory. C»e ucr Howe. Cj#ocfe W. Ly- 

man. \^-.>an Ap(>. < J ' •>•« Seart» William A**o)<-t.>ii, banuel Ficrf^iagbam 

JoarpK T .^* ' . ^ i «f !• 'v t*^** '*^t %J. George Howe. Geoife W. Lymaa. 
Natban Applrion. '. i> . ."•'•'■:. U'tMtam A^ * " -*.. Sa*nurl Frociungban. 

1853 ---o 

Ga;<i» VI lirewer, Oliver Dean. P "-.X Read, Georfr f . me, Gcoige ^' L ** 
man, Nailian Appleton, David Seari, >X lUiam Appleton, ^amyel Frocbaagban 
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1856-1856 

Cardnflr Brewer, Oliver Deem Geoige Howe, Georie W. Lyman, Nilliui 
AppleloB, DevidSetfi. WaHuD Applctoo. Sumiel Frothin^Mm, JooadMa T. P. Hot. 
Note: iUtMit RmA rM^ied July 26^ 1656^ oa accooiit ol 31 kealth ancl Mr. J. T. P. 
Hani w« chnwn in kii pUee. Devid Sena r cw gw d in 1657, and dwlwifd lo lerve in 
I850L bul in both tcmu the pUce lemainecl Tncant For twenlj yean in wbidi the 
fwmrfariwi ol the Company's power was formed! only ilight changes %vere made in the 
■iffiii ifi^f | ol its manMeowM. 

1859-1860 

Oliver Dean, Geoige Howc^ George W. Lyman, Nallian Applelm. Samuel 
FrotlM^mm. Cmdner Brewer, Jooalban T. P.Hn«. 

1861 

Oliver Dean, George Howc^ George W. LjmuK WiHam Applcton, Ganlner 
Biewcr, JooalbanT. P. Hn«. Mole: Afler t%vealy4ive yean serrioc; Samuel Fiodi- 
ingliam lesi^edL leaving only as on the boanL At die loOowmg annual iMedng it was 
voled tlMtllMra skeuld be mH moie iImb niae or lem iImb ive diradon. 

1862-1865 

Oliver Dean^ George Howc^ George W. Lyman, Gaidner Bsewei; Jonathan T. 
P. HnM. h 1862 the mmber ol dmdois was lednced to tift, hul (oar years later it 

1866-1870 

Oliver Dean, George Howc^ George W. LyiMi^ Gardner Brewer, Daniel Qaik, 
• j en e r spn voonoge^ i nonms wigyes ww uii 

At the annual meeting m I871» Dr. Oliver Dean» after 
forty years of service* and George W. Lyman after diirty-duee 
years* both declined a re-dection, while Geoige Howe after 
diirty-five years of affiliation had disposed of his stock and dius 
became ineligible to hold office. The new board comprised : 

1871-1873 
Gardner Biewcr, Daniel dmk. T. Jeienon Coolid|geb Thomas W ig |>eswoi th . 

1874-1876 

Daniel QaA. T. Jeienon Coolidg<k Hkmbm Wigrfeeworth, Wiliam Amory, 
John L. GaniBer, Wiliam P. Maeon, Chmles Amoqr. 

1877-1879 

Vliam Amoqr. Daniel Omk T. Jeierson Coofid^ Thomw W i g|| w worth, 
John L Ganbei, Wiliam P. Mason, John L Bremer, Geoige DeHer, Eidoel A. 
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1880 

William Amoij. Damd Oaik, T. Jeffenoii Coolidbe. Join L Cwbtr. WS. 
iam P. MaaoD, John L. Bremer, Channmg CUpp^ Geoige Deiter. 

1881-1683 

William Amory, Danid Qaik, T. JeffeiKm Godklieb John L. GanlDer, WiDiam 
P. MaaoD, John L. Bremer, Qianning Oapp^ Geoige Deiter, Thomaa Wigi^envoith. 

1884 

William Amoiy, Daniel Qaik, T. Jefferson Cbolidse, Geoige A Caidnei, WiD- 
iam P. Maion, John L. Breniei, Qianning Qappb Geofie Doter. 

1885—1888 

William Amoiy. Daniel Oark, T. Jetfenon CooGd^ ThosM Winlenvoith, 
Geoige A Gaidner, William P. Maion, John L. Bremer, Chawwn CUpp^ Geoige 



1889-1890 

liel Qark, T. Jeffenon Coolidse. Thomas Wig^emroith, Geoige A. CanL 

ner, William P. Mason. John L. Bremer, Ghanning C3app^ Geofge Deiter, Chades W. 

Amovy. 

1891-1893 

Thomas WiQ^esworth, T. JeffeiKm CooUdge^ WiDiam P. Mason, (preadentX 
Geoige Deiter, John L. Bremer, Channing Qapp^ Geoige A. Gaidner, Charles W. 
Amoij, G. Byron Chandler. 

1894—1898 

William P. Mason, Thomas Wigi^esworth, T. JeffeiKm Codid|geb Geoige A. 

Gaidner, Geoige Deiter, Chades W, Amoiy, G. Byron Chandkr, George Von L. 

Meyer, Heny F. Seais. 

1899—1900 

William P. Mason, T. Jeienon Coolidge^ Geoige A. Gardner, George Dutar, 

Chades W. Amoiy, G. Byron Chandler, Geoige Von L. Meyei; Heny F. Seaitb J. 

Lewis Stackpole. 

1901-1903 

T. Jefferaon CoolidgOi Geoige A. Gardner, George Deiter, Chades W. Aaoqr. 

G. Byron Chandler, Geoige Von L. M^cr, Henry F. Seaob J* Lewis Stnckpok^ Geo^e 

WigiJesMroith. 

1904 

T. Jefferson CootidgOi Geoige A. Gaidner, Geoige Deiter, Chades W. Aaoqr* 

G. Byron Chandler, Geoige Von L. M^cr, Heniy F. Seaob Geoige Wig||eswoith, 

Frededc G Diimaine. 

1905-1907 

T. Jeffenon CoolidgOi George A. Gaidner, Geoige Deiter. Chades W. Aaoqr. 
Geoige Von L. Meyer, Heniy F. Sears, Geoige Wig|^es%raith, Frededc C Dumain^ 
Frank P. Caipentar. 
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1860 

WittUiB Amory, Damd CUrk, T. Jeffenoo Coolidge» Jolin L. Caidiier, Will- 
Mm P. Mmob, JoKn L. Bfemer, Chaimiiig CUp|\ Geoige Deiter. 

1681-1683 

WiRiani Amory, DbumI Dark, T. Jetfenon Coolidge. Jolin L. Gardnei, WiOum 
P. Mmoq, John L. Bremer, Chamimg Oapp^ Geoige Dexter, Tkomas Wigi^ennrorth. 

1884 

Willmra Amory. Dttiel CUrk, T. Jefenon Cbolidjge, Geoige A. Gwdnei. WiU- 
iuB P. Maaon, John L*. Bremer, Chanaing Oapp^ Geofge Deiter. 

I885-1888 

\('i))Mm Amoiy, Daniel Qark, T. Jeffertoo CooUdge* Tkomai Wigg|et%yoftb, 

Croqgt A. Gardner, ^X^liam P. Matoo, John L. Biemer, CkaBaiag Oappk Geoige 

Dnoer. 

1889-1890 

!>aoiel Qark, T. Jeferton Cooiidge, Thomas Wigglqworth, Geoige A Gaid. 
n^. U >'.iam P. Maioa, John L. Bremer, Channing Qappb Geoigs DeHer, Qudei W. 

1891-1893 

Thomat Ulgi^worth, T. Jetfertoo Coolidge. William P. Matoo, (preadestX 
George DeXtar, j^Kn L Bremer, Channing Oapp, Geoige A Gaidnec, Charlet W. 
Amory, G. Byroct Cliaiidler. 

1894'^ 1898 

WSliam P Mam. Thomat Wiggleiwoith. T. Jefmoo Coolidge. Geoige A. 
Gardner, Gcoffr Dcxtw, Chailei W. Amoiy, G. Bynm Chandler, Geofge Von L. 
Meyer, Henrv {'. Sear*. 

1899-1900 

W>J)>«m P. Mam, T. Jeffenon Coolidge. Geoige A Gardnv, Geoige Dutar. 
Chadet ^ /Xoiucy, G. Bjrroo Chandler, Geofge Von L. Meyer; Henry F. Scaitb J. 
Lewn St*» kpole. 

1901-1903 

1 . J«ilenon Cool*'^ Geoige A. Gardner, George Deder, Chadei W. Amoiy. 

G. Byton Chandler, George Von L. Meyer; Henry F. Sean, J. Lewis Stackpole, Geoige 

^X'lggletwoith. 

1904 

T. JefffYfon Coolidge, George A. Gardner, Geoige Deder, Charles W. Amoiy, 

G. Byron Chuuiler, Geoige Von L. Meyer, Hemy F. Sears* Geoige Wig^eswoith. 

Fredenc C. Dumaine. 

1905-1907 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, George A. Gardner, Geoige DeHer, Chades W. Amoiy, 
George Voo L. Meyrr. Hemy F. Sears, Geoige Wigglcswoith, Frederic C Dumaine, 
Frank P. Carpenter. 
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I90a-I909 

T. Jcfonon Cooiidge, Geoige A. Gafdner, Geoife Deiter. Qiulei W. Amory* 
Geoige Von L. Meyv, T. J aiwon CooKdie^ Jn Geoige Wioletwordi, Ffederic C 
Dinuin^ Frank P. CHpeotar. 

1910-1911 

T. Jafandn Codi^ Geoife A. Gardner, CWIetW. Amoiy, Geor«e Von L 
Meyo, Geofiie WiQ^eswoidi, Fiederic C Dnaainc!, Frank P. CHpeoler, TKeophihit 
Pi 



Upon the adoption of the plan to transform the corpora- 
tion into a vohintary association, according to die vote of 
the directors August 22, 191 1, and ratified by die stock- 
holders September 29, 191 1, diere were chosen to manage die 
afairs of the company the following trustees: 

1911-1912 

CkaU W. Aaoiy. Tkeophihi Paaom, Frank P. CMpento. Fraderic C 
Dnaaine^ for tknefmt. 

Georie Von L. Merer* Gnlen L. Stone, Pliiiip DeHer, WilKun Aaory. for 



T. Jifawn CoolidBe^ Geofve A. Gardner, T. JetferMn Coolidfe, Jr^ Geoige 
^M^fpcnvoitii* rar one year. 



1912-1913 

Eleded for ihrae yean 
T. Jaienon CooKdie, Geoife A. Gaidner, Geoige Wig^cnvoitli. Oiailet Colt. 

1913-1914 

Elected lor Uirae ycnn 

Geoife Voo L. Meyer, Galen L. Stone, Pliilip Deitar. Wilfiam Aaoiy. 

The first meeting of the directors and stockholders held 
out of town was called for August 26, 1 835, when die direc- 
tors and stockholders met at die salesroom of Sayles & Hitch- 
cock, No. 83 Kilby St, Boston. 

h 1862 the number of directors was reduced to five, but 
in 1866 it was increased to seven members. 

October 8, 1839, the Board of Directors was given abso- 
kite power in the management of the corporation, and the 
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president of this body was also president of the stockholders* 
meetings. 

CLERKS OF THE DIRECTORS 

The first entry in the records of the clerk of the direc- 
tors is dated at Amoskeag, July 14, 1836, when Lyman 
Titfany presided, and Ira Gay was clerk. The second entry 
is dated July 1 2, 1 835, and Lyman Titfany and Ira Gay were 
elected president and clerk respectively* These items were 
evidently entered under wrong dates, and were intended for 
1 83 1 and 1 832. The first directors* meeting was held April 
1 8, 1 836. Beginning with this date the clerks of the organi- 
zation have been: 

WUlard Saylet. April 18^ 1636. to Julr 26b 1837. 

Williun Amory. July 26, 1837. to October 31. 1838. 

Tkonus L Suckpole, October 31, 1838, to Auguit 1. 1843. 

Otis Everett. Jr., Auguct I. 1843. to September 19. 1853. 

Ricliard S. Fay. Jr.. September 19. 1853. to Junury 22, 1856. 

William Amoiy. Jr., January 22, 1856. to July 20, 1869. 

James H. Wbitman, July 20. 1869. ooDtinuottsly to the preseot tine. 

At the meeting of January 1 5, 1 906, the term of Clerk 
was changed to Secretary. 

TREASURERS 

Olirer Dean. July 14. 1831. to April 18. 1836. 
Frands C Lowell. April 16^ 1836^ to March 17. 1837. and rw^ied. 
Samuel Frothingham, pro tem.. March 17. 1837. to April 12. 1837. 
William Amoiy. April 12. 1837. to November I. 1876^ resipuag thes the 
responsible office after almost forty years of efficient service. 

T. Jefferson CooBd^e, November I. 1876i to February lOl 1860. 

Chamm^ Oapp^ Februaiy 10. 1880. to June 19. 1884. 

T. Jefferson Coolidse. June 19. 1884. to May 6^ 1892. 

Lucius M. Saigent. May 17. 1892. to October 9. 1893. 

T. Jefferson CooBd^e. October 30. 1893. to November 1. 1898. 

Charles W. Amory. November 1. 1898i to October 27. 1905. 

Frederic C Dumaine. October 27. 1905. and still hMm% die 
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AGBNTS 

Under die original management of Mr. Prichard and his 
atsociates, 1804 to 1810, diere is no existing reconL as far as 
I know, of any regular election of officers. It is probable 
diat David McQuesten had charge of the sales department 

Following the re-organization of the con^>any January 
31, 1810, the foDovring persons served as agents: 

JodiuB CaOk, Juamtf 31. 181% to November 20. 1812. 

PUewsa Waleott. Novenber. 20, 1812. to April 26. 1813. 

Join a Moof^ April 26i 1813. to Julf 28^ 1813. 

Ffederick a Stark. JuV 28^ 1813. to the Spragol 1822. 

Olnqr Robinoa teeiM to bave been hn own egent es long es be bad tbe 



The agents at Amoskeag Old Mills were: 

OGvcr Dean. December 17. 1825. to Ai«int 6^ 1834. 
Harvey Haitabom, Ai«iHt 6^ 1834. to April 13. 1836. 

Previous to this meeting agents were elected by the 
stockholders, but at this time it was voted to traiufer tfieir 
dectbn to the board of directors. The list continues vridi: 



Fnndi C LotvelL April 13. 1836, to October 8^ 1846. Diieienon ol 
ion feUbve Co tne eooduot of tne bonnem aiote between Mr. Ljowell and tne diTBcton. 

WilEam Amofy. April 12. 1837. to July 31. 1841. Mr. Amoiy. wbo waa 
waa abo tfeaMier and Mtod as baying agent, bad an ofioe in Borton. He nvorked 
mpedaily for tbe eitennon of hiiimf on tbe eait bank of tbe river. 



Different persons were chosen as agents for the 
moskeag* Their names were: 

William P. NeweO. April 12. 1837. to October 8^ 1846. 
Pbmehat Adami^ October 8^ 1846^ to Nonunbcr 17. 1847. 
OMlei W. BlMcbanl November 17. 1847. to Maidi 30. 1848. 
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The last of the old mills burnmg on this date, the office 
ceased. Meanwhile the office as regarded the business of 
Amoskeag*New Mills was filled by: 



David Gfllii. November 29, 1841, to December 26^ 1856. when he wiignrd 
ExeUel A. Strew. Dteoember 26i 1856. to December 23. 1878. wkoo he le- 
«gped OB aooooBt ol (uling heekh. 

Judge Dttiiel Cleik. pro tem. December 23, 1878^ to Mvch 22, 1879. 
Thomas L. Livermoie, March 22, 1879, to May 26. 1685. 
Herman F. Straw, 1885 and itill hokfa^ die office. 



SELLING AGENTS 

Not a litde of die credit of the success of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing G>mpany belongs to die men in control of the 
selling department, the most conspicuous of diese being Messrs. 
Sayles, Amoiy, Brewer, Bremer, Bausher, Coolidge and Du- 
maine. It is a comparatively easy matter to dispose of goods 
advantageously when the demand exceeds the supply, or when 
there is a steady call for a certain line of fabrics which the 
manufacturer is able to furnish; but this proposition becomes 
an entirely different problem when the reverse is met Thus 
to find a continual market for die manufactured products of a 
concern during hard times, or periods of sharp competition, 
requires not only skill in the conduct of affairs, but sound 
business methods. Two important factors explain the secret 
of the success of the company. First of these is the fact that 
the fabrics have always been of a quality above honest criti- 
cism, and second diat they have been manufactured at as low 
cost as is possible considering the quality. Again, from the 
day when Sayles & Merriman, in their office on Kilby street, 
Boston, first began to handle the goods to the present time, the 
selling organization has always been safe, strong and aggressive. 



••#. 
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Pimm* to 1838 there was no oiganized effort to sell the 
goods manufacturecL In fact the busbess had not reached a 
bulk which called (or extra endeavor to jJace the products on 
the madLeL Neidier had there been houses to undertake diis 
had one been desired. 

January 1» 1838, Messrs* Sayles & Merriman of Boston 
became the pioneer sales agents (or the goods o( the Amoskeag 
Manufactuiing Company, and George Howe managed the 
output o( the miD at HooksetL 

November 29, 1841, George W. Lyman, George Howe 
and William Amory were chosen a committee to contract (or 
the sale o( the company's goods upon such terms or conditi<Mis 
as they thou^t expedient 

October 4, 1859, Gardner Brewer & Co., became sell- 
ing agents, continuing until 1874. During dieir conduct of 
afairs, on January 1, 1871, the directx»rs voted to increase the 
conunisskm <m sales to 1 1-2 per cent, allowing $5000 to 
cover die cost of storage. President Brewer, the head of die 
house, dying November 30, 1 874, the firm was re-organized, 
and the Gardner Brewer Company was retained as sdKng 
agenL 

May 22, 1879, acommission of .02 per cent was voted 
J. L. Bremer & Co., selling agents in New York, but when 
diis company asked for an increase in 1883, it was denied. 
February 4, 1888, .02 1-4 per cent commission was granted. 
October 30, 1893, John L. Bremer resigned as a director, 
and the house as sdKng agents, when the duty of sdling the 
manufactured goods of the company was given to the treasurer, 
widi fuD power, subject to the ratification of the board. 

FoOovring the resignation of the house of J. L. Bremer & 
Co., as sdling agents, in 1893, Messrs. Noyes, Bausher & 
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Gerrish were appointed to act in this capacity^» and continued 
as selling agents until April 15, 1907, when the finn was 
dissolved, and an agreement was made (or die sale of the goods 
widi its successor C. L. Bausher & Co. The contract widi diis 
concern was terminated December 22, 1 909, and the Amos* 
keag Manufacturing Company assumed the full control of the 
sale of its own goods under die direction of its treasurer, Mr. 
F. C. Dumaine. 

David W. Jarvis and William S. Prankard, who for many 
years have been connected with the selling offices of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, in New York city, have 
been joindy af^inted to succeed Walter L. Wdfington, yAio 
died on July 15, 1914. Mr. Wellington had been die New 
York agent of die company since Jan. I, 1910. 

The selling end will be designated as '* Amoskeag Manu« 
facturing Company, Jarvis & Prankard, Agents,** instead of 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, W. L. Wdlington, Agent 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

This official term did not apparently come into use until 
the formation of the Land and Water Power Department, 
^^len Robert Read was chosen to diat position February 20, 
1837, serving until his resignation January 24, 1851. The 
records say that he was given die power to discharge men un- 
der him, and if discharged himself by the agent, he could ^>- 
peal to die board of directors. 

PAYMASTERS 

The first paymaster of die old regime at Amoskeag was 
Jodiam GilHs, followed by William G. Means, Joseph Knowl- 
ton, George W. Kimball and David Gillis. 
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The first paymaster of the New Mills was Ckailes Rich- 
ardson, who was elected in November, 1 84 1 » and served until 
1854, ^^len he was succeeded by his nephew, Chailes L. 
Richardson, who had been assistant or clerk for the former, 
and who discharged the important duties belonging to die 
responsible office until his re^gnation January 23, 1 899, nearly 
forty^five years. Marshall P. HaU was assistant under Mr. 
Richardson for several years until his dead) in March, 18%, to 
be succeeded by John W. Rowley, who became paymaster 
upon the resignation of Mr. C. L. Richardson, and stiO holds 
the office, having for his assistant Geoige A. Greenou^ 

OFnC3ALS AT MANCHESTER^ N. K. 

Hermaa F. Siraw» Agent 

WiDmid Parker Straw, Si ip e uute ndeat. 

Peay H. Dow. Supcrinteodent o( Luid and Waler Power. 

John W. Rowley, Pajrouiler. 

William K. Robbiot, Sopenateadfcnt d Dyeag* 

John C Mankall, SapcrimeDdcnl of Wonled Manufacture. 

Homraid 1. RumcU, Superintendent of Carding. 

^M^inliMop Paikcr. Supcnnlondent of Spnnng. 

rorvMler b. Jewelt, Supenntendcnt of DfeMmg* 

C Mavioe Baker, Supentttandent of Weaving. 

Ralpk S. Nekon, Superinlendent of Oolk Rwbnig. 

Alfnd K. HoUm^ Oaun Agent 

Alpkeme H. Sanbon. Chief Drangjil 

Ffink L. Clarke, Chief Electrical 

Herman E. Tho mp eon, S uperint e nd ent Mechanical DepaitmenL 

Waller C Diman. Superintended Steam Pourcr Depnitment 

Caoiie A. Gcnenongh, Amirtant Pqrmarter. 

Arthur O. Robem, AmktmA Superintendent Wonted Manufadnn. 

Albert Mertfll Amirtant Elacnical Envneer. 

Mnet Iv Monit Amirtant Supemrtendent of L^femg* 

Fred M. CaewA b chmge of Planni^ Department 

William C Swallow. In charge of Emplorment Depnrtment 

Henry W. Allen, Gvil Ei^meer. 

Imel E. Boucher. Pmrhani^ Agent 

Joui M« Knndali. Amirtant SupcrmicndMt Power 
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FOREMEN OF BIBCHANICAL DEPARTMENTS 

Frank R. Vom^ Dftpatrhmg Department. 

Myron L Stidbicy. R«pm o( Spinmiv. W«fing and Rofi^ 

Charlai H. HeMllon, Bolli» Nult ukI Smdl Puti. 

Ckerter E. Nealy, Skeet Metal and Plumbing Departmenla. 

Sumner W. Patten, Beltii« Depaitmenla. 

JcTHniak J. Dolaa, Caidng, Dyeing and Fmirfiing Machinery. 

William F. Twaddle, Wood Working Machinery. 

Lafayette A. Hayi, Millwright. 

GoQ^ a O^ood, Hesfy Mwhinery Repair^ Sknlliigi Elc 

Jaied Irwin, Blacktmitk Depaitmenik 

Comebit A. Healy, Painting DepaitmeoL 

John H. Walei^ Maion Department. 

Jamea Fmrfield, Foundry DeparlmenL 

Cttteve F. Rydin, Roll Corenng DeparlmenL 

Qiarlet B. French, Repair Shop, Noitfaeni Diviaon. 

Augurt K. Flhind, In Charge Boiler Making DeparlmenL 

Arthur P. Kimball, General Foreman oC All Pipe Sbope. 

FOREMEN OF POWER DEPARTMENTS 

Byron Worthen, In Chaige ci Water Wheels. 
Beneon Dyer, In Charge oC Northem Diviaon Power Station. 
Robert Edgar, h Chaige ci Central Divinon Boiler Howe. 
John Tobey, In Chaige oC Southern Diviaon Boiler Houte. 

FOREKIEN OF ELECTRICAL I»PARTiyiENTS 

Philip McCoy, Northern Diviaao Electrical DepartmenL 
Patiick J. Leonard, Central Divimi Electrical DepartmenL 
James R Edmondi» Soulhem Diviaon Electrical DepartmenL 



FOREKIEN OF YARD DEPARTMENTS 

diaries M Crosib Noitheni Dtviaon Yard. 
Hanson R Armstrong Central Diviaon Yanl. 
Robert Ligirett, Soudiera Difimi Yard. 

OVERSEERS NORTHERN DIVISION 

Mainioe J. Gnfin, Jef erson Caiding. 
Thomas Oagnon, Jetfenon Sp inni n g . 
James L«htbody. Jetfeison Weaving. 
Henry A* Bergei', Jencrson Drammg. 
Gaofge W. York. Bag MiU Cmding. 
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Jot. T. Rilejr. B^ 

John J. Wtlcoi, B^ mill ^nm^ 

Hkam D. Tuner, Anoiy caidag. 

Harry F. FUnrloM, Amory ^MUBng. 

John M. Taylor. Anoiy dreMing. 

^ruliaiD Giocock* AoMiy upper weinruig. 

Jolm A. Ryan, AoMiy lower weaving. 

Hefbcrt F. Akloii, No. I and 2 Lantdon carding. 

William H. Swoeber, No. 1 and 2 Langdon qiiiiniiig. 

Fred Booda No. I Langdoii woairiiig* 

Oiailet R Wlunea, CooBdr cuding. 

tittap ^^BMay. ^^ooodtts rpmniiifl. 

Qiailet C Chapiaaiv CoolidgB nortli upper weaving 

Jamei M. YniU, No. 2 Langdon weaving. 

Andrew NoIkIw CoolidgB north lower we a r ing . 

Patrick O'AlaDey, Coolidge wylb upper weaving. 

QMrici C Skew, Coolidge wylk lower weaving. 

OVERSEERS CENTRAL DIVISION* 

Heaqr L. Bank No. I carding. 
ClareDoe A. Fieree, No. I nwinwg. 
Heaqr R. Dickson, No. 3 caidngi 
Frank C Kellogg. No. 3 ipinnii^ 
Richavd W. Sanbom, No. 3 upper we a v ing . 
Theoplnle G. Biran. No. 3 lower weaving. 
Fred H. Rogent No. 3 dreMHig. 
Burton H. Avcqr. No. 4 carding. 
Caorge L. Fieree. No. 4 upper 
Ckarici W. Rickank No 4 kwer 
Ardmr K. Clcaion, No. 4 weaving. 
Lyman H. BmlMnk. No. 7 dreming. 
Peler M. Gundennaa. No. 8 we a r ing . 
Frank J. Hamel No. 9 upper cardn«. 
Qiarlei A. FioiU No. 9 knrer carding. 
Herman D. Haiaa. No. 9 lower caidm^ 
John J. Oooin. No. 9 ipinning. 
Ardiur M. Ward. No. 9 weaving. 
Albert Moni||onMiy. No. 9 aremmg. 
Edgar A. Tbaycr, No. 1 1 upper we a v ing . 
J. Adam Gcat No. 1 1 middle weaving, 
cjigene o. wonnea. pio. i i lower weavng. 
E. A. Morgu, No. 1 1 wylk lower w ea v i n g . 
Heary F. PSOdMBy. No. 1 1 drvwii^ 
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John H. Miller, No. 12 upper weaving. 
Williaffl F. Alger, No. 12 lower wenving. 
Homer E. Slack, Weaving, canal bdlding. 
Arthur E. Wiener, Dedgping department. 
Samud Mungall, Fancy cotton dye houie. 
Andrew Spenoe, Blue cotton dye hoose. 
Edwin C Rogen, Harnem room. 
William Burlingame^ dnon waHe hone, 
Robert McKinley, Captain nigKt watch. 

OVEf(SEERS SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Edwaid S. Stratton, No. I caidi^ 
Fred P. Foo* No. I qanmng. 
Clarence M. Woodbmy, No. I dining. 

. Hcibcrt Cm Kicnaraion, nr oiiled caidmg, oombni^ pvepanng, elc 
John L. MitehelL Worried En^ drawing. 
Amariah Averr, General oveiieer, wonted yrnnuig. 
Fred Bullard, No. 2 wonted ipinning. 
Lethe W. Harwood, No. 5 wonted spinning. 
J. Dean Perldni, No. 2 wonted dremmg. 
Herbert A. Sallf, Wonted we a v ing. No. 1 dept. 
James M. Buder, Wonted weaviagi No. 3 dept 
Emil Beqihnid, Wonted gray burling. 
A. Wesley Fartman, No. 3 upper weaving. 
Edwin A. Giaf, No. 3 lower w ea v i n g . 
Allen C Dean, No. 10 sotfdi upper weaving. 
John E. Hedng, No. 10 middle weaving. 
Klmer Em 1 logk^ inr ool seating departmenL 
Robert Ktontke^ HameM roMn. 
Elmer E. Simpson, Gingham bleaching and washing. 
James M. Richardson, Worrted dye houses 
George A. Stokes^ Supply departmenL 
Ira T. Buck, Worried waste house. 
Ralph M. Pi«e, Worsted twiriii«. 
r red nr . Mclvewm, ^rtk nmsnmg departmenl^ 
T. Hastings, Laboratory. 
B. McKay, Miling oflice. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

EVENTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF THE AM06KEAG 

MANUFACTURING GOBUPANY 

1782. April 26, William Whipple and others granted to Robert 
McGr^;or the islands in the river, excepting Fishing 
Island, for 24 pounds lawful money. These became 
a part of the McGr^;or farm. 

1792. Old Amoskeag bridge, near site of present McGregor 

bridge, built by Robert McGregor; became unsafe 
in 1848; was washed away in 1861; new bridge, called 
McGregor bridge, built in 1881. 

1793. May 1, Judse Blodget began work on his canal; finished 

in December, 1806. 

1804. Benjamin Prichard began work on the first cotton mill 

at Amoskeag. 

1805. Benjamin Prichard began manufacture in his mill at 

Amoskeag in the fall of this year. 

1807. May 1, Blodget's canal opened with interesting demon- 
strations. 

1807. September 1, death of Hon. Samuel Blodget, the 
''Pioneer of Internal Progress in New Hampshire." 

1810. January 31, Organization of manufacturing company, 
''Proprietors of the Amoskeag Cotton and Wool 
Manufactory.'' 

1810. June 5, the State Legislature granted an act of incor: 
^^ poration to the "Amoskeag Cotton and Woolen 

Manufacturing Company.'' 

1810. June 13, name of Derryfield changed to that of Manches- 

ter. 

1811. May 22, Robert McGregor deeded his farm of 1100 

acres to Robert Trask, this being the first deal in 
land relative to the Company's acquiring territory. 
The consideration was S8,000. February 16, 1828, 
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1811. May 22, {Coniinwd) 

Israel Trask deeded the McGregor farm to Samuel 
Slater and his associates for $18,000. This was the 
first purchase of land by the new combination of 
manufacturers. 

1811. June 22, Preserved Robinson began the work of im- 
proving the machinery at the old mill. 

1814. Merrimack Boating Company organised and through 
trips on the Merrimack first made. 

1816-1842. Period of active boating on the Merrimack River. 

1819. First power loom introduced at Amoskeag. 

1822. Samuel Slater became interested in manufacture of cot- 
ton at Amoskeag. 

1822. October 22, Olney Robinson purchased the manufac- 

turing plant at Amoskeag. 

1823. First cotton mill in Lowell started. 

1823. Hooksett Manufacturing Company organized. 

1824. November 6, Olney Robinson deeded the Old Amoskeag 

Mills to Lamed Pitcher and his associates, together 
with five parcels of land. 

1825. January 24, Messrs. Slater, Pitcher and Gay came into 

possession of one-half of the property at Amod^eag. 

1825. December 17, the mill property at Amoskeag Falls 

passed into the possession of Messrs. Slater, Dean, 
Tiflfany, Sayles, Pitcher and Gay. 

1826. "Bell MiU'' completed. 

1827. "Island MUl" built. 

1827-1830. Amoskeag became noted for the manufacture of 
A C A ticking. 

1828. February 16, Israel Trask deeded to Samuel Slater and 

his associates the McGregor farm for $18,000. 

1831. July 1, incorporation of Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. 

1831. July 6, the partners in the old company conveyed its 
property to the new corporation. 

1831. July 6, warrant for first meeting of stockholders of 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company issued by Dr. 
Oliver Dean, dated at Goffstown. 
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JSll. May 22. (Continued) 

Israel Trask deeded the McGregor farm t-i onuei 
Slater aud his associates for $18,000. Thi« • as the 
first purchase of land by the new combin: .ion of 

manufacturers. 

:m1. J\in<- 22. Preserved Robinson began the work of im- 
prc\ing the machinery at the old mill. 

;-n14 Mcrrlniack Boating Company organised and through 
trip< on the Merrimack first made. 

1,^ J>-1M2 IN riotl of active boating on the Merrimack River. 

1 *^ i 'J. Fir.^ t {>oH'er loom introduced at Amoskeag. 

I^T2. S.'iii.Mt'i >!ater became interested in manufacture of cot- 
ton :it Amoskeag. 

\'^22 Octo^«T 22, Olney Robinson purchased the manufac- 

tnrrpr plant at Amoskeag. 
]<Z<, Fu't ri.tton mill in Lowell started. 
: Nj'- Jliw -rtt Manufacturing Company organised. 

i ^'J4- \. »\ • J * .••f 0, Olney Robinson deeded the Old Amoskeag 
M. - to Lamed Pitcher and his as8ociateS| together 
*>.::i *\' »» parcels of land. 

l^l*". Jjii.i a^v 24. Mt-^srs. Slater, Pitcher and Gay came into 
yuK •.--iMri of one-half of the property at Amoskeag. 

l^J'. I'., :r.'r.r 17. the mill property at Amoskeag Falls 
p;' -*'^\ u.to the possession of Messrs. Slater, Dean, 
Tu'iiny, Sayles, Pitcher and Gay. 

182»,. ''Rtll Miir- completed. 

1S27. "Mana MiM" built. 

1^27-!^:^^) Anio^kiag became noted for the manufacture of 

A t 'A tii'king. 

1S2S. rrlruary 10, It^rael Trask deeded to Samuel Slater and 
las associates the McGregor farm for S18,000. 

Js:;L July I. incorporation of Amoskeag Manufacturing 

Company. 

1S31. July i\, the partners in the old company conveyed it« 
j^ropcrty to the new corporation. 

ItS'U. July 0, warrant for first meeting of stockholders of 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company issued by Dr. 
Oliver Dean, dated at Goffstown. 
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1831. July 13, first meeting of the members of the newly i n 
oorporated company, Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was held in the counting room of the Bell Mill. 

1831. July 14, first board of directors, consisting of three 
members, chosen. April 13, 1836, number was in- 
creased to nine. 

1833. June 28, President Jackson visited Bell Mill at Amos- 

keag, while on his tour of the state. 

1834. July 9, the first meeting was held in Boston and first 

dividend declared. 

1835. August 26, at the office of Sayles k Hitchcock, Boston, 

action was first taken towards improvements on the 
east bank of the river. The Company employed 
Caleb Ekidy to draw a plan and map of the proposed 
undertaking of the Company. This became known 
as the ''Eddy Plan.'' Six years later this map was 
slightly modified to suit the changes by John Stark, 
Jr. 

1836. September 2, directors voted to buy one thousand 

shares of Amoskeag Canal Company's stock at $8 
each. 

1835. October and December, the Amoskeag Company ob- 

tained complete control of the privileges at Amos- 
keag Falls, Isle of Hooksett, Canal Company and 
Bow Canal Company 

1836. Actual work begun in carrying out the plan of manufac- 

ture on the east bank of the Merrimack. 

1836. April 18, first meeting of the directors. 

1836. April 27, committee chosen to consider the question of 
building the Concord A Lowell Railroad and meeting 
called to see if stock would be taken to amount of 
$150,000. On July 13, same year, the legislature 
granted the Company power to take such stock. 

1836. April 27, the Concord Manufacturing Company, own- 
ing one thousand acres of land and Garvin's Falls 
water privilege, was merged in the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company. 

1836. July 14, first entry in the records of the clerk of direc- 

tors; second entry is dated July 12, 1735. 

1837. April 12, William Amory first elected to the office of 

Treasurer, which he held for 30 years. 
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1837. July 26, Amoskeag Company purchased the Amoskeag 

bridge, which stood where the McGregor bridge now 
spans the river, and made it free. 

1837-1840. The old stone dam at the Falls was constructed 
imder the supervision of David A. Bunton. 

1838. January 1, Messrs. Sayles & Merriman, Boston, became 

the first sales agents of the Company. 

1838. Early in the year the Company prepared a plan of a 
town, with streets, commons, sites for public build- 
ings and building lots for sale traced by an engineer. 

1838. Early in the siunmer the Company began to build a 
mUl for the Stark Manufacturing Company, the first 
factory on the east bank of the river. This was com- 
pleted in the spring of 1839, and work was almost 
immediately begun on a second mill. In 1844 an 
addition to these two mills was made so as to connect 
them, and united in one this structure became known 
as Stark Mill No. 1. 

1838. July 25, Stockholders voted to convey Concord Manu- 
facturing Company stock to Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

1838. Less than fifty people lived in what is now the limits 
of the city. 

1838. October 24; 1839, October 8; 1843, September 1; 1844, 
August 20; 1844, September 4; 1845, September 30; 
1846, October 21; 1879, May 3; 1880, AprU 17; 1887, 
May 28; 1892, June 4, public sales of land took 
place, while private sales were made from time to 
time. 

1838. November 9, the directors of the Company voted to 
build of brick the tavern soon widely known as the 
Manchester House. 

1838. At the annual session of the state legislature the Stark 
Manufacturing Company was incorporated. First 
meeting of the members of the new organisation met 
on September 26, to choose a board of officers. 

1838. At the meeting of the directors, November 9, it was 

voted "to plant trees on Elm street and other streets 
as thought expedient." 

1839. October 8, the board of directors was given absolute 

power in the management of the Company. 
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1839. Manchester Mills chartered, capital stock, S1,000,000. 

1840. March 14, the Island Mill destroyed by fire. 

1840. Mr. William Shepherd opened the Manchester House, 
for some time Imown as ' 'Shepherd's Tavern." 

1840. First Irish operative in Manchester began work in the 
Stark Mill No 1. French came near the close of the 
Civil War and the Germans in the early 70's. 

1840. The Company erected its first machine shop. 

1841. January 9, the lot consisting of ten thousand square 

feet was voted as the site of the present city hall, for 
a town house. Accepted by the town February 1, 
1841, and house built that siunmer. 

1841. January 29, provisions were made for the laying out 
of Canal street. 

1841. Begun in 1840, Mill No. 1 of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
tiuring Company was completed and fitted with 
machinery, and on November 17, the event was cele- 
brated by an elaborate banquet at Shepherd's Tavern. 
Mill No. 2 was built within a year. 

1841. November 29, Messrs. Lyman, Howe and Amory were 
chosen a conmiittee to contract for the sales of the 
Company's goods. 

1841. November 29, Charles Richardson, elected first pay- 

master of the new mills. 

1842. Janiiary 24, the Company originated first banking 

system in town. 

1842. First bridge at Amoskeag Falls built at a cost of $12,069; 
carried away by freshet in 1852; rebuilt in 1854, and 
still doing service, one of the oldest covered bridges 
in the state, and among the very few left. 

1844. August 12, first town house destroyed by fire. 

1844. The grantees of the Manchester Mills began active 

operations. First mill completed in 1846; title 
changed to Merrimack Mills in 1847; to Manchester 
Print Works in July, 1849. 

1844-1850. Mill No. 3, in two sections, was built. Rebuilt in 
1870. 

1845. October, a new town bouse, the one now standing with 

some alterations, was completed. 
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1846. January 28, one thousand doUars was given to the 
Athenaeum with which to purchase books on Me- 
chanic Arts and Sciences. 

1846. Manufacture of delaine goods transferred from Hook- 

sett Mills to Manches^r Mills. 

1846.* The Amoskeag Company built Stark Mill No 2. 

1847. January 12, lot of land for the site of the old court- 

house was given the city. 

1848. January 25, deeds were given the city for the land com- 

prising Merrimack, O^ncord and Tremont squares. 

1848. New machine shop built. Work in this building was 
discontinued in 1883. 

1848. Mill No. 4 was built. Extension made 1872. 

1848. March 30, Old and Bell mills burned. Heated by 

stoves; fire caught from pipes. Estimated loesy 
$50,000; partly insured. Counting room at this 
time was in a separate building and not injured. 
See Manchester Americanf March 31, 1848. , 

1849. In July, Manchester Print works became the fixed title 

of the company organized to manufacture delaines, 
etc. 

1849 to 1859. 232 locomotives were built by the Company, 
and from the latter date to 1877, 550 steam fire en- 
gines were built, supplying not only some of the large 
cities of America, but those of the maritime provinces, 
England, Russia, Japan, China, New South Wales, 
South America, and many other places. From 1863 
to 1866, 500 McKay sewing machines were made. 

1850. March 16, fire broke out in Stark Mill No. 1, doing 

considerable damage. 

1850. Building was begim on "Mechanics' Row/' known for 

a time as ''Mechanic's Mills." 

1851. In January illuminating gas was installed. 

1851. The Company was awarded its first medal for super- 

iority of goods at the World's Fair held in London. 

1851-1853. Amoskeag Reservoir constructed with a capacity 
of 11,000,000 gallons. 

1852. September 22, fire in the Manchester Print Works. 

Loss about $125,000.00. July 16, 1856, a second 
fire did greater damage. 
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1852. Oetober 23, Hanover square donated to the city. 

18S8. Mills No6. 7 and 8 were built. 

18S8. Original No. 9 mill built; reconstructed in 1880; a top 
story added in 1903. 

1863. In June Amoekeag made a part of Manchester. 

1863. Blodget Paper Company incorporated. Sold at auc- 
tion in 1870. 

1854. Blodget Paper Company manufactured the first paper 
hangings in this country. 

1854. May 31, Company asked permission of the state legis- 
lature to discontinue Isle of Hooksett, Blodget and 
other canals between Nashua and Concord. Re- 
quest was granted. 

1854. July 25, Charles L. Richardson chosen pa3rmaster, 

holding the office until his resignation, January 23, 
1899. 

1855. March 20, operatives in Manchester Mills refused to 

work on account of a new schedule which added half 
an hour's time to their daily work. The matter 
settled inside of two weeks. 

1855. In June, the state legislature granted the Company per- 
mission to discontinue the locks. 

1855. July 15, fire occurred in Manchester Mill No. 1, causing 
a damage of $240,000. At the same time a fire 
burned the buildings between Manchester and Han- 
over streets. 

1855. Mill No. 5 was built. See page 103. 

1856. Amoekeag Duck and Bag mill organised; 1866, re- 

organised and name changed to Namaske mill; 1875, 
bought by Amoskeag Manufacturing Company. 

1856. Litigation was begun over damage by flowage, fol- 
lowed by a series of suits, the last taking place in 
March, 1901. 

1856. July 26, Ezekiel A. Straw chosen agent. 

1857. October 1, voted to change time of holding annual 

meetings from July to October. 

1857. Merrimack Water Power Company incorporated, with 
the purpose of seciuing the property of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, out nothing came of the 
organixationi which started off with very ambitious 
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1858. July 28, at the annual meeting, the departments of Land 

and Water Power and Machine diops were placed 
under one government. 

1859. October 4, Gardner Brewer k Co., became selling agents, 

and served in that capacity until 1874, to be sue- 
ceeded November 30 by the Gardner Brewer Com- 
pany. 

1859. The Company began to manufacture steam fire engines, 

closing out this manufacture in 1876, by selling to the 
Locomotive Works which had previously acquired 
the business of building locomotives. 

1860. Langdon Mills incorporated. 

1861. July 4, workmen of the machine shops unfurled a flag 

in honor of the "Boys in Blue." This was probably 
the first flag raised by the mills. 

1862. The Company built the first machinery for its own use. 

(See page 83 for record of different years.) 

1863. Manchester bleachery incorporated and incorporation 

renewed in 1866. 

1863 to 1866. Manufacture of between five and six himdred 
McKay sewing machines by the Company; 25,000 
Springfield rifled muskets and 6,000 carbines for the 
Government. 

1865. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company sold the Hook* 
sett mills to a new company. 

1865. July 15, second fire in Manchester Print Works occurred, 
damaging the largest mill to the extent of $271,353.00. 

1869. January 30, lot for the city library on Franklin street 
was voted the city. 

1869. Mill No. 7 built. 

1871. The new dam was built under the direction of Esekiel 
A. Straw. 

1871. October 4, Dr. Oliver Dean, after 40 years of sefvice, 
and George W. Lyman, following 35 years of affilia- 
tion with the Company, retired from active duties. 

1874. The Langdon mills sold at auction to thQ Gardner 
Brewer Company. This concern, which had been 
mainly financed by the Blodget Paper Company, 
was soon after re-established by the Amoskeag Com- 
pany under the firm name of the Langdon mills to be 
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1874. The Langdon Mills {Continued) 

eventually absorbed by the Amory Manufacturing 
Company, as that in turn was taJcen over by the 
Amoskeag Company. 

1874. March 24, the Print Works sold at auction, and name 
changed to Manchester Print Works and Mills. The 
same year title was changed to Manchester Mills. 

1874. MiU No. 8 built. 

1875. The Company bought the Namaske Mill. In 1888 it 

was sold to A. P. Olsendam for a hosiery. May 19, 
1905, this property again became the purchase of the 
Amoskeag Company. 

1879. May 22, J. L. Bremer A Co., became selling agents. 

1880. Mill No. 9 was built. 

1880. Amoskeag Company sold land to the Amory Manufac- 
turing Company. 

1880. To this year the mills depended entirely on water power 
to nm the machinery. 

1880. First Amoskeag Segment, built under direction of 
James D. Butler, was constructed. 

1883. In July, Park street common was deeded to the city on 
the condition it be enclosed by a stone curbing. 

1886. February 15, Gingham weavers in Mill Nos. 7, 8, 9, to 
the number one hundred, quit work on account of 
dissatisfaction in r^ard to the new schedule of 
prices. Differences adjusted and operatives return 
to work March 5. 

1886. Mill No. 10, or Jefferson Mill, was built on the site of 
Mechanic's Row. Steam power installed. 

1889. MiU No. 11 was built. 

1889. October 8, visit to the mills of the Pan American Con- 
ference. 

1891. October 15, the bursting of the fly wheel of a pair of 

Corliss engines killed Samuel J. Bunker, Mrs. Ada L. 
Cram and Miss Mary Kane. 

1892. May 19, the Amoskeag Company sold the water rights 

at Garvin's Falls which they acquired in 1836, to the 
Garvin's Falls Power Company, William A. Russell, 
Boston, trustee. 
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1893. June 2, the payroll was made up from deposits in the 

Amoskeag National Bank of Manchester. Previous 
to this the money had been shipped from Boston 
fortnightly. 

1894. The printing plant was put into active condition in 

No. 11 cloth room. Fourteen years later this plant 
was moved into more conmiodious quarters in the old 
engraving building of the Company. 

1895. April 12, began one of the worse freshets then known 

in the history of the Merrimack, only to be outdone 
by the great freshet beginning February 28, 1896. 

1896. March 1, Granite street bridge destroyed by the 

freshet. 

1896. Electrical power began to gain in extent of its use. 

1899. January 23, John W. Rowley, the present incumbent, 
became Paymaster. 

1899. Mills Nos. 4, 5 replaced by new structure. 

1899. November 20, the Manchester Traction, Lieht and 
Power Company secured the rights and water 
privileges at Garvin's Falls. 

1901. Last suit for damgae done by flowage of land settled 

in March. 

1902. September 13, Lafayette Park donated the city. 

1905. March 15, the Amoskeag Company purchased the 
Olzendam hosiery, and the old name of Namaske 
mill was restored. 

1905. December 12, Amoskeag Company stockholders voted 
to purchase the Amory mills and the Manchester 
milk. 

1905. December 12, it was voted to change the par value of 

Amoskeag Company stock from one thousand to one 
hundred dollars each. 

1906. January 15, term of clerk changed to secretary of board 

of directors. 

1908. July 31, the Company bought 8 acres of land in Merri- 
mack of the Spaulding, Jones Power Company, and 
a tract in Litchfield of the same party. 

1908. August 9, the Company leased the dty a tract of land 
114,000 square feet in area for public use as Parker 
common. 
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1908. The printing office was installed in the old engraving 

builduig. 

1909. Northern division power station was built. 
1909. The Coolidge mill was built. 

1909. December 22, under the direction of the Company, the 

treasurer, Mr. F. C. Dumaine, became the agent to 
dispose of the goods. 

1910. Saturday, August 13, plans for the formation of the 

Amoekeag Textile Club made while its founders were 
enjoying an excursion to Hampton beach. 

1910. The women clerks formed an association under the 

name of Amoskeag Lady Clerk's club, the first ban- 
quet being held at Riverside Inn, October 31. Janu- 
ary 6, 1913, the club was reorganised and named the 
Amoskeag Woman's Textile club. 

1911. In the summer the Company established an emplo^ent 

department, with offices in the new brick building on 
Cuial street. 

191 1. At the same time and in the same building as above, the 
Accident department was inaugurated, 

1911. Children's playground on the site of the railroad depot 
was laid out and fitted up. 

1911. August 22, directors voted to transform the corporation 
into a voluntary association, which vote was ratified 
by the stockholders, September 29, 1911. 

1911. In October the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
was transformed from an incorporated body into a 
voluntary association. 

1911. Rimmon Park given the city. 

1912. March 18, the Company instituted the system of selling 

lots of land upon easy terms of payment for employes 
of five years service. 

1912. December 2, first number of Amoskeag Bulletin issued. 

1912. In December secured control of Varick Park. 

1913. January 6, the Amoskeag Woman's Textile club or- 

ganiiedy being a reorganisation of the Lady Clerk's 
club. 

1913. September 8, Textile Field dedicated. 

1914. January 1, the 55-hour law went into effect. 
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1915. In March work was hegaik in the construction of a new 
bag mill in Northern division, 130 feet 4 inches in 
width; 600 feet six inches in length, three stories in 
height. Foundation for building laid in fall of 1914. 
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CHRONOLCXilCAL SUMMARY 

OF FACTS RELATING TO COTTON MANUFACTURE 

1700-1705. England imported 1,171,000 pounds of cotton. 
Before the 18th century England imported her 
cotton from Cypress and Smyrna. 

1718. "The spinning erase/' followed the arrival of the Scot- 
tish immigrants to New England. 

1730. Mr. Wyatt spun the first cotton. 

1733. November 25, Philip Mather of Chelsea, Eng., sent a 
paper of cotton seed to a settlement in Georgia, which 
reached there in March, 1734. 

1735. The Dutch colony of Surinan, South America, sent 
first cotton to Holland. 

1738. June 24, first patent for spinning by machinery taken 
out in the name of Lewis Paul. • 

1741. The raw cotton was imported into England to the 

amount of 1,900,000 pounds. 

1742. Cotton was fint spun at Birmingham by mules or 

horses. 

1748. August 30, patent granted to Lewis Paul for a carding 
machine. 

1760. The value of cotton goods manufactured in England was 

£200,000. 1760 to 1820 the value of cotton manu- 
facturing in England increased from £200,000 to 
£34,000,000. 

1761. Arkwright granted his first patent. 

1767. Spinning jenny invented by Hargreaves. 

1769. Richard Arkwright received a patent for his carding 
frame. 

1774. Royal assent was given to manufacturers not to allow 
cotton manufacturing machinery to be exported from 
England. 
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1780. Sea Island cotton introduced and staple cotton first 

cultivated in the South. 

1781. Ireland began to send cotton to England, and manu* 

factured goods to the value of £157, and 17,328 
pairs of cotton stockings. 

1785. England got first cotton from Brazil. This was the 
same year Watts steam engines were introduced. 

1787. First cotton spinning machinery set up in France. 

1787. First cotton factory in the United States, built at 

Beverly, Mass. 

1788. Some spinning jenni^ put in operation in Philadelphia 

and Providence. 

1789. Samuel Slater came to this country and was employed 

in New York. 

1790. Samuel Slater erected the first cotton mill at Pawtucket, 

R.I. 

1791. Began spinning at Providence. 

1792. Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. 

1793. In April, Eli Whitney perfected his cotton gin. 

1794. March 14, Whitney received a patent on his cotton gin. 

1798. United States exported 9,300,000 lbs. of cotton. Prices 
in England, 22 to 25 d. in America, 39 cents. 

1798. Cotton mills were first introduced into Switzerland. 

1799. First cotton mill in Saxony. 

1803. First cotton factory in New Hampshire begun at New 

Ipswich. 

1804. First cotton factory set in operation in the state at 

New Ipswich. v 

1805. First power loom introducVl into the United States at 

Waltham, Mass. 

1807. Second cotton mill at New Ipswich built and set in 
operation the following year. 

1809. First cotton mill in Maine at Brunswick. 

1814. Power looms set in operation in this country at Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

1822. First cotton factory built at Lowell, Mass. 

1823. Egypt sent cotton to England. 

1826. Roberts, Eng., invented self-acting mule spinner. 
1849. First cotton mill at Lawrence, Mass. 
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Samuel B 26, 31, 65, 177, 180 (2). 222 

Killey, WilUam L 223 



KimbaU, Arthur P 288 

George W 61,236 

Kiontke, Robert 240 

Knowlton, Joseph 225, 236 

Kuhn, George H 227 



Lawrence, Amos 128 

Abbott 227 

Lees, John 36 

Le^tt, Robert 238 

Leighton, Charles 94 

Leland, (Miss) Jane 199 

Lemay, PhiUp 239 

Wilfred 164 

Leonard, P. J 238 

Lewis, S. 8 227 

Lightbody, James 238 

Lincoln, Abraham 164, 157 (4), 158 (2) 

Livermore A Kendall 2!27 

Thomas L 92, 226, 234 

Lord, Harrison D 143, 149 

JohnP 86 

Samuel D 94 

Lowell, Frances Cabot 37, 61, 65, 226, 

227, 228 (3), 232, 233 (2) 
Lyman, George W 61, 226, 227, 229 (6), 229 (6), 235 



M 



McBride, Frank 166 

McCoy, Lenna B 171 

Robert 238 

McGregor, James 176 (2) 

Robert 98(2), 194 

Mclntyre, Mary 1 171 

Mcintosh A Seymour 110 (2) 
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McKay, William B 164, 165, 166, 240 

McKewin, Fred W 240 

McKinley, Robert 240 

McQuesten, Calvin 222 (2) 

David 31, 222 (3), 233 

Maiming, Charles H ISO 

Geo. N 164, 165 

Marshall, John C 237 

Mason, WUliam P 226, 227, 229 (3), 230 (8) 

May, Samuel 227 

Means, James 227 (2) 

Merrill, Albert 237 

Merry, Robert D. C 227 

Meyer, George Von L 230 (5), 231 (4) 

WilUam G 226, 226, 236 

MiUer, John H 240 

Mills, James E 228 

James K ft Co 227 

Mitchell, John L 240 

MoflFatt, MUes R 237 

Montgomery, Albert 239 

Monroe, James 154 (3) 

Moore, John G 223, 233 

Morgan, E. A 238 

Mungall, Samuel 240 



N 



Nealy, Cheater E 238 

Nelson, Ralph S 164. 237 

Nesmith, John 55, 227 (2) 

Thomas 55 

Netach, Andrew 239 

Newell, Waiiam P 71, 86, 233 

Noyes, Joseph 27, 236 



o 



Oliendam, Alexander P 95, 96 
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O'Malley, Patrick 238 

Orr, Hon. Hugh 37 

Osgood, George G 238 



Page, Eliiabeth 101 

Jonas 94 

Ralph M 240 

Parker, Charles H 227 

Harry E 218, 219 (3), 220 (2) 

James 32, 31, 222 

Jonas L 65 

Nathan 87 

Susan J 219 

WiUiam N 219 

Winthrop 166,220,237 

Parsons, Theophilus 231 (2) 

Patten, S. W 238 

Paul, Lewis 34, 36 

Peacock, James 86 

Perkins, J. Dean 240 

William 216 

Pettee, H. & H. R 93 

Pickman, Dudley L 227 

Pierce, Clarence A 239 

Franklin 164 

George L 239 

Piper A Reynolds 94 

Pitcher, Lamed 44, 45, 46, 52, 99, 197, 223, 227 (3) 

Pittsburg, Henry F 239 

Plympton, Henry 227 

Polk, James K 154,166 

Potter, Chandler E 30, 189 (2) 

Prahl, Elisabeth G 171 

Prankard, William S 236 

Pratt, George W 227 

Prescott, William H 227 

Prichard, Benjamin 29, 30, 31, 33, 42, 44, 174 

187 (2), 188 (2), 189 (5), 192, 221 (3), 222 (2), 233 
Paul 188 



/^ 
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Randolph, Ellen Wayles 215 

Read, Robert 72, 198, 199, 224, 226, 228 (2), 229, 236 

William 198 

Reid, Came 1 171 

Whitelaw 217 

Reynolds & Piper 94 

Rice, Henry 227 

Richards, Charles W 238 

Richardson, Charles 237 (2) 

Charles L 213 (4), 214 (2), 215 (3), 237 (2) 

Edwin P 157 (2) 

Herbert E 164, 166, 166, 240 

James M 240 

Luther 213 

Nancy Stetson 213 

Riley, Joseph T 239 

Robbins, Charles 29 

Grace E 171 

Hannah W 213 

WilUam K 166, 192, 237 

Roberts, Arthur 237 

Robinson, Okiey 43, 98, 99, 192, 221, 223, 233 

Preserved 33, 34 

Rodgers, John 84 

Rogers, Fred H 238 

Edwin C 240 

Rollins, George A 61 

Roosevelt, Theodore 154, 160 

Roper, Samuel H 61 

Rowell, Daniel 100 

Job 100, 101 

Rowley, John W 164, 166, 237 

Russell, Howard 1 237 

William A 66 

Ryan, John A 239 

Rydin, Gustave F 238 

S 
SaUs, Herbert A 164, 166, 240 
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Sanborn, Alpbonso H 237 

Richard W 238 

Sargent, Lucius M 92, 232 

Sayles & Hitchcock 12 

Sayles, Wiilard 46 (2), 52, 53, 55, 65, 129, 195, 196, 

223, 227 (3), 228 (7), 232, 234 

Sears, Anna 202 

David 98, 202, 228 (5), 229 (2) 

Henry P 230 (5) 

Seaver, Benjamin 227 

Senter, Moses 101 

SewcU, Thomas R 227 (2) 

Shaw, Charles E 239 

Shepherd, William 67 

Sherwin, Patty 188 

Shirley, Quincy 151 

Simpson, Elmer E 240 

Slack, Homer E 240 

Slater, Annie H 213 

Samuel 29 (2), 30, 37, 42, 43, 44, 45 (2), 

46 (2), 52, 98, 150, 151, 155, 156, 
191 (2), 192 (5), 197, 223, 227 

Mrs. Samuel 193 

William 190 (3) 

Smith, (Miss) Charlotte, 211 

David F 95 

J. A. V 95 

Jennie B 220 

Waterman 87 

Smyth, Frederick 158, 159 

Spaulding, Isaac 198 

Spence, Andrew 240 

Sullivan, James 22 

William 227 

Swallow, William C 237 

Sweetser, William H 239 

Swinston, Gertrude 171 

Stackpole, J. Lewis 230 (2) 

Thomas L 232 

Stanton, J. M. & S. F 94 

Stark, Frederick G 28,42, 100 (3), 223, 232 

John, Jr 31, 116, 223 

Gen. John 58, 61, 101 

Uncle Sam" 48, 51 



it: 
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Starry, John 227 

Stetson, Silas C 137 

Stevens, David 31 

Capt. Ephraim .30 (2), 221 

Stickney, M. L 238 

PhiHp 100, 121, 122 

Robert 31, 222 

Thomas, Jr 26 

Stokes, George A 240 

Benjamin S 94 

Stone, Galen L 23 1 (2) 

Stratton, Edward S 164, 240 

Straw, Albert 211 

Charlotte Webster 211 

Ellen 211 

Ezekiel A 71, 80, 84, 86, 92, 93, 101, 120, 157 (3), 

|158, 187, 203, 204, 206, 210 (2), 

211, 214 (2), 224, 226, 226, 229, 234 

Herman F....169, 160, 161, 211, 214 (2), 226, 234, 237 

Mrs. H. F 220 

William Parker 164, 166 (2), 237 

Strutt, Jedediah 190 

Sullivan, James 22 



Taft, WiUiam H 164, 160 (2) 

Taylor, John M 239 

Thayer, Edgar A 239 

Thompson, Albert W 165 

Herman E 237 

Hiram D 239 

Tiepke, Henry E 150 

Tiffany, Lyman 46 (3), 62, 63 (2), 194, 197, 223, 226, 

227 (3), 228 (3), 232 (2) 

TUden, Joseph 226, 227, 228 (3) 

Tobey, John 238 

Town, Foster 56, 65, 227 

Trask, Israel, buys the McGregor Farm 98 (2) 
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Turner, Henry M 211 

Tuttle, James P 144, 149 

Twaddle, William F 238 



Vamey, Manley H 164 (2), 165, 166, 168 

Venable, William 160 

Voee , Frank R- 1 66 , 238 



w 



Walcott, J. H 227 

Philemon 42, 223, 233 

Wales, John H 238 

Wallace, Dr. William 32 

Ward, Arthur M 239 

Warren, Amory 227 

John C 227 

Washington, George 163 (2) 

Wattles, Thomas 223 

Watson, Justus D 225 

Webster, Daniel 201 

WeUington, Walter L. 236 (3) 

Weston, James 159 

Whipple, William 98 

Whitman, George P 92 

James H 232 

Whitney, EU 39 

Whitten, Chas. H 164, 165, 239 

Whittier, J. W 94 

Whitwell, Bond A Ck) 227 

Samuel 227 

Wiesner, Arthur E 240 

Wigglesworth, George 230 (3) , 23 1 (4) 

Thomas 226 (2), 229 (4), 230 (5) 

Wilcox, John J 239 

Wilkinson, Hannah 192 

Oiiel 192 
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Wilson A Jackson 100 

Winsor, WiUiam E 159, 161 

Wilson, Woodrow 154 

Wood, Thomas 35 

Woodbury, Clarence M 240 

Worthen, B3rron 238 

Eugene B 238 

Wyatt, Charles 35 

John 34 



Yeaton, J. S 94 

York, George W 238 

Young, Israel 100 

YuiU, James M 165, 239 
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A C A ticking first made at Amoskeag 47 

trade mark, origin of 140 

Accident department 132 

Accidents 143- 160 (2) 

Accounts, time of closing 130 

Agents, chosen by directors 129 

list of 233 , 234 

of new company 63, 64 

of original company 42 

of re-organised company 46 

Amory Manufacturing Company, 69; purchased by Amos- 
keag Company, 88, 89; mill built, 91, 92; 106, 

130(2) 

Amoskeag annual meetings, change in time of holding 226 

and Hooksett canals 116 

a part of Goffstown, until joined to Manchester 31 

Axe Company 69 

bridge company sell to Amoskeag Manufacturing 

Company IM 

bridges, buUt, 69; "old'' bridge, 69; value of, 1841, 
115, 121; Falls bridge, piers washed out, 178 

bridge toll house 126 

Bulletin 166 

canal, bill of lading 27(2) 

canal company stock bought by Amoskeag Manu- 

factunng Company 127 

cotton mills at 29, 30, 42 

dams 23, 3 1, 68, 120, 121 

dams, Blodget on east side, 23; Stevens, on west 
side, 31; first complete dam, 120; new dam 
built 120,121 
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Amoskeag descent of rapids 23 

Duck and Bag Mill organized 93 

falls, entire descent 23, 120, 121 

falls school 124 

Indian meaning of the name 18 (2) 

Inn 49, 50 

Lady Clerks' club, 170; reorganized as Woman's 

Textile club, 171 

Manufacturing Company, original title, 46; first 
formation of the corporation, 46; original 
company concludes to sell out, 42; purchases 
land and water privileges, 54, 55; buys land in 
Merrimack and Litchfield, 57 (2); incorpora- 
tion of, 52, 53; entire executive management 
placed under one man, 84; builds mills for 
Manchester Print Works, 86; valuation of 
property, 1841, 115; output of, 115-117; 
secret of success, 118, 119; donations of land, 
121-126; buys stock of other corporations, 
127, 128; buys right of way to Amoskeag Falls 
bridge, 128; becomes a voluntary corporation 

130 

meetings of stockholders at 225 

mills, area of, 79, 98; floor space 117 

name first applied to manufacture 31 

old mills 75 

paper mills 69 

pioneer of manufacture at 18, 19 

pump house 94 

reservoir 127 

tavern 129 

Textile Club 163-171 

village, in "factory days," 49; in 1835, 113 114 

Apprentice system of learning a trade 78 

Area of territory now owned and formerly owned by the Com- 
pany 97-102 

Arkwright system of cotton machinery 35, 38 

Associate industries 85-96 

Athenaeum, donation of books 125 

Award of prizes to the Company 141 
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B 



Baldwin bobbin factory 95 

Banking system originated by the Company 75 

Baptist society, first 123 (2) 

Bedford and Goffstown lines 99 

Bell Mill, 44-48, 50, 52, 62, 97, 99; first meeting of stock- 
holders in 225 

Ben's bridge 45, 46, 48, 51, 175 (2), 180 

Blodget's canal 23, 24-28, 58, 59, 76, 115 

duck factory 22 

estate on Black Brook bought by Olney Robinson 44 
house, site of, 23; description of, 26, 100, 101 
prophecy of future manufacture at Amoskeag 

falls 24,25 

saw mill 24 

Blodget Paper Mills organized, 92; manufacture the first 

paper hangings in this country 92 

Boarding house 102; 1841, 115; houses, 62 

Boating days on the Merrimack 25-28, 49, 50 

Boundary of Amoskeag C!ompany's land 97-102 

Boy scouts 170 

Bow canal, bill of lading 27 

Bow Canal Company purchased by the Amoskeag Company 56 

Bridges 98, 115, 121, 125, 178, 185 

Broadway, early name for Elm street 62 

Brugger hosiery 95 

By-Laws of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, first 

drafted 63 



Canal locks 59 

street laid out as a plank walk 62, as a street 121 

Canals, fall of water 60 

Lower 58 

Upper 58 
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Cannon cast in the "New Foundry" 81 

Canoes of the fishermen at Amoskeag 48, 51 

Capital stock of the Company at different times 118 

Captains of industry 187-220 

Carbines, contract for 81 

Catholics, English speaking and French 123, 124 

Central division power house 109 

Child labor 136, 137 

Children's playground 126, 126 

Chimney built south of Granite street 109 

Church societies, 122; bequests to, 122-124 

City hall (see town house) 67, 68 (3), 124 (2) 

City library, site of 125 

Clerk, name changed to Secretary 226 

Clerks of the stockholders 226 

Concord Company, stock of • 116 

Cocheco Land and Water Power Company 128 

Coe land, difficulty in acquiring title 101, 112 

Commons of Manchester (See also Squares and playgrounds) 

125-127 

Concord Square 126 

Congregational church. First 122 

Franklin street 123 

Coolidge Avenue, land sale near 66 

CooUdge mill 109, 113 

Cotton gin invented by Eli Whitney, 39-41 ; importance of . . 41 

Cotton machine inventions 38 

machinery in the "old mill" at Amoskeag 44 

manufacture, early troubles of introducing labor-sav- 
ing devices, 38, 39; how machinery was intro- 
duced into this country, 39; begun at New Ips- 
wich, 29-31; in the Merrimack valley, 53; by the 
Amoskeag Company, 1855, 115; 1875, 116; 1912, 

117 

mill at Amoskeag, first, 29, 30; Harvey letter relating 

to date, and footnote ; . .31, 32 

spindles, number in the world, 117; in different coun- 
tries 117 

Counting room of the Company 115 

Court house, site of 126 

Cromwell's falls 26 

Ciurfew bell, a reminder of early days at Amoskeag 48 

Curtis turbines Ill 
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D 



Damaat Amoskeagr Blodget, 23; Stevens, 31; old wooden 

dam repaired, 58; old stone dam built, 58, 

120; new dam built, 120, 121 

Deed of ''Old Mill" at Amoskeag to new proprietors 44 

Delaine goods, manufacture of 85 

manufacture of transferred from Hooksett. . 86 

Derryfield club bouse 101 

noted as a fishing resort 17 

known as "Old Harry's Town" 18 

name chan^d to Manchester 25, 32 

Directors, Board of, given management of the Ck>mpany, 129 
first board of, 227; records absorbed by records of 
stockholders, 228; list of, 228-231; first meet- 
ing held out of Manchester, 231; number of, 
reduced to five, 231; increased, 231; given 
absolute power, 231, 232; clerks of, 232; 
records of, 232; name of Clerk chimged to 

secretary, 232; first meeting of 232 

meeting, first 32 

District No. 2 school house lot 124 

Dividends 129 

time of paying 130 

Duck and sail cloth, manufacture of 21, 22 



Early homesteads 100, 101, 121, 122 

Electrical power, 109; when installed Ill, 112 

Elm street, laid out, 62, origin of name, 63, as it is today, 121 
Employees, aid to, 133-136; character of, 131; different 

nationalities 131, 140 

Engine house, lot 124 

Engines, first large one, 110; others 110-112 

Equipments of the mills at different periods 115-117 
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Fabrics manufactured 141, 142 

Factory canals, 1841 115 

Falls of Amoskeag, height of 23, 120, 121 

Garvin 121 

Lawrence 121 

Lowell, or Pawtucket Falls 121 

Ferry, McGregor 176 

Firearms by the Company 81, 82 

Fires, in Stark Mills, 68; town house burned, 68; in Print 

Works, 87 (2);general 142, 143 

Fishing, when checked 121 

Island, 45, 46, 48, 77, 98; Indian l^ends of, 49; 
buildings on, 50, 51 (See Island mill). 

Floods and fheshets 172-186 

Floor space in mills 117 

Flowage, troubles regarding same 151 

Fly-wheel accident in 1891 143-150 

Foremen of electrical departments, 238; mechanical depart- 
ments, 238; power departments, 238; yard de- 
partments 238 

Founding of the city of Manchester 61 

Freshet of 1741, 173; rainstorms of 1770, 1785, 1801, 173, 174; 

autumn storm of 1804, 174; winter flood of 1807, 
174, 175; summer freshet of 1826, 175; spring 
flood of 1839; October gale of 1841, 176; storm 
of 1848-1853, 176-178; March storm of 1859, 178- 
180; spring freshet of 1861, 180, 181; flood of 
1870, 181; freshets of 1895 and 1896.. .. 181-186 



Gardner Brewer Company 92 

Garvin's Falls dam washed away in 1859 180 

Goods manufactured 141, 142 
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Ooffstown, included Amoskeag 31 

Grand Army of the Republic 125 

Granite bridge, 98; washed away 185 

Grant's visit 158 

Grist mill, brick 93, 94 

Guns — see Springfield rifles 81 



H 



Hall's farm 55 

Hanover square 125 

Hargreaves' jenny — see spinning jenny 33 

Harrison's visit 158 

Harvey, Jonas, letter of, relative to first cotton mill at Amos- 
keag. 50 

Hayes' visit 158, 159 

High school, first, lot of 124 

High water marks, made by Kidder and others, 171, 180, 181, 

183,184 

Hooksett bridge washed away 179 

caniu, bill of lading 27 

saw mill 29, 30 

Hooksett Company, stock bought 55 

in 1841 115, 118 

free bridge 125 

manufacturing company 118 

mill 55 

House lots sold employees 133, 134 



I 



Indian legend of Fishing|Island 49 

name of the Merrimack river 17 

Indians at Amoskeag 48 

of Manchester, number, 1838, 1846, 1860 67 
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Island miU 45, 47, 48, 50 

Isle of Hooksett canal company, stock purchased 56 

Islands below the Falls 98 



J 



Jackson's visit 155, 156 

Jefferson mill, built on site of Mechanic's Row 96, 104 



K 



Kaskonshadi, Indian term for the Merrimack at the Falls. . 18 
Kidder house 100, 101 



Labor differences 137, 138 

Lafayette park 125 

Lake Winnepesaukee, privileges at the outlet 128 

Land given for public use 121-126 

owned by Company, 100-102; value of, 1841. . . .115 (2) 

purchased by the Company 54, 55, 57, 98-102 

sale, first, 64, 65; following 65 

to employees 66, 133, 134 

Land and Water power 52-60 

Company repair shop 95 

and Machine Shops united 225 

Langdon Mills 69, 92, 104 

"G B" sheetings 93 

Lawrence, early cotton manufacture 53 

"Ledge Lot" 10 

Lighthouse storm 176, 177 
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lights 139 

Lincoln's visit 157, 158 

Loan of money to the government 151 

Locks and Canal Ck>mi>any at Hooksett 128 

Locomotive Works 77-«0 

Louis BeU Post 125 

Lowell, beginning of cotton manufacture 53 

street schoolhouse 124 



M 



McGregor bridge built, 59; purchased by the Company 128 

farm, bought by Olney Robinson, 43; owned by 

Dr. Dean 76 

ferry 176 

McGregorville 113 

McKay sewing machine made by the Company 81 

Machine shops at Amoskeag, 47; shops united with Land and 

Water Power company 225 

Manchester of America, first use of tne term 25 

bleachery 96 

city of, valuation 114 

England, manufacturing town 21 

house 67 

locomotive works 78-80, 84 

machine card factory 95 

Mills, corporation chartered, 85 ; buy land and begin 
to build mill, and change name to Merrimack 
Mills, 85; checkered history, 86-88; absorbed 
by Amoskeag Manufacturixig Company, 88- 
89; a part of the Southern division, 106; 

stock of 130(2) 

Print Works and Mills, 69; third name of corpora- 
tion 87 

site of city in the days of early manufacturing. 

52 

Manufacturing, early methods 33 

department of the Company, history of 225- 
240 
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Machine Shop, first, 76; new, 77; superintendent of, 78; be- 
comes an armory, 81; how it saved the 
Company during the depression of the 
cotton manufacture, 1861-1865, 81-83; 

noted workmen, 84 

"Mechanics' Mills," better known as "Merchants' Row," 

93-96 ; damaged by flood 181 

Medals, award of 141 

Merrill's ferry 55, 59, 98 

Merrimack River Boating Company organized, 25 ; scheme to 

control source of the river, 128; and its tribu- 
taries, 172; industry of the Company 173 

Mills (See Manchester Mills) 69 

River, origin of its name, 17; oldest river in the 
world, 18; plan for navigation of,22; boating 
days, 25, 26; below Pawtucket Falls, 22; 
traffic, 25, 28; change of course on the west 
bank below Ajnoskeag Falls, 45; on the east 

bank, 76, 77 

Square 125 

Water Power Company organized 96 

Meeting of Company, first held in Boston, 129; on the east 

side of the river, 129; time for holding annual 

meeting changed 129 

houses 122, 123 

Methodist Episcopal society, first, 123; St. Paul, 123; People's, 

123 

Middlesex canal 22, 23, 26 

MiU No. 11 113 

Mills in the making, 97-112; capacity of, 114; equipments, 

116-117; extent of 97 

Mill power, definition of term 70 

powers leased by the Amoskeag Company 69 

Mount Washington, oldest point of land 18 

Mousseline de laine, manufacture of 56 

Mule or mule jenny 38 



N 



Namaske, a form of Amoskeag, which see 18 

NamaskeMiU 69,69,98,108 
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Nationalities of employees 131, 140 

Navigation of the Merrimack 26-28 

Nesmith farm, value of 115 

New foundry — see machine shop 77 

New Ipswich, first cotton mills at 29-31 

New Print Works 108 

Northern division, 106; power house 109 

Northern division power plant, site of Blodget house 23 

North station power plant 106 

Notable visitors 163-162 

Number 1 MUl 72-75, 102, 114 

2MiU 102, 114 

3 Mill 103, 109, 110, 114 

4 Mm 103, 109, 110, 114 

5MiU 103, 109,110,114 

6 Mill 103, 109, 110 

7 Mill • 103, 104, 109, 110 

8 Mill 104, 110; power house. 111 

9 MUl 77, 104, 109 

10 Mill 104, 109, 110 

11 Mill 105, 109, 110 

12 Mill 105, see CSoolidge mUl. 



o 



Oak street reservoir 94 

Official roster of the Company 225-240 

Oil. number of gallons consumed per annum 117 

Old Amoskeag Cotton and woolen manufactory — (see "Old 

MilT) 44,46 

Old Amoskeag mills 97, 99 

Old hosiery 104 

"Old Harry's Town," see Derryfield 18 

Old Mill at Amoskeag 46, 113; agents of 233 

Olsendam's hosiery, 59, 93; in Mechanic's Bow, 95, 96 
Operatives in the pioneer days of manufacture, 50; number in 

1846, 86 (See employeesi labor, wages) 

Overseers Northern division 238, SS9 

Central division 239, 240 

Southern division 240 
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Owners of land bought by the Company on the east bank of 

the river 100-102 



Page sawmill 94 

Pan-American conference 160, 162 

Panic of the 50*8 80 

Paper hangings first manuf actm'ed in this country 92 

Park street common 125 

Parks — see commons. 

Pawtucket Falls bridge 59 

Paymaster, first at the machine shop, 225; roll of, 236, 237 

Payroll, where deposited 129 

Pettee brick grist mill 93, 94 

Plan of lots of land 64 

Plan of Manchester, early 121 

Police station, site of 124 

Polk's visit 156 

Population, 1838, 1846, 1860 67 

Power, connected with different mills 109-112 

Power plant 109 (2) 

Power, total required to run the mills, 112; attempt to con- 
trol power of the Merrimack ISS 

Power loom, invention of 21 

President, chairman of directors 226 

Presidents, first of the Company, 53; list of 226 

Presidents of the United States who have visited the nulla 

152-160 

Printing department 132, 133 

Print Works 106-108 

Proprietors of the Amoskeag cotton and wool manufactory^ 

organization of company 31 



R 



Railroad, effect of on previous improvements 115 

Rainfall at Amoskeag, 1880, 1911 186 
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Red gate 104 

Riminon park 126, 127 

Rock Rimmon, land sales near, 66; location of 99 



St. John, N. B., founded by New Englanders 20 

St. Michael's church 123 

Saw and grist mill built by Company 77 

Saw mill 94 

Saw mills, Harvey, 29; Stevens, 30; others 43, 44 

School house, first in Manchester, site of 76 

School lots donated 124 

Scottish immigrants, arrival of 20 

Seamless bags manufactured 69 

Selling agents 234-236 

Senter estate 101, 102 

Shepherd's tavern built, (See Manchester House) 67 

Slater centennial 150 

Snowstorms, memorable 177 

Southern division 106, 111 

Southern division storehouse 69 

Spaulding, Jones Power Company sell land in Merrimack to 

Amoskeag Company 67 

'^Spinning craze" 21 

Spuming frame 21 (2) 

at Amoskeag 33 

jenny of Hargreaves 33 

machine 32 

Spindles, number of, in Amoskeag mills, 116, 117; in the 

world Ill 

Springfield rifles made 71 

Squares (See Commons) 68 

StGige coaches 49, 156 

Stark Company tenements 69 

Stark Manufacturing Company incorporated 61 

Mills built, No. 1, 61, 62; No. 2, 68; fire in No. 1, 68; 
manufacture seamless bags, 69;mill powers rented, 

69; water power Ill 

Steam fire engine 78-80 
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Statistics of 1841-1912 114-117 

Steam power 109-111 

Stevens, brothers bond to Benjamin Prichard 31 

Philip, house 100 

saw mill 27 

Stock, change in par value of, 130; transfer to voluntary as- 
sociation, 130, 131; placed at disposition of em- 
ployees 136, 169 

Stockholders, first meeting of 225 

Stockholder's meetings, regulated by directors 129 

Stockholders, names of original owners, 227; 1835, 227; 

1836,227 

Store kept by company 102, 168 

Strikes — see labor differences. 

Superintendents 236 

Swedish Lutheran church 124 



Tenement blocks, first 62 

Tenement houses 102, 136 

Textile Field 166, 168 

Textile Club — see Amoskeag Textile Club 

school 169 

Ticking first manufactured at Amoskeag 46, 47 

Time tables 138, 139 

Toll house at Amoskeag brid^^e 125, 128 

Town house built, 67, 68; burned, 68; new house built, 68, 

124; lot, 124 

Trade mark, infringement of 140, 141 

Treasurers, 53, 54; list, 232 

Trees first planted in town 63 

Tremont square 125 

Turbines Ill, 112 

"Uncle Sam's" canoes 48-51 



GENERAL INDEX 2S7 



U 



Unitarian society 123 

Universalist society, deed 122 

Union Locks and Canal Company purchased by the Amos- 

keag Company 56 

Upper level 103 



Valley Cemetery, gift of Company 63 

resting place of Hon. Samuel Blodget 25 

Valuation of property, 1841-1912 115-117 

Varick Park 166 



w 



Wages, amount paid a year at dififerent periods. . . 117, 139, 140 

Waip and weft 113-119 

Washington, President, describes Blodget's duckfactory 22 

Water guide, record of 181, 186 

Water power controlled by the Company 56, 67 

Water power to run machinery 109 

total connected with mills Ill 

Water rents, 1841 115 

Wavmarks of Industry 120 

Webster farm, value of 115 

Whittier farm, value of 115 

Winnepesaukee Lake Company 128 



I 
I 

\ 

I 

AMOSKBACii > MANUFACTURING OOMPANY 

Too n 

^^^^tt^ Land! and Water Power company 128 

S^lKr^eX* .. 170.171 

Y 

Yani>e currencyf the day 50 
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Winnepesaukee Land and Water Power company 128 

Woman's Textile club 170, 171 

Wooden pulley, the big 160 

Wooden weave shed 105 



Y 



Yam, the currency of the day 50 

Young's (Israel) farm 55 



